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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


INTRODUCTION (Chapter 1) 

1 . The study of schoolboys’ smoking is part of a programme of 
research carried out for the Ministry of Health in order to aid 
the anti-smoking campaign. It was designed to find out how 
smoking begins and why it is that some children take it up and 
others do not, so that health education activities might be more 
soundly based in future. Questionnaires were completed 
anonymously by 5, 601 boys aged 11-15 from 60 schools about 
their smoking habits, attitudes, and other related characteristics. 
The survey took place in January and February of 1966 and 

was carried out on school premises under the supervision of 
Government Social Survey interviewers. 

2. The report of the survey is in two parts. Part I is a 
modified version of a preliminary account which was written 
in January 1968. It contains data on the incidence of smoking, 
and the reactions of schoolboys to the anti -smoking campaign; 
it also begins to construct a picture of the boy smoker in terms 
of the other characteristics which distinguish him from boys 
who do not smoke. In the second part of the report a model 

is put forward to suggest the way in which boys are recruited 
to smoking, and the implications of this model for anti -smoking 
strategy are explored. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOLBOY SMOKERS 
(Part 1 Chapters 2,3,4) 

3. Data presented in Chapter 2 show that most boys try smoking 
while they are still at secondary school but of the youngest 
ones (1st and 2nd year) very few reach the stage of smoking 
as much as 1 cigarette a week and of the oldest ones (4th year) 
only about one third do so. In each school year there were a 
substantial number of boys (about 30%) who were at an inter- 
mediate stage of smoking experience; these 'triers’ who had all 
tried smoking more than once, either claimed that they had 
given it up, or if they did smoke, said they consumed less than 
1 cigarette a week. Smoking experience was slightly less common 
in the grammar schools than it was in other types of school. 

The majority of smokers — defined for our purposes as boys 
smoking 1 or more cigarettes a week — said that they inhaled 
the tobgcco smoke. Unlike adult smokers, they tended to smoke 
filter-tipped cigarettes rather than the untipped variety. Most 
boys, particularly in the older age groups, obtained their 
cigarettes from shops, but slot machines were another important 
source of cigarettes for the younger ones. 
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4. Despite the anti-smoking campaign, the incidence of 
smoking among schoolboys appears to have remained fairly 
stable over the last few years. Those schools in the sample, 
(usually secondary moderns) in which health education campaigns 
had been conducted seemed to have had little success in reducing 
smoking, and no one health education technique appeared to have 
been markedly more effective than the others. However, 
secondary modern and comprehensive schools in which the 
headmaster did not smoke cigarettes showed a slightly lower 
incidence of smoking than those in which the head was a smoker, 
and of the various health education techniques employed in the 
schools a talk by the head was associated with one of the 

lowest smoking incidences among the boys who received it. 

5. Although the anti-smoking campaign may have not done 
much to reduce the incidence of smoking in this age group, data 
in Chapter 3 show that it has had a marked effect in increasing 
children's awareness of the health risk in smoking. Nearly all 
the boys had heard of lung cancer (95%); they had learnt about 
it from advertisements, T. V. programmes or other people, 
and a substantial proportion (64% of those at grammar schools) 
had read about it. Although the sportsmen who say that smoking 
is bad for you were treated with a certain amount of scepticism 
by smokers, a surprisingly large proportion (79%) believed 
that smoking cigarettes causes lung cancer and that if they 
continued to smoke they would get lung cancer themselves (68%). 
In addition most smokers (78%) believed that smoking can 
damage health in other 'minor' ways besides causing lung cancer; 
for example, 'it can make your breathing difficult' (68%), 'give 
you bad breath' (70%), and 'generally weaken you' (65%). 

6. But the information gap is still not completely bridged. 
Smokers were always behind non-smokers in the extent of their 
acceptance of health education arguments: many more of them 
were able to cite other causes of lung cancer besides cigarettes, 
and the more heavily they smoked the less likely they were to 
be put off smoking by their belief that they would get lung cancer 
from it. Rationalisations for continued smoking also gathered 
strength as smoking experience increased: many smokers main- 
tained that the causal connection between smoking and lung cancer 
has not been proved, that non-smokers get lung cancer, and that 
if they were going to get lung cancer smoking wouldn't make 

any difference. The heaviest smokers (20 or more cigarettes a 
week) also claimed that they enjoyed smoking too much to give 
it up and that they were incapable of stopping anyway. Although 
the majority of smokers thought that the campaign would be 
ineffective in putting boys off smoking, it did appear to have 
affected their attitudes to smoking in a number of ways. Two 
thirds said that if they had children they would not allow them 
to smoke and 45% said they wanted to give up smoking them- 
selves. The main reasons they gave for wanting to give up were 
the danger of getting lung cancer and the other damage smoking 
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could do to health; parental disapproval of smoking and its 
expense were also prominent reasons. Other evidence suggested 
that the cost of cigarettes is a major disincentive to smoke for 
schoolboys. Although by adult standards the smokers spent 
very little on smoking, on average, about a third of their pocket 
money was going on cigarettes, and two thirds of them said they 
were 'usually broke at the end of the week. ’ 

7. An investigation of the relation between the boys’ social 
background and their smoking experience (Chapter 4) showed 
that a permissive home environment, a circle of friends who 
were mostly smokers, and poor achievement at school all 
accompany the tendency to smoke. Smoking experience was 
most common among boys who came from large families in 
which there were older brothers and sisters who smoked and 
whose parents did not punish the children for smoking; but the 
parents’ own smoking behaviour had only a small association with 
that of their sons. The social class of the family as indicated 

by the father’s occupation similarly bore little relation to the 
boys’ smoking attempts. But smoking was slightly more common 
among boys who believed their families to be 'working class’ 
than it was among those who believed them to be ’middle class'. 
Boys whose friends smoked tended generally to smoke them- 
selves and non-smokers' friends tended to be non-smokers as 
well. But social pressures to smoke were also strong on those 
boys who said they had given up smoking: many of them (62%) 
claimed that other boys often encouraged them to smoke, and 
that 'if you don’t smoke the other boys make fun of you’ . Finally, 
smoking experience was associated with poor academic achieve- 
ment. As the boys progressed through the school there was 
a tendency for those who were falling behind the others in their 
work to be the first to take up smoking. 

8. The smoker’s poor performance at school work may be 
partly due to the fact that his leisure interests lie outside the 
school and that they to some extent conflict with the school's 
aims. Smokers in each age-group were attracted much more 
than non-smokers to the social life of older teenagers in which 
there is the opportunity to meet girls; they liked going to coffee- 
bars, dance halls and cinemas, and, most of all, taking girls out. 
They were also better off financially than non-smokers, and 
they liked to spend their money on clothes and 'pop-records'. 
Non-smokers, on the other hand, were more attracted to such 
home and school -oriented activities as reading and writing, or 
watching television and listening to the radio; and they preferred 
to spend their pocket money on books, sweets and bicycle spare 
parts. They were also more attracted than smokers to sports 
and games, even though more of the latter were in fact members 
of sports teams. The 'triers' appeared to be moving in some 

of their interests towards the position of smokers, but they 
were not yet leading the kind of social life outside the school 
which would bring them into contact with older teenagers. As 
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the smokers got older they were coming to participate much 
more in the leisure activities associated with this type of social 
life. For all smokers except the youngest ones, the most 
popular place for smoking was the cinema, but in the fourth 
year over half were smoking while at parties, dance halls, and 
coffee bars as well. There were indications that a small group 
of boys were smoking for reasons which were independent of 
adolescent group activity. These boys claimed that they smoked 
in order to combat nervousness or to aid concentration. 


THE MOTIVATION OF SCHOOLBOY’S SMOKING {Part II) 
Recruitment to smoking (Chapter 5) 

9. One of the most striking facts about schoolboys’ smoking is 
that the act of smoking as little as 1 cigarette a week marks a 
boy out from his contemporaries in terms of a large number of 
characteristics (attitudes, social background and interests). 
Similarly a boy who has made a few tentative attempts to smoke 
and has then stopped smoking is likely to be quite different in terms 
of these characteristics from one who has not smoked or has 
only ever smoked 1 cigarette. The distinguishing characteristics 
of smokers may be interpreted as representing influences to 
which they, and not non-smokers, have been subjected. But not 
all characteristics which are associated with smoking represent 
major influences drawing boys into the smoking fraternity. When 
a number of characteristics are strongly related to each other as 
well as to smoking experience, only one may be the main in- 
fluence on smoking and the others exercise their influence on 
smoking indirectly through it. For example, boys who are 
members of large families tend to have older brothers and sisters 
smoking, and the presence of these older smokers may be a 
more important influence than membership of a large family, 
as such, in recruiting boys to smoking. In order to identify the 
smallest number of characteristics (as measured by variables) 
which could adequately 'explain’ recruitment to smoking, we 
carried out a discriminant analysis. This statistical technique 
enabled us to test how well different groups of variables dis- 
criminated between smokers and non-smokers, and consequently 
which set could best explain smoking experience. By using dis- 
criminant analysis we were able to narrow the field from first 
21, then 8 and finally to 4 variables that could be looked upon 
as the main influences on smoking. These were: 

(1) Number of friends who smoked. 

(2) Anticipation of adulthood (a measure of the extent of a 
boy’s participation in such leisure activities as going out 
drinking with friends and going to coffee bars and dance 
halls). 
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(3) Parents' permissiveness (a measure of the extent to 
which parents adopted permissive attitudes towards smok- 
ing in their own homes). 

(4) Whether put off smoking by the danger of lung cancer. 

10. The extent to which these four variables can explain 
recruitment to smoking increases as boys get older, and is 
greater among those attending secondary modern and comprehen- 
sive schools than it is among those attending grammar schools. 

In the fourth year of the secondary modern school, for example, 
88% of the boys were smokers in the group, most of whose 
friends smoked, who were anticipating adulthood in their leisure 
activities, whose parents tended to be permissive about smoking 
and who were not put off smoking by the danger of lung cancer. 

On the other hand in the group of boys who had none of these 
characteristics there were no smokers. The most important 

of the four variables in explaining smoking experience is the 
'number of friends who smoke'; the others are all about equally 
important except that parents' permissiveness plays a slightly 
smaller role for boys in grammar schools than it does for those 
in secondary modern and comprehensive schools. Triers appear 
to be on the route to smoking - but the pressures on them to 
smoke are not strong enough to turn their sporadic attempts into 
a regular habit. In terms of the four variables they are slightly 
more like non-smokers than smokers. 

11. The results of the analysis suggest a simple model of the 
recruitment process. The four variables may be seen as the 
main influences on boys' smoking attempts; all other variables 
may be considered to exercise their influence on smoking through 
them. Two of the major variables - 'number of friends who 
smoke' and 'anticipation of adulthood' - can be considered to re- 
present the peer group context in which the type of boys who are 
attracted to the social life of older teenagers are most likely to 
take up smoking. The others - 'parents' permissiveness' and 
'not put off smoking by the danger of lung cancer' - can be looked 
upon as representing the absence of the normal inhibiting in- 
fluences on smoking. In other words the boys who are most 
likely to smoke and will have most difficulty in giving up smoking 
are those whose friends smoke, who are attracted to the social 
life of older teenage boys and girls, whose parents are indifferent 
towards their smoking, and who are not put off smoking by the 
danger of lung cancer. This model has obvious implications for 
anti -smoking strategy. It suggests how potential smokers may 
be identified in the schoolboy population, and it suggests 3 target 
areas for health educators - the teenage group and its values, 
parents' attitudes to smoking, and boys' attitudes to the health 
message of the anti -smoking campaign. 
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The attractions of smoking (Chapter 6) 

12. Further detailed analysis of the data was carried out to find 
out how anti -smoking measures might be employed in each of 
these areas in order to reduce recruitment to smoking. Peer 
group pressures would appear to represent the main problem for 
health educators. Smoking is an integral part of the social life 
of those teenagers whose leisure interests lie mainly outside the 
school, and it gains continual reinforcement not only because of 
the need for group conformity, but also because it imparts 
status to the smoker in the eyes of other boys. A boy who is 
attracted to this type of social life is under considerable pres- 
sure to smoke, as is shown by the following data. Of those boys 
who said that going to coffee bars was one of the three things 
they liked doing most, a high proportion (54%) were smokers, 
but an even higher proportion had a majority of their friends 
smoking (71%). On the other hand of those who named 'reading, 
writing and drawing’ as one of the three things they liked doing 
most only 5% were smokers, and only 24% had a majority of 
their friends smoking. 

13. In order to find out why smoking is valued so much by 
these groups of boys who are 'anticipating adulthood' in their 
leisure activities', we investigated the ways in which boys per- 
ceive the smokers and non-smokers among their contempories 
(i.e. their images of these other boys), and related these images 
to what they thought about themselves and the kind of people they 
would have liked to be. The boys were asked to rate the four 
’images' ('the smoker’, 'the non-smoker’, 'the self', and 'the 
ideal self') against a number of scales such as, 'good at school 

work bad at school work'. A factor analysis of these ratings 

suggested that they could be represented by three factors. In 
other words the boys were perceiving the four images largely in 
terms of only three basic dimensions. The first of these dimen- 
sions was called 'Educational Success' because it appeared to 
represent conventional school values: it was identified with such 
attributes as 'good at school work', 'good at sport', 'neat and 
clean’, 'plans and thinks ahead' and 'often successful'. The second 
dimension was called 'Toughness'. It was associated with such 
characteristics as 'tough', 'good fighter', and Tikes to be with a 
group'. The third dimension, was labelled 'Precocity' because 

it represented a type of maturity which is not desired by many 
boys in this age -group. The attributes with which it was most 
closely identified were, 'interested in girls', 'tries to attract 
girls', 'wants to grow up' and 'has many friends’. 

14. From a comparison of the images smokers, triers and 
non-smokers held in terms of these dimensions the following 
conclusions were drawn. Most boys, including smokers, value 
the conventional school goals represented by Educational Success, 
but they feel that 'the smoker' unlike 'the non-smoker' is failing 
to achieve them. Toughness, on the other hand, is an attribute 
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which most boys, including non-smokers, also value, but only 
'the smoker' is seen to have. The smoker's perceived Tough- 
ness becomes increasingly attractive to boys as they get older 
because although at all ages they want to be tough, and think that 
the smoker is tough, the older they are, the less tough they 
imagine themselves to be. Precocity is another attribute which 
most boys associate with 'the smoker'. But unlike Toughness, 
Precocity has very little attraction for most non-smokers even 
though it becomes more attractive as they get older. On the 
other hand smokers of all ages value Precocity and think that 
they themselves are Precocious (though in their terms, no doubt, 
this means that they see themselves as being 'mature' rather 
than 'immature' like the non-smokers). 

15. These findings suggest that the main attraction of smoking 
to schoolboys is the Toughness that it represents. Smokers are 
able to achieve status in the eyes of other boys because smoking 
symbolises toughness; they therefore have a major incentive for 
continuing to smoke, and non-smokers similarly have a strong 
incentive for starting. Smokers are also united with their friends 
by the value they place on Precocity. This gives them an addi- 
tional incentive to continue smoking because to give it up would 
mean identifying with non-smokers, a group who appear very 
immature to them, and who do not value success in attracting 
girls as they do. The one unattractive aspect of smoking for 
these boys is its association with lack of Educational Success. 
Schoolboy smokers, by and large, want to be successful at 
school and yet they feel they are failures. Although the main 
pressure to smoke is probably the need for the smoker to con- 
form with his friends whose leisure interests are in some re- 
spects in conflict with school aims, and whose performance at 
school is consequently poor, many may smoke in order to com- 
pensate for their inability to do well at school. We found that 
boys who were at the bottom of their class tended to feel 'inferior' 
to other boys, and that feelings of inferiority were often associ- 
ated with frustration and tension. The need to counter these 
feelings gives these boys a greater incentive than the others to 
impress their friends. Smoking as a symbol of identification 
with achievements in the teenage world outside the school pro- 
vides an obvious means by which they can achieve status in the 
classroom. 

16. Health educators might take the above conclusions into 
account in framing ana-smoking appeals. While smoking remains 
a means of appearing tough and mature, there will be difficulty 

in discouraging non-smokers from taking up smoking, and, 
particularly, in persuading smokers to give it up. It would 
clearly be valuable if ways could be found of persuading boys that 
smoking in itself is not a means of really acquiring the attributes 
which they prize, and that any boy who thinks it can be used in 
this way is deluding himself. More could also be made of the 
one negative aspect of smoking which boys acknowledge - its 
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association with failure. The value most boys, including 
smokers, place on conventional school goals, suggests that they 
gain no satisfaction from identifying themselves with the boys 
who do worst at school. It also suggests that they are likely to 
be receptive to the values health educators try to put across — 
including those embraced by anti-smoking campaigns held under 
school auspices. 

The role of parents (Chapter 7) 

17. The role of ’parents' permissiveness' in the development of 
the smoking habit was investigated further by examining the 
characteristics of homes in which a permissive atmosphere 
surrounded smoking. Our measure of parents’ permissiveness 
was an index based on the boys' answers to a number of questions 
about their family’s attitude to smoking. A 'permissive home’ 
was one which had a majority of the following features: 'parents 
not stricter than teachers about smoking', ’sometimes given a 
cigarette by older brother or sister', 'sometimes given cigarettes 
by parents', 'parents not very strict about smoking'. 

18. There appear to be a number of conditions in a home which 
provide the setting for permissiveness towards smoking, and 
some of these have little direct relation to parents' attitudes 
towards it. Thus although parents' own smoking habits seem to 
be unrelated to their attitudes towards their children's smoking, 
by bringing cigarettes into the home they increase the availability 
of cigarettes which itself is one of the preconditions for a permis- 
sive atmosphere. Another chain of events leading to permissive- 
ness can start from the social class of the boy's family even 
though this characteristic also has no direct relation to parents' 
attitudes towards smoking. Working class families tend to be 
larger than middle class ones, which increases the likelihood of 
their containing older brothers and sisters who smoke. Older 
brothers and sisters can contribute to the permissiveness of the 
atmosphere surrounding smoking, both directly by giving their 
younger brothers cigarettes, or indirectly by leaving them lying 
around. They also set an example to the younger children which 
in relation to smoking is probably a more important influence 
than the example set by parents . 

19. As children get older permissiveness towards smoking 
increases. Although most parents express the hope that their 
children will not smoke when they are adult, and prevent the 
children smoking when they are young, as they get older restric- 
tions are withdrawn. What parents do not realise perhaps is 
that in a large family the attitudes they adopt towards their 
oldest children are going to affect the younger ones as well. 

Thus by turning a blind eye towards their older children’s 
smoking, they are unwittingly doing what they say they want to 
prevent - laying the foundations for their youngest children 

to take up smoking as well. 
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20. These findings emphasise the value of enlisting parents’ 
support for the anti -smoking campaign. It would be of great 
help to health educators if parents would dispel an atmosphere of 
easy-going tolerance towards smoking in their own homes. Most 
obviously if they smoke themselves, they might make sure that 
their children do not have easy access to cigarettes and they could 
persuade all other members of the family to do the same. Parents’ 
permissiveness is a slightly less important influence on smoking 
among grammar school boys than it is among those at secondary 
modern and comprehensive schools, and in the latter, more of 

the preconditions for permissiveness are present e.g. large 
families containing older brothers and sisters who are smokers . 
Boys at these schools are under particularly strong pressure to 
see smoking as the norm for adult men. It would clearly be 
particularly valuable if parents of children in these schools could 
be told how they might help to discourage their children from 
taking up smoking. Parent-teacher association meetings would 
appear to provide a good opportunity for this. But more direct 
methods of communication (e.g. letters and pamphlets) might 
be tried as well. 

Health education (Chapter 8) 

21. The final target for the anti- smoking campaign - boys’ 
attitudes to the health risk in smoking - is one which has attracted 
most attention in the past. The campaign has had a good measure 
of success in making boys believe that if they smoke they will 

get lung cancer. But the crucial attitude change from not being 
deterred by this danger to being put off by it, has not generally 
accompanied the increase in knowledge. Of smokers, for 
example, 25% believed that they might get lung cancer through 
smoking and were put off smoking by this belief, but 42% believed, 
and yet were not put off. Non-smokers were generally much 
more responsive to the campaign: 72% believed in the lung cancer 
risk and said they were put off smoking by it, but in spite of this 
as many as 13% said that they were not put off smoking even 
though they did believe that they would get lung cancer if they 
smoked. 

22. In order to find out how health education might be made 
more effective in putting boys off smoking we examined the 
relation between boys' attitudes to a number of topics connected 
with smoking, and their responsiveness to the lung cancer argu- 
ment (i.e. the extent to which they were deterred from smoking 
by the lung cancer risk). These attitudes were measured by the 
following indices constructed from the boys' answers to sets of 
questions. (The opinions in brackets after the name of each 
index are those which were held by boys with a high score on it). 
’Extent to which smoking can affect general health' (believes 
that smoking can weaken you, damage your mouth, throat and 
teeth, and can give you bad breath), ' Worry about adult smoking’ 
(believes people who smoke are trapped and can never give it 
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up, is upset to see how helpless adults are when they try to give 
up smoking, is worried that so many adults cannot give up 
smoking, and cannot understand why adults smoke so much), 
Disapproval of smoking (thinks smoking is a dirty habit, is bad 
for you, and that boys who are caught smoking should be punished, 
favours taking away cigarette slot machines), ’Belief that smoking 
is not dangerous to children’ (believes smoking is only dangerous 
to older people, and that it is only dangerous if you have smoked 
for a long time and smoke a lot), 'Opposition to dissuaders’ 
(believes that adults who smoke should not try to stop children 
smoking, thinks it is all right for young people to smoke as they 
don’t get cancer, thinks people who try to prevent you from 
smoking are bossy and nosy, and that punishing children for 
smoking is useless), and 'Belief that smoking relieves tension’ 
(thinks smoking makes you feel on top of the world, more at 
ease in a group and that it can help people when they feel nervous 
or embarrassed). It was found that all these indices were related 
to responsiveness to the lung cancer argument, but that within 
each of the three groups of boys, smokers, triers and non-smokers, 
there was a considerable range of opinion in relation to them. In 
fact there were some groups of non-smokers who were closer 
in their attitudes to some groups of triers than they were to non- 
smokers, and similarly there were groups of triers who were 
closer to smokers in their attitudes than they were to other triers. 
This suggests that many non-smokers and triers are well on the 
route to smoking even though - perhaps because of lack of pressure 
from friends or restrictions in their homes - they still have not 
yet reached it. But the reverse is also true: many smokers whose 
attitudes correspond to those of triers may only be smoking 
because of pressure from friends or a permissive home atmos- 
phere. In the former case health education may be able to perform 
a valuable function in changing non-smokers’ and triers’ attitudes 
to smoking before the social pressures start to draw them into 
the smoking fraternity; in the latter case it can help reinforce 
the smokers' negative attitudes to smoking with the possibility 
that they can be persuaded to give it up in spite of the pressures 
that are on them to continue. 


23 . The attitude index which was most strongly related to 
the boys' responsiveness to the lung cancer argument was 
'Disapproval of smoking’. This means that whether a boy is 
put off smoking by the danger of lung cancer depends more on 
the extent to which he sees smoking as a ’good’ or a 'bad' habit 
than on any other attitude or belief - including the belief that 
smoking causes lung cancer. The other attitudes which have 
been mentioned provide, in effect, the foundations of this main 
defence against the anti- smoking campaign. Boys who were 
opposed to dissuaders or believed that smoking could relieve 
tension were likely to hold strongly favourable attitudes towards 
smoking. Their opposition to dissuaders also received support 
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from their belief that smoking is not dangerous to children: those 
children who believed that the health risk in smoking only has 
relevance for adult smokers tended to be generally opposed to 
adults’ telling them what to do. On the other hand, the two re- 
maining attitudes — worry about adult smoking and extent to which 
smoking can effect general health — reinforce receptiveness to 
the anti- smoking campaign. Boys who were worried about adult 
smoking and believed that smoking can affect health in many 
minor ways had responded to the campaign in the sense that they 
disapproved of smoking generally. 

24. To convince boys that smoking is sufficiently dangerous 
to be avoided it would appear to be necessary to continue supply- 
ing them with information which will meet some of the rationali- 
sations they put forward for not being put off. (There is a 
particularly good case for doing this in the grammar schools 
where at present there is less health education than in other 
types of school). But our data also suggest other ways in which 
boy's receptiveness to the campaign might be increased. The 
prominence of disapproval of smoking as a correlate of whether 
a boy is put off smoking by the danger of lung cancer underlines 
the need to bring about changes in boys’ general attitudes to 
smoking as well as to provide them with more information about 
the health risk involved. There are dangers, however, in 
attempting to do this directly by suggesting, for example, that 
smoking is a dirty and unpleasant habit with few positive attrac- 
tions. Smokers, particularly, may reject this suggestion because 
it conflicts with the reality of smoking as they see it; and there is 
a danger that this rejection may lead to a general 'boomerang' 
effect in which other parts of the appeal which they might find 
more easy to accept are also rejected. A more profitable 
approach would probably be to reinforce the other attitudes which 
lend support to disapproval of smoking, and to try to weaken 
those which oppose it. Thus it would seem appropriate to place 
emphasis in anti- smoking appeals on the minor health effects 
in smoking (breathlessness etc. , ) which smokers can easily 
recognise, and also to refute their belief that smoking holds no 
dangers for children. The widespread concern which children 
have for the damage smoking can do to adult smokers and the 
helplessness of adults in doing anything about it might also be 
utilised. It would be valuable if adults were made more widely 
aware of the worry their smoking causes children, as this 
might make them modify their own smoking behaviour particularly 
when children are in their presence. In tackling children's 
opposition to dissuaders the emphasis may need to be placed 
more on the method of presenting the health message rather than 
the message itself. Its effectiveness is likely to be increased, 
if it can be put over by attractive young adults and older teen- 
agers. Finally it would also seem worthwhile to try to dispel 
children's beliefs that smoking is a good means of reducing 
tension. Without directly contradicting their opinions about the 
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usefulness of smoking, which might conflict too strongly with 
their observations of adult smokers, it might be possible to 
persuade them that the claims made for smoking are exaggerated. 

25. All these approaches may help to strengthen children's 
negative attitudes to smoking, but in relation to smokers other 
approaches may also have a place. For those smokers who 
said they wanted to give up smoking two very prominent reasons 
for wanting to give it up were the cost of smoking and parental 
disapproval. These reasons were often given in conjunction with 
'fear of lung cancer', but unlike this reason they were given just 
as often by those boys who smoked a lot as by those who barely 
smoked at all. In view of this it would seem useful to give pro- 
minence to the expense of smoking and to parental disapproval 
in anti-smoking appeals directed at smokers. One of the attitude 
indices mentioned previously may also have particular relevance 
for the heavier smokers. As boys come to smoke more heavily 
they become increasingly uncertain about the belief that smoking 
is not dangerous to children. They are therefore likely to become 
more receptive to the argument that by smoking, children face 
the same kind of risks as adults. 


MAIN CONCLUSIONS 

The main pressure on a boy to smoke comes from his need to 
conform with, and gain status in the eyes of, his group of friends. 
This influence is countered by his parents’ disapproval of smoking 
and by the health risk in smoking. Anti- smoking strategy needs 
to be directed (1) at devaluing smoking as a means of achieving 
status in the peer group, (2) at strengthening home restraints, 
and (3) at increasing the effectiveness of health education. In 
relation to each of these aims the following approaches would 
appear to be useful. 

(1) Try to persuade boys that smoking in itself cannot make 
a boy tough and mature even if many pretend that it does. 
Remind them that a boy who smokes will be seen by other 
boys as a failure, whereas non-smokers are seen as 
successful. 

(2) Enlist the support of parents for the anti-smoking cam- 
paign - especially those whose children are at secondary 
modern and comprehensive schools. Make them aware 
of the importance of their own smoking behaviour and 
attitudes, in relation to their children's smoking, and 
encourage them to dispel an atmosphere of easy going 
tolerance towards smoking in their own homes - parti- 
cularly as the children get older. 
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(3) Improve the effectiveness of health education;- 

(a) by continuing to supply children (including those at 
grammar schools) with more medical information 
about the health risk in smoking, emphasising the 
minor effects such as breathlessness which smoking 
can cause, and refuting their belief that smoking is 
not dangerous to children. 

(b) by reinforcing children’s concern about adult smoking, 
and making parents aware of this concern. 

(c) by recruiting attractive young adults to present the 
health message of the campaign. 

(d) by suggesting that the benefits claimed for smoking 
are exaggerated. 

(e) by reminding children of the cost of smoking and of 
the fact that most parents hope their children will 
not take up smoking. 
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1 INTRODUCTION 


Background to the research 

1 The study of smoking among schoolboys is one of a series of 
J researches (Bynner 1967, McKennell and Thomas 1967) carried 
i out for the Ministry of Health* to aid the anti-smoking campaign. 

I One of the most notable features of the development of the 
1 smoking habit is that most smokers who start smoking really 
j early (11 or 12) go through a long period of experimenting with 
cigarettes before taking it up seriously. McKennell and Thomas 
1 found from their study of adult and adolescent smoking habits 
l that during adolescence there is a large body of individuals who 
I are at an intermediate stage of smoking experience between 
I not smoking and smoking. At age 16, for example, 43% of the 
| boys and 36% of the girls in their sample were smoking occasion - 
i ally, or with some regularity, but they were still not yet smoking 
] as much as 1 cigarette a day. Nevertheless it was during this 
I period that the foundations of the smoking habit were undoubtedly 
j being laid: 4 out of 5 people who had smoked more than 1 cigarette 
J subsequently became regular smokers. 

Clearly one of the principal means of reducing smoking in 
I the next generation of adults is to dissuade those in their early 
j teens who are experimenting with cigarettes from becoming 
I regular smokers, and to discourage those who have never tried 
smoking from ever starting. But so far there is little evidence 
that either the national anti-smoking campaign or the numerous 
I health education campaigns which have been conducted in schools 
1 have had a great deal of success in reducing smoking among 
] school children. A number of studies (Cartwright, Thomson 
j et al, 1960, Jefferys & Westaway, 1961, Horner 1962, Jefferys 
1963, Watson 1966, Erikson, 1966, Jefferys et al, 1967, and 
1 Holland and Elliott, 1968) have shown that although health 
education increases children's awareness of the health risk 
in smoking it has little effect on their smoking behaviour. 

Health Educators may find that they have had a larger influence 
in the long term on smoking than these studies indicate; our 
evidence suggests that the health hazard in smoking is a major 
j inhibiting influence on the development of the habit. But in 
approaching children they have tended to overlook the fact first, 
that most children smoke so little that the health risk in smoking 
may seem to have little immediate relevance for them, and 
secondly, that the motives behind children's smoking attempts 
are, by and large, quite different from those which lead adults 
to continue the habit. The purpose of the present investigation 
was to find out what these motives are. It was designed to find 
; out what attractions smoking holds for children and what external 


* Now the department of Health and Social Security. 
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pressures are on them to take it up so that health education 
activities might be more soundly based in future. 

Although earlier research in this field has produced a rather 
confusing picture of the motives behind early smoking (see 
U.S. Surgeon General's report, 1964, for a critical review) it 
helped to guide the design of the study and to define the aims of 
the analysis. Horn's studies in the U.S. A. (Horn et al 1959, 
1961) identified three main influences prompting children to 
take up smoking: family smoking practices and attitudes, peer 
group pressures, and the child's psychological needs. These 
findings have been supplemented by those of other writers, not 
all of whom, have supported each other's conclusions. Cart- 
wright, Thomson et al (1960) found in Edinburgh that children's 
smoking habits were associated with those of their parents, 
and that the more heavily a child smoked the more likely his 
parents were to know about it. Erikson (1966) in this country 
and Mausner & Mischler (1967) in the U.S. A. similarly reported 
a strong association between parents' and childrens' smoking 
habits, but Lawler (1967) in Manchester did not find evidence 
of any association and Lemin (1966) in Aberdeen found that 
older siblings' smoking habits had a stronger influence on a 
child's own smoking than did those of his parents. The strong 
influence of a child's friends on his tendency to smoke has been 
reported by Lemin (1966) and Mausner & Mischler (1966); smokers 
tend to go around with groups of other smokers, and similarly, 
non-smokers keep the company of other non-smokers. That 
some of the smoking groups may be rebelling against adult 
society is suggested by the fact that delinquent boys smoke 
much more than other boys (Dimond, 1964, Palmer, 1965). 
Several writers have found an association between poor attain- 
ment at school and smoking, but not all are agreed on whether 
this is brought about by a lack of ability on the part of the 
smokers. A study group of the London School of Hygiene & 
Tropical Medicine (1959) found that above age 12 smoking was 
more common in boys at secondary modern schools than it was 
at grammar schools, but concluded that the school environment 
plays a larger part than intelligence in influencing smoking. 
Salber and McMahon (1962) in the .U.S. A. also doubted the 
influence of ability; they concluded that smokers do badly at 
school work because they are not interested in it and not because 
they are less intelligent. On the other hand Dimond (1964) 
found in his sample of approved school boys a strong negative 
correlation between amount smoked and I.Q. , and Mausner & 
Mischler (1967) supported Horn's earlier idea that smoking may 
compensate a boy for his inability to do as well as his friends 
at school work by giving him status in the classroom. They 
identified a group of smokers in the top grade of the American 
Junior High School whose smoking appeared to be largely a 
reaction to the stress of keeping up in the academic race. 
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Method 


Because smoking is a punishable offence for most schoolchildren 
one of the main problems in studying it is how to persuade them 
to be truthful about their own smoking experience. After a 
consideration of the methods of data collection used in earlier 
studies and the conclusions drawn about them by their authors 
(e.g. see Horner 1962), it was decided: 

(1) to carry out the work on school premises rather than 
in the children's homes, 

(2) to obtain the information from questionnaires which the 
children completed anonymously rather than by inter- 
viewing them, and 

(3) to have the children complete the work under the super- 
vision of Government Social Survey trained Interviewers 
rather than their teachers. 

The questionnaires used in the main investigation were 
designed on the basis of a series of exploratory and pilot studies 
(see Acknowledgements). In the first of these, discussions 
were held with groups of boys and girls (smokers and non- 
smokers separately) from secondary modern schools to find 
out what their attitudes were towards smoking and, particularly, 
what they thought of the non-smokers and smokers among their 
peers. This study suggested a number of hypotheses about the 
influences prompting children to start smoking, and drawing 
upon the content of the children's remarks a large number of 
questions were designed to test and explore them further. After 
a pre-test these questions were modified and then tried out in a 
pilot survey in May 1965 of 1180 boys and girls in the first and 
fourth years of 20 secondary schools. 

One major finding of the pilot survey was that smoking among 
girls of this age group was much less common than it was among 
boys, and that girls who did smoke appeared to try smoking, 
either because they were encouraged to do so by boys, or for 
the same reasons as boys. To carry out a detailed investigation 
of girls’ smoking it was clear that either a much larger sample 
or an older age group would have to be used; and there was a 
strong possibility that the findings obtained for girls would not 
differ substantially from those obtained for boys. These con- 
siderations made us decide to exclude girls from the main 
survey so that we could concentrate our efforts on boys in 
early adolescence — the group in which smoking begins. 

Besides examining differences between boys and girls in 
relation to smoking, a detailed analysis of the pilot survey data 
was also carried out to find out which questions distinguished 
smokers from non-smokers, and to find out how the questions 
were related to each other. Using this information, it was 
possible to design a new set of questionnaires containing a 
smaller number of questions, but without losing any of the 
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essential components of the earlier set. After further minor 
modifications on the basis of a pre-test the questionnaires 
were ready for use. The final version is shown in Appendix 3. 

The pilot work led to improvements in the procedure for 
organising the work in the schools and in the instructions for 
completing the questionnaires. In the main investigation which 
took place in January and February of 1966, a preliminary 
meeting was held with each head to discuss arrangements for 
carrying out the work and to obtain information about the classes 
selected for the study and the school's anti-smoking policy 
(the documents used are shown in Appendix 2). Each class 
worked under the supervision of a team of three or four inter- 
viewers one of whom took over all responsibility. She introduced 
the survey to the boys (see Appendix 2 for details) and explained 
to them how to complete the questionnaires, using wall charts 
with specimen questions on them to assist her. Her assistants 
helped the boys when they had difficulty in understanding the 
questions, and checked their completed work for omissions 
and inconsistencies . The boys were instructed not to write their 
names on the questionnaires and in order to emphasise the con- 
fidential nature of their replies they were shown one of the large 
envelopes, in which the completed questionnaires would be sealed 
and posted to our head quarters after they were completed. 

The work session was divided into two parts. In the first part 
the boys answered questions about their leisure interests, 
general attitudes to school, home, and friends, and personal 
characteristics, and also a few questions to establish their 
smoking experience. (Books I & II Appendix 3). In the second 
half, depending on whether they smoked, had given up smoking 
or had never smoked, they completed one of three questionnaires 
(Books III .■ III B HI Appendix 3) containing questions about 
their smoking history, contact with other smokers, attitudes to 
and knowledge of the health risk in smoking, and general 
attitudes towards smoking and towards other boys who smoked. 

The sample 

The sample was designed in such a way that detailed analysis 
could be carried out in different age-groups within different 
types of school (full details are given in Appendix 1). Six 
types of secondary school were included: mixed secondary 
modern, boys only secondary modern, mixed grammar, boys 
only grammar, mixed comprehensive*, boys only comprehensive* 
hi order that approximately the same number of boys be included 
from each type of school ten schools were selected at random 
from all the schools in England and Wales of each type, and 
from each school approximately the same number of boys was 
selected in each of the first four school years. Within each 
'mixed' school two classes were selected at random from all 


* Including bi-lateral and multi-lateral 
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the classes in each of the first four school years and the boys in 
each pair were brought together to form one class for the 
purposes of the study. Within each 'boys only' school all the 
boys in one class, selected at random from all the classes in 
each of the first four school years, were included in the sample. 
The total sample obtained by this procedure was 5,601. 

In terms of the total population of schoolboys those at secon- 
dary modern schools were under-represented and those at 
comprehensive schools were over-represented. In most of the 
analysis which this report describes, the sample was weighted 
so that the distribution of boys between different types of schools, 
was much the same as it was in the total population. This 
changed its apparent size to 6, 104. In Appendix 1, table A1.7 
gives a breakdown of the unweighted sample by school type and 
school year; table Al. 4 shows the weights which were applied 
to each of the six types of school; and table Al . 9 shows a 
breakdown of the weighted sample by school type and school year. 
The distribution of boys between secondary modern schools, 
grammar schools and comprehensive schools in the weighted 
sample bore a close resemblance to the distribution in the total 
population of school boys as is shown by the following figures . 

In our weighted sample 64% of the boys were at secondary 
modem schools, 24% were at grammar schools and 11% were 
at comprehensives. For the total population of schoolboys the 
corresponding percentages were 65% (secondary modern), 22% 
(grammar) and 12% (comprehensive)*. 

Because the sample was restricted to three types of school 
it cannot be considered completely representative of the total 
population of schoolboys. Nevertheless 83% of secondary school- 
boys aged 11-15 do attend these schools* and as the following 
figures show in respect of two demographic characteristics, 


Region 

Population 

G. S. S. Weighted 

aged 5-14 1961** 

Sample 1966 

Northern 

8% 

9% 

Yorks & E. & W. Riding 

9% 

11% 

North Midland 

7% 

7% 

Eastern 

9% 

2% 

Metropolitan 

22% 

25% 

Southern 

6% 

6% 

South Western 

7% 

6% 

Wales 

6% 

7% 

Midland 

11% 

10% 

North Western 

15% 

16% 

TOTAL 

100% 

100% 


Base 3, 577,923 6,104 

* Statistics of Education 1966, Part I, Table 5. 
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Size of Population _ . , .. 

in Local Authority Population G. S. S. Weighted 

Area. aged 5 ~ 14 1961 Sample 1966 


London 
Conurbations 
Urban - over 100, 000 
Urban - under 100, 000 
Urban under 50, 000 
Rural 

TOTAL 


22% 

22% 

13% 

11% 

14% 

21% 

10% 

12% 

21% 

26% 

21% 

8% 

100% 

100% 


Base 3, 577, 923 6,104 

education region and size of population in the school's local 
authority area, the weighted sample was similar to the total 
population. * 


The only difference these figures show is a slight bias in our 
sample towards boys attending schools in urban areas, which may 
be a reflection of the tendency for boys who live in rural areas 
to attend schools m large towns. Thus it seems justifiable to 
generalise from our weighted sample to the total population of 

=rwin° ys ' T . he t . loss t0 the sample of such small sections of the 
choolboy population as those who attend independent schools (6%) 
or direct grant grammar schools (3%) was more than offset by 
the opportunity we had to carry out detailed analysis within 
ditlerent age-groups in different types of school. 


Structure of the report 

This report is in two parts. The first part is a modified version 
of a preliminary account of the survey which was written in 
January 1968. It contains data on the incidence of smoking 
and the effectiveness of health education in reducing smoktag 
m the schools covered by the survey (Chapter 2); it also 
describes the reactions of schoolboys to the anti-smoking 
campaign, their knowledge of the health risk in smoking and 

n e smnt Ct ‘ h ^r le , d P has tod on some of their own attitudes 
to smoking (Chapter 3); finally it covers data on the social 

background of smokers, and some of the interests and other 
characteristics which distinguish them from other boys (Chapter 
4). hi the second part of the report, on the basis of the results 
of a discriminant analysis, a model is put forward to suggest 
which of the large numbers of variables included in the study 
can best eiplain the process by which boys are recruited to 
smokmg, (Chapter 5). In the final three chapters ways in 
which the recruitment progress might be reversed are con- 
strategy ^ Conclusions are dram about future anti-smoking 

Census (1961). (Age, Marital Condition and General Tables), table 15, H.M.S.O. 
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2. THE INCIDENCE OF SMOKING 
2 . 1 The extent of smoking experience 

The boys were asked whether they had ever smoked a cigarette 
and at what age they had smoked it. From their answers it 
was possible to calculate an 'accumulative incidence'* curve 
(Figure 2.1), which shows the proportion of boys who had smoked 
a cigarette at or below different ages. Over 80% of the boys 
had smoked a cigarette by the age of 15 and 45% had done so by 
the time they were 11. 


FIGURE 2-1. THE PROPORTION OF BOYS WHO 
HAVE SMOKED A CIGARETTE 



The curve shows that the experience of smoking a cigarette 
■1 is common to most schoolboys. But one smoking experience 
.3 in itself does not mean that a boy is about to become a regular 
smoker. As noted in Chapter 1 most smokers go through a long 
' period of experimentation with cigarettes before they start to 
smoke regularly. Table 2. 1 shows how far this experimentation 
had proceeded among the boys in each of the four school years 
covered by the survey, and Table 2. 2 similarly compares the 
smoking experience of the boys in each of the six types of 
school. 


* The technique for calculating accumulative incidence is given in Kinsey et al. 
(1948). 
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Table 2. 1 Experience of smoking analysed by school year 


School Year 


Experience of smoking 
(Q. 14, 15 & 16, Book I) 

1st 

(aged 

11-12) 

2nd 

(aged 

12-13) 

3rd 

(aged 

13-14) 

4th 

(aged 

14-15) 

Total 

(aged 

11-15) 



% 


% 


% 


% 


% 



Never smoked 

58' 


42 


28' 

43 

20] 

3C 

38 

53 

Smokers 

Tried one cigarette 

2 1 J 


16J 


15j 




15j 



Tried more than one 











Triers 

cigarette but does 












not smoke now 

13 


25' 


29“ 


30" 


24- 



Smokes less than 1 


n 


30 

, ;; 

38 


36 


30 


cigarette a week 

4. 


5- 


9. 


6. 


6_ 



1-4 cigs. a week 

31 


51 


51 


71 


51 



5-9 cigs. a week 

1 


3 


3 


6 


3 



10-14 cigs. a week 

0 


2 


4 


5 


3 



15 - 19 cigs. a week 

0 


0 

12 

3 

19 

2 

34 

1 

17 

Smokers 

20 - 24 cigs. a week 

0 


1 




5 





25 - 29 cigs. a week 

0 


0 


1 


2 


1 



30 - 39 cigs. a week 

0 


0 


1 


3 


1 



40 or more cigs. a week 

Oj 


lj 


lj 


4j 


1_ 



Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Weighted bases: 

1577 

1516 

1550 

1461 

6104 



Table 2. 2 Experience of smoking analysed by type of school attended 


School Type 


Experience 
of smoking 

Secondary 

Modern 

Grammar 

Comprehensive 


Boys 

only 

Mixed 

Boys 

only 

Mixed 

Boys 

only 

Mixed 



% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 



Never smoked 

38' 


36 


381 


40] 



55 

??] 

52 

Non 

Tried 1 cigarette 

15J 


13_ 


20j 


18J 


18J 




Smokers 

Tried more than 1 














cigarette but does 














not smoke now 

26' 


24 


2 n 

29 


32 

2 f] 

27 

2 l 1 

32 

Triers 

Smokes less than 1 

5J 


6J 


7j 


5J 




5J 



cigarette a week 














1-4 cigs. a week 

41 


61 


41 


3] 


5' 


5' 



5 - 9 cigs. a week 

3 


4 


3 


1 


4 


1 



10 - 14 cigs. a week 

3 


3 


2 


2 


3 


3 



15 - 19 cigs. a week 

2 


1 

21 

1 

13 

1 

10 


18 


16 

Smokers 

20 - 24 cigs. a week 

1 













25 - 29 cigs. a week 

1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 



30 - 39 cigs. a week 

1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 



40 or more cigs. a week 

L 


2 


1 _ 


1 _ 


1 . 


2. 



Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


No. in sample 

928 

843 

1027 

909 

989 

895 



It is clear from Table 2. 1 that among the younger boys 
regular smoking was rare. Over half of the first year boys 
had never smoked a cigarette, and of those who had done so, 
most said they had never smoked another one or had stopped 
smoking altogether. But among the older boys there was much 
more evidence of regular smoking. Although many were still 
at the stage of trying the occasional cigarette or claimed that 
they had given up smoking, substantial numbers were smoking 
one or more cigarettes a week. In the fourth year about a third 
had reached this level, and 14% were smoking as many as 20 
or more cigarettes weekly. 

There was little difference in the boys’ smoking experience 
between the six different types of school (Table 2.2) except 
that boys who attended secondary modern schools or compre- 
hensive schools tended to have had slightly more smoking 
experience than their contemporaries at grammar schools. 

About 50% of the former had never smoked or had only ever 
smoked one cigarette in comparison with about 60% of the latter. 
There was no clear difference between 'boys only' schools and 
'mixed schools', nor between secondary modern and compre- 
hensive schools. 

2 . 2 The definition of smoking 

The fact that many boys of this age (11-15) make only sporadic 
attempts at smoking points to the difficulty of clearly identify- 
ing the boy smoker. In order to arrive at a satisfactory definition 
of smoking a preliminary analysis was made of the boys' 
answers to a number of questions on family background and 
leisure interests. It was found that changes occurred in 
their answers, first when they had reach the stage of smoking 
more than 1 cigarette, and secondly when they had reached the 
stage of smoking 1 or more cigarettes regularly each week. 

On this basis it was possible to divide the boys into three 
groups — Non-smokers, Triers and Smokers - who were 
defined as follows: 

Non-smokers were those who had never smoked or had only 
ever smoked one cigarette. 

Triers were those who had smoked more than one cigarette, 
but at the time of the survey were either smoking less than 
one cigarette a week, or claimed that they had given up 
smoking. 

Smokers were those who were smoking one or more cigarettes 
each week. 

The advantage of treating the triers as a separate group is 
that they may be the boys who provide the best target for the 
anti-smoking campaign. About one third of the boys were triers 
(Table 2. 1), and although most of them claimed that they had 
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given up smoking at the time of the survey it seems improbable 
that many of them really were ex-smokers in the adult sense. 
What seems more likely is that their smoking attempts had just 
ceased temporarily. Their lack of commitment to smoking 
suggests an ambivalence towards it, which might be converted 
into a complete rejection if appropriate techniques of persuasion 
could be found. 

The above definitions provide a classification of smoking 
experience which is used throughout this report (in Appendix 4 
a comparison is given of the answers of non-smokers, triers 
and smokers to all the questions asked in the survey). In some 
tables in the main text, however, the smokers' group is sub- 
divided further into those smoking 1-9 cigarettes a week, those 
smoking 10 - 19 cigarettes a week and those smoking 20 or more 
cigarettes a week. The other principal bases of comparison 
used in the report are school year and type of school attended. 
But because of the similarity in smoking experience between the 
boys in mixed schools and those in 'boys only' schools, in 
tables showing comparisons between schools, the six types of 
secondary school (Table 2.2) are condensed into three: secondary 
modern, grammar and comprehensive. 


2 . 3 Smoking habits 

Most boys appeared to have mastered the technique of smoking 
a cigarette without much difficulty. Although 40% of smokers 
said that they had felt sick or dizzy after smoking their first 
cigarette (Qld, Book in, Appendix 4) only 4% said that they still 
had these reactions (Q. 2b, Book III, Appendix 4), and 80% said 
they usually took the smoke right down into their lungs (Q2h 
Book III, Appendix 4). 

In one important respect the boys’ smoking habits differed 
from those of adults. Eighty seven per cent of the boys said 
they usually smoked filter-tipped cigarettes (Q2c, Book III 
Appendix 4) in comparison with only 31% of the adult men who 
were interviewed in the McKennell and Thomas (1967) survey . 
This trend away from the untipped cigarette towards the tipped 
variety has been going on for some years. (Tobacco Research 
Council, 1966). It seems that for the younger generation of 
smokers, tipped cigarettes have an attraction which the other 
types lack. 

Table 2.3. shows how the smokers usually obtained their 
cigarettes. Most of them seemed to experience little difficulty 
in buying them, but as they got older the source they used 
changed. There was an increase across the four school years 
m the proportion who usually bought them from shops (64% in 
the first year compared with 78% in the fourth year), whereas 
there was a decline in the proportion who bought them from 
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Table 2.3 Current source of cigarettes analysed by school year 


Source of Cigarettes 

School Year 

(Q. 2d, Book ID) 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

Buy them at a shop 

64% 

77% 

75% 

78% 

Get them from friends 

12% 

7% 

10% 

11% 

Get them from slot machines 

14% 

6% 

5% 

3% 

Get them from parents 

0% 

4% 

1% 

2% 

Get them from brothers and sisters 

3% 

1% 

1% 

0% 

Get them from some other way 

7% 

5% 

8% 

6% 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Weighted bases 

69 

173 

305 

492 


slot machines (14% compared with 3%). In all four school years 
about one tenth of the boys usually obtained their cigarettes 
from friends. 


2 . 4 The national incidence of smoking 

As pointed out in Chapter 1 although the sample did not cover 
all types of school there are good grounds for considering it 
representative of the total population of secondary schoolboys aged 
11-15. Accordingly, the survey should give reasonably good 
estimates of the national incidence of smoking in this age-group. 
Table 2.4 compares the incidence figures at different ages which 
we obtained with those obtained in earlier studies in which a 
comparable definition of smoking (at least one cigarette a week) 
was employed. 

It is notable that with the exception of the studies carried out 
by the Tobacco Research Council (1961 and 1965/66) our own 
survey gave incidence figures for smoking which were not 
markedly different from those obtained in other studies. Even 
though these latter studies were carried out on more restricted 
samples than our own, or those of the Tobacco Research Council, 
in common with ours the data were collected in all of them by 
means of anonymous self -completion questionnaires. The 
Tobacco Research Council, on the other hand, obtained their 
data by means of personal interviews conducted in the children's 
homes. Although we can by no means be certain of this it does 
seem possible that the anonymous self-completion method does 
encourage more children to admit that they smoke. The close 
comparability between our figures and those obtained by others 
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Table 2.4 

Incidence of smoking in different age-groups compared for different studies 


Author of Study* 

Date 



Age 

Field 

Work 

Sample 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Cartwright A. and 
Thomson J.G. (1960) 

1959 

1578 boys in 4 
Edinburgh schools 


% 

m 

33? 

29% 

Tobacco Research 
Council (1962) 

1961 

2340 boys aged 10-15 
(quota sample) 

3% 

4% 

137 

20% 

25% 

Jefferys M. (1963) 

1962 

567 14 year old boys 
in 12 Sec. Mod. 
schools near London 




36% 


Lemin B. (1966) 

1965 

482 14 year old boys 
in 46 junior Sec. 
mixed schools in 
Aberdeen 




30% 


Holland W. W. and 
Elliott A. (1968) 

1965 

14-15 year old 
2409) boys in S. Mod 
or grammar 
2465) schools in S. E. 
England 

- 

- 

_ 

2 r 

% 


1966 

- 

- 

- 

29% 

Tobacco Research 
Council (1966) 

1965/6 

1 944 boys aged 10-15 
(random sample) 

5% 

4% 

5% 

16% 

22% 

GOVERNMENT 
SOCIAL SURVEY 

1966 

5601 boys in random 
sample of all boys 
in 3 main types of 
school 

4% 

9% 

17% 

27% 

38% 

Total population of schoolboys In 1966 in thousands 

375 

373 

381 

96 

247 


* See ‘REFERENCES’ for full details. 


Note: Incidence of smoking is defined as proportion of boys smoking at least 1 
cigarette a week. 


suggests that they are reasonably accurate. * One other point 
is worth noting about Table 2.4. There is no evidence over the 
seven years covered by the reported studies of any trend towards 
more smoking or less smoking in the 14-15 year old age-group. 
By and large the incidence of smoking seems to have remained 
stable in this population in spite of the extensive efforts of 
education and health authorities to reduce it. 


* In so far as there is any bias in our figures it probably lies in the direction of a 
slight under estimate because of the incentive which exists for schoolboys to 
cover up a prohibited activity such as smoking. 
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2. 5 The effect of health education on the incidence of smoking 

It was noted in Chapter lthat when ever health education cam- 
paigns on the subject of smoking have been carried out in schools, 
and the effects on the children’s smoking have been evaluated, 
the campaigns have been shown to have had little influence. We 
took the opportunity to ask the headmaster of each of our schools 
whether any attempts had been made to discourage the pupils 
from smoking, and if health education had been given, what form 
it would have taken for the boys in each of the selected forms, 
and when they would have experienced it last. Over the four 
school years the proportion of boys who had received some kind 
of anti-smoking education were: 41% (first year), 54% (second 
year) 60% (third year) and 63% (fourth year). This trend suggests 
that most schools who attempt to dissuade their pupils from 
smoking do so when the children first enter the school, and after 
that anti-smoking appeals are made less often. Many different 
methods of presenting anti -smoking information - sometimes 
in combination - were employed by the schools. The most com- 
mon was a talk (60%), followed by posters (49%), films (20%), 
leaflets (20%), and exhibitions (4%). Of those boys who had heard 
a talk, 39% had heard it from their headmaster, 16% from another 
teacher, 10% from the medical officer of health, and 6% from 
another health educator from outside the school. 

Even though not all the schools had used health education 
techniques to combat smoking, nearly all of them had an anti- 
smoking policy. All the heads thought that children should be 
discouraged from smoking and punished those who were caught 
smoking on the school premises. Staff were also discouraged 
from smoking in front of the children in most of the schools, but 
this policy was slightly less common in secondary modern schools 
than it was in grammar schools and comprehensive schools: 78% 
of the boys at secondary modern schools were attending schools 
where this was the policy in comparison with over 90% of those 
at grammars and comprehensives. On the other hand, health 
education on smoking was more commonly given in the secondary 
modern schools than it was in the other types: 66% of the boys 
at secondary modern schools had experienced some form of it 
in comparison with 47% of those at grammar schools and 44% 
of those at comprehensives. 

There was little evidence that the schools that were doing 
most to discourage their pupils from smoking were having much 
success either in the short term or the long term. Table 2. 5 
shows that the incidence of smoking was, if anything, slightly 
higher among the boys in schools where health education was 
given than it was among the others. It is also clear from this 
table that health education given recently (less than 6 months 
ago) was having no more effect than health education given some 
time ago (more than 6 months), and that no one technique of 
health education was having any more success in reducing smok- 
ing than the others. All of them, in fact, with the exception of 
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Table 2 . 5 The effect of anti -smoking education cm the incidence of smoking 


Action school has taken to combat smoking 

Proportion 
of boys 
smoking 

No Health Education 

15% (3499) 

Health Education - more than 6 months ago 

18% (1609) 

less than 6 months ago 

19% (1781) 

Type of Health 


Education - Film 

25% ( 740) 

Posters 

18% (1963) 

Leaflets 

24% ( 628) 

Exhibition 

21% ( 176) 

Talk 

20% (1838) 

By Headmaster 

16% (1002) 

By teacher 

26% ( 256) 

By Medical Officer of Health 

25% ( 234) 

By Health educator 

14% ( 233) 


talks given by health educators or the headmaster, seemed to be 
encouraging smoking rather than reducing it, a rather surprising 
finding which may simply reflect the fact that schools were 
smoking is a problem do most to combat it. As we have just 
seen, secondary modern schools go in for anti-smoking education 
more than other types of schools and this may again be due to a 
reaction on the part of school staff to the slightly higher incidence 
of smoking in the secondary modern school. In spite of this 
possibility there was no evidence from an examination of the 
effect of health education on the incidence of smoking within 
the three types of school that smoking was being reduced in 
any of them. 

Other aspects of school policy towards smoking such as whether 
anti-smoking posters were currently being displayed and whether 
members of staff were discouraged from smoking in front of 
the pupils similarly did not seem to be having any influence. But 
one other characteristic of the school - the headmaster's smok- 
ing habits - did seem to be moderately affecting the boys smoking 
behaviour. Table 2.6 shows that in secondary modern and com- 
prehensive schools in which the headmaster smoked cigarettes 
the incidence of smoking was slightly higher than it was in schools 
where the headmaster was a non-smoker. 

It would seem unwise to conclude from these figures that 
a headmaster who gives up smoking is likely immediately to 
reduce smoking among his pupils. The differences may be due 
in part to a degree of dishonesty among boys in schools where 
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Table 2.6 The r elati on between headmaster’s smoking habits and the 
incidence of smoking in different types of school 


Headmaster's 
smoking habits 

Proportion of boys smoking in different types of 
school 

Secondary 

Modern 

Grammar 

Comprehensive 

Does not smoke 

17% (2910) 

15% ( 578) 

15% ( 425) 

Smokes pipe or cigars 

22% ( 501) 

10% ( 485) 

20% ( 75) 

Smokes cigarettes 

26% ( 453) 

13% ( 418) 

22% ( 148) 


Note: Figures in brackets are bases for percentages. 


the headmasters are non-smokers. The fear of a possible 
r come-back’ if they admit that they smoke may encourage a few 
to pretend that they don't. Whether or not this is the explana- 
tion, the finding points to the influence a headmaster can have 
in creating the atmosphere which surrounds smoking in his own 
school. The headmaster who smokes openly in front of his pupils 
may give them confidence to continue their own smoking, and 
to be open about it, whereas the head who is strongly opposed 
to smoking may make the boys much more uncertain about their 
own smoking attempts - even to the extent of denying that they 
smoke. 


2 . 6 Conclusions 

The data reported in this chapter may seem discouraging to 
health educators. It seems that most boys are going to try a 
cigarette while they are at secondary school, and by the time 
they reach the fourth year substantial numbers are smoking with 
some regularity. The incidence of smoking among schoolboys 
appears to have remained stable over the last few years in spite 
of extensive efforts to reduce it, and no one health education 
technique seems to have had much more influence on the children 
than the others. In spite of their apparent failure to influence 
smoking behaviour health education campaigns may still have 
served a useful purpose. Most of them have been primarily 
concerned with informing children that smoking is injurious to 
health and the increased knowledge which the children have gained 
may have beneficial long term effects on their smoking behaviour. 
It will be shown in a later chapter (Part n, Chapter 8) that belief 
in the health risk in smoking can play an important role in 
inhibiting the development of the smoking habit. 
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3 REACTIONS TO THE ANTI-SMOKING CAMPAIGN 


It was concluded at the end of the last chapter that although health 
education campaigns in schools have not stopped children smoking, 
they may have had long term effects on their attitudes towards 
it. Much of this chapter will be concerned with how far the anti- 
smoking campaign has succeeded in getting the medical facts 
about smoking across to schoolboys, and to what extent they have 
been deterred from smoking by the campaign. First of all, how- 
ever, we shall briefly consider some general reactions to anti- 
smoking advertisements. 

3 . 1 Attitudes to anti-smoking advertisements 

The boys were asked whether they had seen any advertisements 
which were designed to stop people smoking, and, more specifi- 
cally, whether they had seen any of these in children’s magazines 
and newspapers. Most of the boys (82%) recalled having seen 
some advertisements, but a substantial proportion (one fifth) had 
not seen any of them (Q.A15a, Book HI, Appendix 4), and one 
quarter had not seen those for children (Q. A15b, Book HI, 
Appendix 4). 

There were mixed feelings about the effectiveness of anti- 
smoking advertisements; about half the boys thought that they 
might stop children smoking, and about half thought that they 
would not do so (Q.A15c(i), Book III, Appendix 4). Among the 
main reasons they gave for believing that the advertisements 
would not be effective were: 'children make up their own minds 
about smoking whatever the advertisements say’; ’children don't 
take any notice of the advertisements’; 'telling children not to 
smoke makes them smoke all the more' - all of which were 
given by two thirds or more (Q.A15c(ii), Book HI, Appendix 4). 

As might be expected, smokers were less favourably inclined 
towards the campaign than non-smokers. In all types of school, 
fewer smokers than non-smokers thought that the anti- smoking 
advertisements would be effective and more smokers (48%) than 
non-smokers (13%) thought that 'too much fuss was being made 
about smoking' (Q.A12, Book HI, Appendix 4). A further ex- 
ample of the more negative reactions of smokers to the campaign 
was shown by their opinions about the sportsmen and sportswomen 
who say 'smoking is bad for you’. Fifty per cent of smokers said 
they believed the sportsmen in comparison with 78% of triers 
and 88% of non-smokers. It was notable, however, that only one 
fifth of the smokers rejected the views of the sportsmen outright. 
A substantial proportion (28%) said that they were not sure 
whether they believed them or not. Barely any of the triers or 
non-smokers refused to commit themselves in this way (Q. A14, 
Book HI, Appendix 4). 

Pilot data suggested that the reasons many boys do not believe 
the sportsmen are because they think they smoke in private, or 
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because they know of other sportsmen who do smoke. Of course, 
any sportsman who does smoke is bound to weaken the effective- 
ness of this method of presenting the anti- smoking message. But 
in spite of this, the fact that large numbers of boys did appear, 
either to believe the sportsmen, or to be in doubt about the truth 
of what they said, suggests that they can play a valuable part in 
the campaign. 

3. 2 The Lung cancer hazard and other health risks 

Nearly all the boys in each of the four school years said that 
they had heard about lung cancer (Q. A7a, Book HI, Appendix 4). 
They had received their information about it from a number of 
different sources: two thirds said they had heard people talk about 


Table 3 . 1 Source of information about lung cancer analysed by school year 


Source of Information 


School Year 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

Read about it 

39% 

48% 

50% 

56% 

Heard people talk about it 

59% 

68% 

65% 

71% 

Seen a film about it 

28% 

38% 

44% 

45% 

Seen advertisements about it 

64% 

67% 

69% 

73% 

Seen a T.V. programme 
about it 

63% 

70% 

68% 

75% 

Heard a doctor or nurse give 
a talk about it 

35% 

33% 

28% 

24% 

Heard about it in a lesson at 
school 

16% 

26% 

34% 

33% 

Weighted bases 

1577 

1516 

1550 

1461 


Table 3 . 2 Source of information about lung cancer analysed by type of 
school attended 


Source of Information 


School Type 

Secondary 

Modern 

Grammar 

Compre- 

hensive 

Read about it 

42% 

64% 

49% 

Heard people talk about it 

63% 

73% 

68% 

Seen a film about it 

41% 

30% 

45% 

Seen advertisements about it 

66% 

73% 

67% 

Seen a T.V. programme about it 
Heard a doctor or nurse give a talk 

69% 

69% 

68% 

about it 

33% 

22% 

29% 

Heard about it in a lesson at school 

31% 

14% 

37% 

Weighted bases 

3924 

1481 

699 
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it or had seen a television programme or advertisements about 
it; about half said that they had read about it; about a third had 
seen a film or heard a doctor or nurse give a talk about it; and 
a quarter had heard about it in a lesson at school (Q. A8, Book III, 
Appendix 4). Tables 3.1 and 3.2 show the differences in the 
proportions of boys mentioning these sources across the four 
school years and between the different types of school. As the 
boys got older all sources of information were mentioned more 
often except the talk by the doctor and nurse. This suggests 
that exposure to the subject of lung cancer increases as boys 
get older, but that only fairly recently have the facts been pre- 
sented to them by medical experts . There were also indications 
of greater interest in the subject of lung cancer among the gram- 
mar school boys than among those at secondary modern and 
comprehensive schools. Even though, in confirmation of the 
data discussed in the previous chapter (2. 5), health education on 
smoking from a doctor, nurse or teacher was less common in 
grammar schools than other types of school, more of the grammar 
school boys had read about lung cancer or heard people talk about 
it. 


Although most of the boys had hear d about lung cancer, a few of 
them (9%) did not believe that smoking cigarettes caused it. 

Fewer smokers than non-smokers or triers were convinced, and 
more of them thought that such agents as ’car exhausts’, 'dirt 
in the air from factories’ and 'thick fog’ were to blame (Q. A7b, 
Book m, Appendix 4). In spite of this as high a proportion as 
79% of smokers did believe that cigarettes caused the disease. 

There were no differences between schools in relation to this 
issue but beliefs did change as the boys got older. Table 3. 3 
shows that across the four school years there was a slight decline 
in the proportions of boys who believed that smoking was the 
cause of lung cancer, and there was a rise in the proportions of 
boys who thought that other causal agents were responsible. 


Table 3 . 3 Possible causes of lung cancer analysed by school year 


Possible causes of lung cancer 

School year 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

Car exhausts 

32% 

40% 

44% 

47% 

Dirt in the air 

40% 

48% 

56% 

64% 

Smoking cigarettes 

96% 

92% 

90% 

87% 

Thick fog 

32% 

42% 

41% 

50% 

Weighted bases 

1519 

1436 

1486 

1442 
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It has often been noted in previous studies (Chapter 1) that 
acceptance of the belief that smoking causes lung cancer does 
not necessarily lead the smoker to try to give up smoking, or 
even to want to do so. This conflict between belief and action 
was also apparent in our sample, particularly among those boys 
who smoked most heavily. Table 3. 4 shows that although about 
two thirds of all smokers believed that they themselves could get 
lung cancer from smoking only 15% of those who were smoking 
20 or more cigarettes a week said they were put off smoking by 
this danger. 


Table 3 . 4 Lung cancer as an inhibitor of smoking analysed by amount smoked 


Opinion 

Cigarettes smoked a week 

1 - 9 

10 - 19 

20+ 

Believes could get lung cancer from 
smoking (Q. A9, Book HI) 

68% 

63% 

68% 

Is put off smoking by the danger of 
lung cancer (Q.AlOa, Book m) 

35% 

25% 

15% 

Weighted bases* 

314 

208 

280 


* 3rd and 4th year smokers only. 


How the boys were able to reconcile themselves to the belief 
that if they went on smoking they would get lung cancer is shown 
by Table 3.5. Two of the main reasons they gave for not being 
put off smoking were: 'I enjoy smoking’, and 'I don’t worry about 
it'. This somewhat devil-may-care attitude may be inevitable 
among boys of this age group, but it was also backed by more 
logical rationalisations for continuing smoking, which were re- 
lated to the amount the boys smoked. The more the boys smoked 
the less likely they were to say that they did not smoke enough 
to get lung cancer, or did not breath the smoke right down into 
their lungs, but the more likely they were to say that they were 
unable to give up smoking. Among the heaviest smokers about 
two thirds appeared to believe that they were ’addicted' to smoking. 

Other reasons the boys gave for not being put off smoking were 
further defences which smokers are able to use against the health 
message of the anti-smoking campaign (Q.AlOb, Book m, 

Appendix 4). Three quarters of the smokers said that non- 
smokers get lung cancer, and over half believed that if they were 
going to get lung cancer smoking wouldn't make any difference, 
or that the causal connection between smoking and lung cancer 
has not been proved. On the other hand only a quarter believed 
that they were too young to get lung cancer themselves. 
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Table 3 . 5 Reasons for not being put off smoking by the possibility of 
lung cancer analysed by amount smoked 


Reason (Q.AlOb, Book HI) 

Cigarettes smoked a week 

1-9 

10-19 

20+ 

I enjoy smoking 

86% 

90% 

91% 

I don't worry about it 

77% 

73% 

82% 

I don't smoke enough to get lung cancer 
I don't breathe the smoke right down 

80% 

68% 

46% 

into my lungs 

32% 

22% 

9% 

I can't stop smoking 

22% 

36% 

62% 

Weighted bases* 

204 

156 

238 


* 3rd and 4th year smokers who said they were not put off smoking by the 
danger of lung cancer. 


The relatively small proportion of non-smokers (18%) and the 
larger proportion of triers (35%), who said they were not put off 
smoking by the danger of lung cancer, gave the above rationali- 
sations for smoking less often than the smokers, but there were 
substantial numbers who did express them. It seems that the 
kind of defences adults use to justify their smoking are well 
known by boys of this age, and that the anti- smoking campaign is 
failing to combat them effectively. 

Most of the boys believed that smoking could damage health 
in other ways besides causing lung cancer, but again this belief 
was held less often by smokers than non-smokers: 78% of the 
smokers held it, in comparison with 91% of the triers and 93% 
of the non-smokers (Q. Alla, Book III, Appendix 4). The other 
ways in which it was thought smoking could affect health were 
mostly of the kind which boys would be able to recognise in them- 
selves or in others who smoke. In all types of school and at all 
ages about 80% of the boys thought that smoking 'makes your 
breathing difficult' or 'gives you bad breath'; and about three 
quarters said that it 'damages your teeth', weakens you', 'or 
damages your mouth or throat*. The frequency with which one 
effect was mentioned varied between the three types of school: 

46% of the boys at secondary modern schools thought that smoking 
'stops you growing' in comparison with 32% of those at compre- 
hensive schools and 26% of those at grammar schools. More 
non-smokers and triers than smokers believed that smoking 
could have all these effects, but substantial numbers of smokers did 
agree with them: two thirds of the smokers thought that 'smoking 
weakens you', 'makes your breathing difficult' and 'gives you 
bad breath'. It will be shown in Part II (Chapter 8) that these 
minor health hazards in smoking may be able to play a particularly 
important part in anti- smoking appeals. Because these effects 
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are easily recognisable reminding smokers about them might 
be one of the best means of making the health argument against 
smoking convincing. 


3. 3 The effect of the campaign on boys’ attitudes 

Although substantial numbers of smokers said that they were 
not put off smoking by the danger of lung cancer, there were 
several indications that the campaign had affected their attitudes 
to it in other ways. The boys were asked what they thought the 
right age was for boys and girls to take up smoking (Q. A5a and 
Q. A5b, Book III, Appendix 4); 37% of them thought that boys 
should not take up smoking at any time in their lives, and 48% 
thought that girls should not take up smoking either. Although 
total opposition to smoking was more rare among smokers than 
non-smokers, 11% of the smokers thought that boys shouldnot 
take up smoking and 26% held this view about girls. Further 
disapproval of smoking on the part of the boys was shown by 
their attitudes to their own future role as parents; 91% of non- 
smokers said they would not allow their own children to smoke, 
in comparison with 83% of triers and 63% of smokers (Q.A13, 

Book IE, Appendix 4). 

More evidence that the campaign was affecting boys’ attitudes 
to smoking was obtained by asking smokers whether they wanted 
to stop smoking or whether they meant to go on (Q. 2i(i), 

Book HE, Appendix 4). In each of the second, third and fourth 
years, just below half said that they wanted to stop smoking, and 
in the first year where there were very few smokers, just over 
one third. The desire to give up smoking was slightly less com- 
mon in the grammar school than the other types of school, which 
may be a reflection of the smaller amount of health education on 
smoking which grammar school boys had received; 39% of gram- 
mar school smokers said they wanted to give up smoking in com- 
parison with 44% of those at comprehensive schools and 49% of 
those at secondary modern schools. 

The smokers were asked why they wanted to give up smoking 
(Q. 2(i) (ii), Book III, Appendix 4) and the triers who claimed 
they had stopped smoking why they had done so (Q. le (i), Book III, 
Appendix 4). Over 80% of the smokers gave the reasons; 'I think 
smoking costs too much', T think smoking is bad for my health’, 

’I think I won’t be fit for sports’, and 'I want to prove that I can 
stop’. Triers had fewer reasons for stopping smoking than 
smokers had for wanting to stop. The three reasons which were 
given most often by them were; 'I thought smoking cost too much’ 
(80%), ’I thought smoking was bad for my health’ (83%), and ’my 
parents didn’t like me smoking' (75%). 

Both groups of boys (smokers and triers) were asked to indi- 
cate which reason out of those which they had given was most 
important of all of them (Q. le(ii) and Q. 2i(iii), Book HI, Appendix 
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W6 T e n ° differences in the reasons given by the bovs 
at the different types of school, but changes did occur in Lm 
as he boys got older. Table 3.6 shows the main reasons selected 
y riers m each of the four school years, and Table 3 7 the 

mam reasons selected by smokers. iaDie3.7the 


Table 3.6 Triers' most important reason for giving up smoking 


Reason 

School year 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

I didn't like smoking 
My parents didn't like me smoking 
Smoking cost too much 
I thought I might get lung cancer 
I thought smoking was bad for my health 
I thought smoking was a dirty habit 
I thought I wouldn't be fit for sports 
I wanted to prove that I could stop 

13% 

17% 

3% 

23% 

17% 

5% 

15% 

7% 

21% 

7% 

5% 

16% 

23% 

5% 

17% 

6% 

18% 

11% 

12% 

15% 

20% 

5% 

17% 

3% 

24% 

6% 

10% 

12% 

23% 

5% 

13% 

8% 

Weighted bases* 

265 

458 

584 

528 


* Triers who had given up smoking. 


Table 3. 7 Smokers' most important reason for wanting to give np smoking 


Reason 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

I don't like smoking 
My parents don't like me smoking 
I think smoking costs too much 
I think I might get lung cancer 
I think smoking is bad for health 
I think smoking is a dirty habit 
I think I won't be fit for sports 
I want to prove that I can stop 

34% 

37% 

21% 

1% 

7% 

20% 

5% 

33% 

11% 

3% 

13% 

16% 

5% 

12% 

12% 

27% 

18% 

2% 

7% 

17% 

6% 

9% 

17% 

24% 

26% 

3% 

8% 

9% 

Weighted bases* 

26 

73 

152 

214 


* All smokers who said they wanted to give up smoking. 


These tables provide a good Indication of the features of the 

aaL’ S1 T C tas1t CamPa i 11 m W ? 1Ch matt6r m0St t0 boys of Cerent 
Th * 1S n , otable that onl y among the oldest triers and 
smokers was smoking costs too much' selected by substantial 
tt, p m vn rS as f tbelr P rmci P al reason for giving up smoking. For 
the youngest bqys 'my parents don't like me smoking’ appeared 
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to be a more Important reason, particularly among the smokers 
(34% selected it). At all ages health reasons including: 'I might 
get lung cancer', 'I think smoking is bad for my health', and 'I 
won't be fit for sports' were selected by about half the boys, which 
suggests that the campaign is having a marked effect on awareness 
of the health risk in smoking. But it is notable that as they got 
older fewer boys gave lung cancer as the principal reason, and 
more gave general health. Dislike of smoking was selected as 
the principal reason for giving up by about one fifth of the triers 
in the second, third and fourth years and by about one eighth of 
those in the first year. This reason was not given at all by the 
smokers in the first and second years and was selected by about 
one twentieth of those in the third and fourth years. Its pro- 
minence for triers suggests that many of them may have still 
been at a stage in their smoking careers when the unpleasantness 
of smoking the first one or two cigarettes was still strong enough 
for them to resist the pressures to go on experimenting with 
smoking. 


3 . 4 The cost of smoking 

Although the reasons a boy gives for wanting to give up smoking 
provide a good indication of its unattractive features for him we 
cannot be certain that they carry sufficient weight to make him 
change his behaviour . Much of Chapter 8 (Part II) will be con- 
cerned with ways of making the various themes of anti-smoking 
appeals more effective . But it is worth considering at this 
point the real relevance for boys in this age group of the 'cost 
of smoking' as a reason for giving it up. 

A recurrent theme of anti-smoking appeals directed at school- 
children has been that the money they spend on cigarettes could 
be spent on other more attractive things if they gave up smoking. 
We saw in chapter 2 that most boys (about 80%) do spend money 
on cigarettes, but the whole usefulness of the 'save money' 
approach rests on the assumption that they spend enough to make 
a significant saving if they gave up smoking. 

The amount of money the boys were spending in relation to 
the total amount they had to spend is shown in Figure 3.1 (derived 
from Q19a, Book I and Q2a, Book III, Appendix 4). These 
diagrams compare for boys in each school year the weekly 
spending money of smokers, triers and non-smokers with the 
amount of money spent each week on smoking by smokers. Each 
point on the three 'pocket money' curves shows the proportion 
of boys who were receiving an amount of money each week which 
was greater than or equal to the corresponding amount on the 
horizontal axis; each point on the 'smoking expenditure' curve 
shows the proportion of smokers who were spending each week 
on smoking an amount of money greater than or equal to the 
amount on the horizontal axis. 
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FIGURE 3-1. COMPARISON OF THE AMOUNT OF MONEY WHICH BOYS SAVE OR SPEND IN ANY WAY THEY LIKE 
AND THE AMOUNT OF MONEY THEY SPEND ON SMOKING 


1st Year Per cent 2nd Year 




amount on the horizontal axis. —»•••• non-smokers 



It is clear from these diagrams that smokers were substantially 
better off than non-smokers or triers at all ages. Looking at the 
50 per cent points on each 'pocket money’ curve we see that in 
the first year the smokers were receiving, on average*, about 
6/- a week, in comparison with 4/- for triers and non-smokers. 

In the fourth year the corresponding amounts were 14/- for 
smokers, 10/- for triers and 9/- for non-smokers. But having 
more money did not mean that the smokers felt they were better 
off than the others: 47% of them said that they were 'usually broke 
at the end of the week' in comparison with 32% of triers and 27% 
of non-smokers (Q. 21, Book I, Appendix 4); and fewer of the 
smokers saved any money regularly each week (Q. 19b(i) Book I 
Appendix 4). 

These last findings are not surprising when we look at the 
proportions of the smokers' pocket money which was being de- 
voted to cigarettes. On average, about one third of their weekly 
pocket money was being spent on smoking. In the first year the 
average expenditure on smoking was 2/- a week which compares 
with an average pocket money of 6/- a week; in the fourth year 
the figures were 4/- spent in comparison with 14/- received. 

A third of a boy's pocket money spent on cigarettes seems a 
sizeable expenditure, and it suggests that the 'cost of smoking 
is a valuable theme for anti-smoking appeals. But if the items 
which are displayed in advertisements as possible substitutes for 
cigarettes are to be thought realistic it would seem important 
that they should bear some relation to the amounts of money 
boys would save by giving up smoking. It is worth noting that 
the average first year boy who gave up smoking for a year would 
only save about £5 and the average fourth year boy about £10. 


3. 5 Conclusions 

It is clear that the campaign has succeeded in making boys aware 
of the health risk in smoking, and that most boys of this age are 
sufficiently interested in the subject to read about it and discuss 
it with their friends. Even though some sources of information, 
e.g. the sportsmen who appear in anti- smoking advertisements, 
are treated with a certain amount of scepticism, particularly by 
smokers, a surprisingly large number do believe that smoking 
causes lung cancer and that if they smoke they will get lung 
cancer themselves. In addition many boys, including smokers, 
acknowledge that smoking can damage health in other 'minor' 
ways besides causing lung cancer and substantial numbers appear 
to want to give up smoking — not least because it is very expensive 
for them. But the information gap is still not completely bridged. 
Smokers are able to cite other causes of lung cancer besides 
cigarettes, and the more they smoke the less likely they are to 
be put off by the belief t hat they will get lung cancer from smoking . 

* This estimate of an average amount is known as the ‘median’ amount. 
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Rationalisations for continued smoking also gather strength as 
boys come to smoke more heavily, and lung cancer as a reason 
for giving up smoking becomes less prominent as they get older 
These findings suggest that large numbers of smokers are ambi- 
valent about the smoking habit. But ambivalence in itself is no 
guarantee that the negative aspects of smoking will supplant the 
positive ones. Reminding boys of the expense of smoking may 

n rCe , ltS unattractive side, providing the amount of 
money boys spend on smoking is taken into account. There is 
clearly also a need for more health education on the subject of 
smoking in all schools - including the grammar schools where the 
smoking problem may be less evident. In Part II (Chapter 8) we 

effective nSlder d6taU ^ 171)68 ° f a PP roach whlch may be most 
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4. THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND AND INTERESTS OF SMOKERS 

The growing boy is subjected to a number of influences which may 
predispose him to try smoking. The family he comes from, the 
friends he has, the school he attends, all go to create the kind 
of environment in which smoking may be inhibited or encouraged. 
At the same time his personal interests and ambitions may lead 
him to seek out the kind of social life in which he will be under 
strong pressure to smoke. In this chapter we shall begin to con- 
struct a picture of the boy smoker by considering first, a number 
of features of the boys' social background which accompanied 
increased smoking experience, and secondly, by looking at the 
leisure interests which characterise smokers, triers and non- 
smokers. 

4.1 Family background 

Smokers tended to come from large families - particularly those 
in which there were older brothers and sisters: 43% of the 
smokers had 2 or more older brothers and sisters in comparison 
with 34% of triers and 24% of non-smokers (Q. 2bi, Book I, 
Appendix 4). The older brothers' and sisters' own smoking 
behaviour was also strongly related to that of their younger 
brothers. Table 4. 1 shows that the more of these older smokers 
there were in a boy's family the greater was his tendency to have 
tried smoking himself. 


Table 4. 1 Smoking experience analysed by number of older brothers and 
sisters who smoke 



No. of older brothers and sisters who smoke 
(Q.A1, Book HI) 

Smoking experience 

None 

1 

2 

3 

4+ 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Non- smoker 

62 

38 

35 

35 

25 


26 

37 

37 

38 

52 

Smoker 

11 

25 

28 

28 

23 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Weighted bases 

3907 

1221 

549 

244 

183 


It is notable that it was the tendency to be a trier, rather 
than a smoker, which was most strongly associated with the 
presence of older brothers and sisters in the boys' families. 
Although the proportion of boys who had reached the stage of 
regular smoking rose as the number of these older brothers and 
sisters increased, there was a greater rise in the proportion who 
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*u ac ^ ed f 116 , Stage of ir y in S smoking. This finding suggests 
that the boys older brothers and sisters were exerting an import- 
ant influence on their first smoking attempts, but there was not 
much evidence that they were actively encouraging their younger 
brothers to smoke by giving them cigarettes. Only 8% of the 
boys had obtained their first cigarette in this way (Q. lb, Book in 
Appendix 4), and barely any of the smokers said that they 
currently obtained their cigarettes from their brothers and sisters 
(O. ^d, Book lU, Appendix 4). 


In view of the strong association between older brothers' and 
slst ® r ® smoking habits and the boys' own smoking experience it 
might be expected that parents’ smoking habits would also be 
associated with the smoking experience of their sons. As can 
be seen from Table 4. 2, in our sample regular smoking was only 
slightly more common among boys in families where one or both 
parents smoked than it was in families where neither parent 
smoked. And the tendency to be a trier was also no stronger 
when the parents were smokers than it was when they were non- 

fimntoho J 


Table 4. 2 Smoking experience analysed by whether parents smoke or not 


Smoking experience 

Parents smoking (Q.A3, Book m) 

Neither 

parent 

smokes 

Only father 
smokes 

Only mother! Both 
smokes pare , nts 

Non-smoker 

Trier 

Smoker 

% 

59 

29 

13 

% 

53 

32 

15 

% 

51 

30 

19 

% 

51 

30 

19 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Weighted bases 

1160 

1709 

672 

2563 


Most earlier studies (Chapter 1) have stressed the importance 
of parental example as an influence on children's smoking be- 
haviour, and it is a little surprising that our data did not give 
more indication of it. What appeared to be more strongly re- 
lated to the boys' smoking experience was their parents' attitude 
towards smoking. The boys were asked what they thought their 
parents would do if they smoked a cigarette in front of them. 

Table 4. 3 shows that there was a strong tendency for a lack of 
action on the part of the parents to be associated with increased 
smoking experience. Of those boys who thought that their parents 
would do nothing if they caught them smoking, half were smokers, 
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Table 4.3 Smoking experience analysed by whether parents punish 
children for smoking 


Smoking experience 

What child thinks parents would do if he smoked in front of 
them (Q.A4, Book HI) 

Would punish child 
and tell him not to 
smoke 

Would just tell 
child not to smoke 

Would do nothing 


% 

% 

% 

Non-smoker 

59 

46 

25 

Trier 

30 

31 

24 

Smoker 

11 

23 

51 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

Weighted bases 

3846 

1892 

366 


whereas of those who thought they would be punished only one 
tenth smoked. 

Of course it needs to be said that data of this kind which come 
from the boys’ perception of their parents' attitudes may in part 
be a distortion of the true situation. A boy who is questioned 
about smoking is under a certain amount of pressure to justify 
his behaviour, and it is clearly easier for him to say that his 
parents, in effect, approve of his smoking than it is for him to 
say that they disapprove of it. There is a good evidence to 
suggest, however, (considered in detail in Chapter 7, (Part II) 
that the strong association shown in Table 4. 3 cannot be accounted 
for entirely in these terms. Smokers seemed, more than non- 
smokers, to live in homes in which a permissive atmosphere 
surrounded smoking. Although barely any boys had obtained 
their first cigarette from their parents (4%), or were currently 
getting their cigarettes from them (2%) (Q. lb and Q. 2d, Book III, 
Appendix 4), they appeared to have easier access to cigarettes 
in their own homes. More smokers and triers than non-smokers 
said that cigarettes were often left lying about at home (Q. A2, 

Book IE, Appendix 4), and in conjunction with the fact that the 
former tended to have brothers and sisters who smoked this 
points to a fairly accepting attitude adopted by their parents to- 
wards smoking. 

It has been observed in previous studies that smoking is less 
common in the higher social status sections of the population 
than it is in the lower ones. For example, employing a condensed 
version of the Registrar General’s sixfold classification of 
occupations, McKennell and Thomas (1967) found that 53% of 
those adults whose occupations placed them in classes I, II or 
III, (professional, managerial and other non-manual) had smoked 
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nf at some time in their lives, in comparison with 71% 

occupations^ if 8 IV 0r V andLskiliJmanua 

occupations). It was expected that this variation in smoking 
experience between classes would similarly occur among the 
boys divided in groups defined by the social class of their fathers 
Barely any variation was found. The extent of 

c^~X?2E^“ of thelr fathers ' sociai 

It has been argued (Centers 1949) that social classes are 
oWecr defl i ed b l the self - election of their members than by 
objective classtfication of such characteristics as occupation 
In order to investigate the influence of social class defined in 

thetrT 7 ’ .f 16 . b . oys were asked what social class they thought 
their family belonged to. About one third said that they did not 

ctTs^But amo thi th ^ ^ famUy beltmged a ™tic U lar 
Slight tendl r f g thosl f . Wh0 * d express an opinion there was a 
thought their fn u smokl , ng t0 be more common among those who 
thought their J , y WaS , WOrking class ' than among those who 
thought their family was middle class' (Table 4.4). Although it 

Tmai? a 6 “““S" *° make t0 ° much of what amounts to a relatively 
thmkthft ^ latl0n ,’- Xt d06S S6em posslble that some boys may 
the = ^ i ^ sm ° klng they are adopting the appropriate role of 
the social class to which they think they belong. If they are 
adopting such a role these boys are in fact accurately reflecting 
the situation in the adult world. E 


Table4. 4 Smoking experience analysed by perceived social class 


Smoking experience 

Perceived Social Class (Q. 17, Book I) 

Upper 

Middle 

class 

Middle 

Class 

Working 

Class 

1 No. 
Parti- 
cular 

Don’t 

Know 

Non-smoker 

Trier 

Smoker 

% 

59 

29 

12 

% 

55 

30 

15 

% 

49 

29 

22 

% 

50 

34 

16 

% 

56 

29 

15 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Weighted bases 

289 

1578 

2176 

522 

1539 


4.2 Peer Group Pressures 

f arly teens T important new influence on a boy's behaviour 
and values comes from his group of friends. As noted by the 
Plowcien Committee (C.A.C.E, 1966, chi), from ages 8-12 
children move increasingly into groups composed of children of 
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their own age and maturity (peer groups). And the Behaviour 
adopted by the leader o£ the group or the majority of its members 
will be an example for all of them. 

There was evidence from the history of the boys smoking 
attempts that their friends had played a major part by either 
encouraging them to smoke or by giving them access to cigarettes. 
Far more of them (57%) had obtained their first cigarette from 
a friend than from any other source (Q. lb, Book Iff, Appendix 4), 
and a substantial minority (10%) of those who were smoking at 
the time of the survey usually got their cigarettes from friends 
(Q 2d Book IE, Appendix 4). The reasons given by the boys for 
smoking also suggested that many were under pressure from 
their friends to smoke. Thus although the most common reason 
given for smoking the first cigarette was curiosity ('I wanted to 
Low what smoking was like'), one quarter gave such reasons 
as: 'I was dared to smoke’; 'I was showing off'; 'I wanted to be 
like my friends who smoked’ (Q. lc, Book III, Appendix 4). And 
among those who were smoking at the time of the survey one third 
said that one of their reasons for doing so was because their 
friends smoked (Q. 2a, Book III, Appendix 4). 

Further direct evidence from the boys themselves about the 
pressure they were under from their friends came from two 
opinion questions. Table 4. 5 compares the proportions of smokers, 
triers and non-smokers who agreed with the statements: Others 
are often encouraging me to smoke' and ’If you don t smoke other 
boys make fun of you’ . 


Table 4. 5 Social pressure to smoke 


Smoking experience 


Opinion 

Non- 

smoker 

Trier 

Smoker 

Total 

Others are often trying to 
encourage me to smoke 
(Q.D17, Bookm) 

54% 

62% 

46% 

55% 

If you don’t smoke other 
boys make fun of you 
(Q.D27, Bookm) 

46% 

42% 

30% 

42% 

Weighted bases 

3230 

1836 

1038 

6104 


Over half the boys endorsed the first of these statements and 
just below half endorsed the second. But what is particularly 
notable is that the boys who were not smoking (triers and non- 
smokers) endorsed them most. More triers (62%) than any other 
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group said that friends often encouraged them to smoke, which 
suggests that these boys who had ceased their attempts to smoke 
were under the greatest pressure of all from their friends to 
take up smoking. Substantial numbers of non-smokers and triers 
indicated that they felt they were making fools of themselves by 
not smoking: over 40% of them agreed that other boys make fun 
of you if you do not smoke in comparison with 30% of smokers. 
The response to both these opinion items suggests that the need 
to conform with the group produces a certain amount of conflict 
about smoking. It is among boys who are not smoking where the 
conflict seems to be experienced most strongly. 

The extent to which smoking was the norm rather than the 
exception among the boys' friends is shown in Figure 4. 1 (derived 
from Q. A6, Book m, Appendix 4). The three diagrams provide 
a striking illustration of the extent to which group conformity 
occurs in relation to smoking. 


The top diagram shows that among those boys who said that 
none of their friends smoked there were no smokers, whereas 
among those boys who said all their friends smoked 62% were 
smokers. In marked contrast, as the bottom diagram shows, 
among boys who said that none of their friends smoked 87% were 
non-smokers, whereas among those who said that all of their 
friends smoked only 13% were non-smokers. 


The middle diagram provides further evidence of the kind of 
pressure which triers were under to continue smoking. The 
proportion of boys who were in the triers' category rose to a 
peak at the point where half their friends were smokers and then 
declined as smoking became increasingly the norm among their 
friends. We have already seen that triers, more than any other 
group, felt that their friends were often encouraging them to 
smoke, and it is notable that the highest proportion of boys who 
were triers (45%) occurred among groups of boys half of whom 
were smokers. It is not difficult to imagine the kind of conflict 
which probably exists for triers within these groups. The triers 
have had some experience of smoking but by stopping have 
temporarily Identified themselves with the non-smokers. The 
smokers in the group encourage them to smoke and the non- 
smokers probably do little to actively discourage them. Their 
early smoking attempts have taken them over one barrier against 

smoking, i.e. learning the technique of smoking a cigarette, and 
all they have to do to become smokers is accept the cigarettes 
which are offered to them. If any of them do succumb, however, 
then the balance in the group is soon broken: non-smokers become 
the minority and smokers become the majority. The boys who 
are still trying to keep off smoking then have increasing difficulty 
In doing so; their numbers steadily decline as the group moves 
progressively towards smoking. 
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4.3 Educational career 

It was shown in Chapter 1 that smoking was slightly less common 
among boys attending grammar schools than it was among boys 
at secondary modern and comprehensive schools. A boy who 
gains entry into a grammar school is likely to form new friend- 
ships and for this reason it might be expected, that the gap between 
grammar school boys and the others would become wider as they 
get older. This was not the case. In each of the four school 
years covered by the sample the proportion of grammar school 
boys who were smokers was only slightly lower than in the other 
types of school. What did show an increasingly strong relation- 
ship with smoking experience as a boy progressed through his 
school was his achievement in comparison with the achievement 
of other boys there. 

Data on achievement within the schools were obtained from 
three sources. The boys’ headmasters were asked to rate the 
academic ability of the forms selected for the sample in terms 
of a five-point scale ranging from ’grammar school level' (I. Q. = 
121+) down to ’dull' (I. Q. = 85-). The boys themselves were 
asked what position they held in their forms in comparison with 
other boys taking account of all the school subjects (Q. 18b, 

Book I, Appendix 4), and they were also asked to complete a 
vocabulary test*. Tables 4. 6, 4. 7 and 4. 8 show how each of 
these measures were related to the boys' smoking experience. 

Each row of each table gives, for a particular school year, the 
proportion of boys at different levels of achievement who were 
smokers. Thus in the third year 7% of the boys in classes with 
an average I. Q. of 121+ were smokers in comparison with 26% 
of those in classes with an average I. Q. of 84- . 

Tables 4. 6 and 4. 7 show a clear association between smoking 
experience and lack of educational attainment which increases 
as the boys move up the school. Boys who had entered a parti- 
cular secondary school at age 11 in the first year were no less 
likely to smoke if they were doing well at school work than if 
they were doing badly, but as they progressed through the school 
those who were falling behind the others were the ones who were 
tending to take up smoking. On the other hand, as Table 4. 8 
shows, the association between vocabulary score and smoking 
experience did not increase across the four school years. Vocabu- 
lary score, standardised for each age- group gives probably the 
best indication for our purposes of a boy’s potential ability to 
perform well at secondary school. The fact that its association 


* The scores obtained from the vocabulary test (part of the Mill Hill Vocabulary 
Scale, Raven, 1965), were standardised for each group in terms of percentiles 
(see item 93 Appendix 5, for full details). This means that boys from different 
age-groups can be compared with each other in terms of the same set of scores 
in spite of the fact that the ‘raw’ vocabulary scores increase with age. 
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Table 4. 6 Proportion of boys smoking related to average academic 
ability of form for each school year 


Average academic ability of form 


School Year 

Grammar 
School level 
(IQ = 121+) 

Above 

Average 

(IQ=106-120) 

Average 

(IQ=95-105) 

Below 

Average 

(IQ=85-94) 

Dull 

(IQ=84-) 

1st 

8% 

(63) 

2% (451) 

4% (472) 

11% 

(287) 

4% (150) 

2nd 

6% 

(108) 

6% (365) 

14% (514) 

18% 

(265) 

19% (194) 

3rd 

7% 

(124) 

15% (240) 

17% (366) 

24% 

(555) 

26% (140) 

4th 

23% 

(159) 

28% (333) 

25% (177) 

38% 

(489) 

55% (17) 


Note: 1 Figures in brackets are bases for percentages. 

2 Headmaster’s ratings were not obtained for 10% of the total sample. 


Table 4. 7 Proportion of boys smoking related to position in form for 
each school year 


Position in form (Q. 18b, Book I) 


School Year 

Top 5 

Top 10 

Above the 
Middle 

Below the 
Middle 


3% (228) 

6% (357) 

4% (707) 

4% (290) 


7% (248) 

8% (357) 

14% (573) 

12% (333) 


17% (248) 

22% (384) 

15% (570) 

27% (347) 

4th 

25% (255) 

28% (359) 

34% (564) 

48% (284) 


Table 4. 8 Proportion of boys smoking related to vocabulary score 



Vocabulary score 

School Year 

Score In top 50% for age- group 

Score in bottom 50% for 
age- group 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

2% (969) 

7% (757) 

17% (605) 

31% (609) 

8% (610) 

16% (742) 

21% (944) 

35% ' (871) 
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with smoking experience did not increase with age suggests that 
the smoker's lack of interest in school work is probably at least 
as important as his lack of ability, as such, in causing him to fall 
behind the others. 


4.4 Leisure interests 

H smokers do badly at school work because they are not interested 
in it, their main energies and enthusiasms must be directed 
elsewhere. To enlarge the picture of the boy smoker it is 
useful to find out what kind of interests do distinguish him from 
other boys. The boys were asked to select from a list of leisure 
activities the three they liked to do most in their spare time 
(Q. 6, Book I, Appendix 4). The most popular were 'sports' and 
'games' and 'watching T. V. or listening to the radio', which 
were selected by about half the boys; the least popular were 
'going to coffee bars' and 'dancing', which were selected by less 
than 10%. Although there was little difference in the popularity 
of these activities between the, boys in different types of school 
(Table A8. 8, Appendix 8) there were changes in the popularity 
of several of them as the boys got older (Table A8. 7, Appendix 8). 
Thus 'dancing', 'going to coffee bars', 'going to youth clubs', 

'going out with girls', and 'chatting to a group of friends' were 
selected more often as the boys got older; whereas 'sports and 
games', 'reading, writing or drawing', 'watching T. V. or listening 
to the radio', 'gardening or care of pets', and 'woodwork or 
making models or other things' were selected less often. 

At all ages there were differences between the activities which 
were attractive to smokers and those which were attractive to 
non-smokers. Table 4.9 shows the activities which were selected 
more often by smokers and Table 4. 10 those which were selected 
more often by non-smokers. 

One obvious distinction between smokers and non-smokers 
shown by these tables is that smokers tended to prefer the social 
type of activity taking place outside the home (’youth club', 'the 


Table 4. 9 Leisure activities preferred by smokers 


Leisure activity 

Non- 

smokers 

Triers 

Smokers 

Going to the pictures 

30% 

31% 

39% 

Going dancing 

3% 

6% 

15% 

Going to coffee bars 

2% 

3% 

13% 

Going to youth clubs 

11% 

17% 

27% 

Going out with girls 

19% 

38% 

67% 

Chatting to a group of friends 

9% 

14% 

14% 

Weighted bases 

3230 

1836 

1038 
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Table 4.10 Leisure activities preferred by non-smokers 


— 

Leisure activity 

Non- 

smokers 

Triers 

Smokers 

Sports and games 
Cycling with a group of boys 
Reading, writing or drawing 
Woodwork or making models and other 
things 

Watching T.V. or listening to the radio 
Gardening or care of pets 

57% 

28% 

35% 

38% 

50% 

19% 

52% 

28% 

22% 

27% 

46% 

16% 

42% 

18% 

9% 

18% 

29% 

8% 

Weighted bases 

3230 

1836 

1038 


Note: Figures for each activity give the proportions of boys who selected it as 
one of the three things they liked doing most. 


pictures', 'dancing', 'coffee bar', 'going out with girls ), whereas 
non-smokers were more solitary in their interests, andpreferre 
the kind of activity which could be done at home ( woodwork , 

’reacUng’, ’watching T.V. ', 'gardening'). This difference between 
smokers and non-smokers was also shown by their behaviour: 
half of the smokers said that they spent most of their spare time 
outside their homes in comparison with one quarter of non- 
smokers (Q.7 Book I, Appendix 4). Smokers also appeared to 
be generally more sociable than non-smokers: three quarters of 
the smokers said they preferred the company of other children 
to being alone in comparison with two thirds of non-smokers 
(Q. 8, Book I, Appendix 4). 

nut it was not simply spending time outside the home and 
liking the company of other boys which most clearly distinguished 
the smokers from the non-smokers. Two activities which took 

place outside the home - 'sports and games' and ^smokers 

group of boys’ - were selected by more non-smokers than smokers, 

Sid the social activity of 'chatting with a group of friends was 
not significantly more popular among smokers. What did seem 
to ^characterise the activities which appealed more to smokers 
were those which were generally liked by older boys - particularly 
Tose actlvUies in which there was the possibility of mixing with 
the Opposite sex. Thus the biggest difference of all between 
smokers and non-smokers occurred for going ! ou .with girls . 

67% of the smokers, chose this as one of the three activities 
they 1 tad to do most, in comparison with only 19% of non-smokers. 
Smokers not only valued mixed company but they also tended 
more than non-smokers to have girlfriends. 47% of the smoxe 
usually went out in their spare time with a girlfriend or a group 
“bovs and girls in comparison with 15% of non-smokers (Q. 13, 
Rnnk^I Appendix 4). Smoking was no more common in mixed 
schools fhan 'boys only’ schools so it was not simply the opportunity 
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to know girls which was associated with taking up smoking. What 
seemed to be linked to smoking was the desire to form relation- 
Ships with girls as part of mixed group social life. This social 
life exists outside the school and may be in conflict to a certain 
extent with the school's aims. The smoker's attraction to it 
therefore, may account in part for his poor school performance 
But this is not the whole story. Data on the way in which boys 
perceive smoking (reported in Part n, Chapter 6, ) show that 
smokers in the school setting do aspire, by and large, to the 
same goals as non-smokers, and their failure to achieve them 
suggests that they have a need to achieve status in other ways 
Without going into the details at this point of how they are able 
to do this it is worth drawing attention to the differences between 
smokers and non-smokers in relation to 'sports and games'. 

The greater popularity of this leisure activity among non-smokers 
than among smokers, which only became apparent after the first 
year, may be a reflection of its close ties with school. But in 
spite of the smokers' weaker interest in sport, they appeared to 
be, if anything, slightly better at it than non-smokers: 49% of 
smokers were members of school or club sports teams in com- 
parison with 41% of non-smokers. (Q. 10, Book I, Appendix 4). 
Perhaps, boys who take up smoking are more extraverted and 
physically advanced than the others and this gets them into 
sports teams even if their main interests lie elsewhere It is 
notable that by doing so they are probably able to impress the 
boys who are leaving them behind in school work. 

In relation to most of the leisure activities triers appeared 
to hold an intermediate position between non-smokers and smokers. 
They were not attracted much more than non-smokers to such 
social activities as 'dancing', 'coffee bars’ or 'the pictures' and 
they shared their interest in sports and games; but they were 
far less attracted than them to such home-oriented activities 
as reading, writing or drawing', ’woodwork or making models' 
and prdening or care of pets'. In relation to 'going out with 
girls they were half-way between non-smokers and smokers. 

his last finding suggests that triers were beginning to develop 
an interest in the opposite sex, but unlike smokers they were 
not leading the kind of social life which brought them into contact 
with girls. Only a minority of triers spent most of their spare 
time outside their homes (Q. 7, Book I, Appendix 4), and also 
like non-smokers not many of them had girlfriends. More of 
them than of either non-smokers or smokers usually went out 
with a group of boys (Q. 13 Book I, Appendix 4). 

The smokers' attraction to the teenage world outside the school 
was also shown by data about their pocket money and the way in 
which they liked to spend it. It was shown in chapter 3 that even 
though more smokers than non-smokers were usually 'broke at 
the end of the week’ and that fewer of the former saved any of 
their pocket money, smokers on average received more pocket 
money than non-smokers. The superior wealth of the smokers 
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may have been due to the fact that at all ages more of them had 
part-time jobs: 57% of the smokers had a paid job outside school 
hours In comparison with 41% of triers and 28% of non-smokers. 
(Q. 20, Book I, Appendix 4). The part-time job may be seen as 
another activity which in some respects conflicts with the aims 
of the school. It is notable that again smoking is associated with 
such an activity. 

The boys who were saving any of their pocket money (84%) 
were asked what they were saving for (Q. 19b, Book I, Appendix 
4). The most popular item was 'a holiday', for which one third 
were saving, followed by such items as 'clothes', 'sports equip- 
ment' and 'bicycle or bicycle spare parts', each of which was 
attracting the savings of about one tenth. Smokers, triers and 
non-smokers were very similar to each other in relation to the 
item they were saving for with two exceptions: 'clothes were 
being saved for by slightly more smokers than triers or non- 
smokers, and 'books' were being saved for by slightly more non- 
smokers than smokers (Q.19b, Book I, Appendix 4). 

A similar picture was obtained from a question about the 
things the boys would have liked to buy if they could have afforded 
them (Q. 22, Book I, Appendix 4). Once again, the most 
popular item was 'holiday or travel' (wanted by 78%) followed 
by 'clothes' (65%), and 'sports equipment’ (55%); the least 
popular items were 'musical instrument' (27%) and cigarettes 
(14%). Except that books were markedly more popular among 
grammar school boys than the others, the popularity of the items 
did not differ much between the different types of school (Table 
A8 10 Appendix 8). There were changes, however, across the 
four school years. 'Clothes', 'records', 'record player or tape 
recorder or radio’, and ’cigarettes’ became increasingly popular 
as the boys got older, and 'books’, 'sweets and ice cream , 
'sports equipment' and 'bicycle spare parts' became less popular 
(Table A8.9, Appendix 8). 


In each school year some items were wanted more by smokers 
than by non-smokers. Only 'holiday or travel', ’record player or 
tape recorder or radio' and ’musical instrument' were wanted to 
the same extent by both groups. Table 4. 11 shows those items 
which were wanted more by smokers and Table 4. 12 those items 
which were wanted more by non-smokers. 


The difference between the items wanted by smokers and those 
wanted by non-smokers is a further reflection of the difference in 
their interests. The items which were more attractive to smokers 
(’cigarettes', 'clothes' and ’records') were those whose popularity 
increased as the boys got older, and those which were more 

attractive to non-smokers ('books', ' sweets and ice cream , 

'bicycle or bicycle spare parts' and 'sports equipment ) decreased 
in popularity. Again this suggests that smokers differ from non- 
smokers in wishing to achieve a certain kind of social maturity 
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Table 4. 11 Items which more smokers than non-smokers would like to boy 


Item 

Non-smokers 

Triers 

Smokers 

Cigarettes 

Clothes 

Records 

1% 

59% 

36% 

4% 

67% 

46% 

71% 

82% 

46% 

Weighted bases 

3230 

1836 

1038 

Table 4. 12 Items which more non-smokers than smokers t* 

ould like to boy 

Item 

Non-smokers 

Triers 

Smokers 

Books 

Sweets and ice cream 
Bicycle and spare parts 
Sports equipment 

56% 

50% 

62% 

57% 

42% 

51% 

63% 

55% 

25% 

39% 

52% 

48% 

Weighted bases 

3230 

1836 

1038 


in the teenage world outside the school. Clothes particularity 
are a means of Identifying with a particular socSl woupInS of 
appearing attractive to the opposite sex. In thisagfgroupUis he 
smokers who are the first to want to achieve these afms 

relatioa to tf >e two items which discriminated most strongly 

trh^s L^° kerS f and n ° n ' smokers (’clothes’ and ’books’) the 
triers held a position which was half way between the other two 
groups. In the extent of their desire for records, however Thev 
were virtualiy the same as smokers; whereas in relation to Y 
sports equipment , ’sweets and ice cream’, and ’bicycle or bi- 
cycle spare parts’ they were much the same as non-smokers. 
Once again this suggests that triers are an intermediate group 
who are beginning to move in some of their interests tow^lT 

Smokers tathe^nt sUU m0re attra <=ted than 

only’ ^-oup lnteres ^ s and activities (e.g. cycling) of the ’boys 


4. 5 Occasions for smoking 

! flna i lnSlg “ lnto the ‘I'P 6 of social life which appeals to smokers 

^ir^ttes The^w the SitUati0nS ln which they saW they smoked 
igarettes. They were presented with a list of possible occasions 

cate Twh?ch (C ST UP fr ° m Pll0 ‘ data) and were P asked to inm 
4 13 shows tb» b 86 ° CCaslons “'ey themselves smoked. Table 
boy S °g 0t “ nge m the Pattern ° f Sm0king behaviour as 
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Table 4. 13 Occasions for smoking analysed by school year 


Occasion for smoking 

School Year 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

1. At parties 

15% 

39% 

54% 

66% 

2. At the pictures 

60% 

79% 

89% 

88% 


24% 

43% 

60% 

68% 


11% 

35% 

51% 

61% 

5. At bowling alleys 

20% 

26% 

36% 

45% 

6. In parks 

70% 

78% 

77% 

78% 

7. In the country 

73% 

79% 

79% 

74% 


59% 

64% 

69% 

74% 

9. In an empty building 

57% 

53% 

56% 

46% 


10% 

39% 

32% 

37% 

11. At a friend's home 

35% 

63% 

61% 

70% 

12. When I feel bored 

41% 

57% 

56% 

57% 

13. When I am nervous 

41% 

39% 

41% 

45% 

14. When I wish to concentrate 

25% 

31% 

44% 

35% 

Weighted bases 

69 

173 

305 

492 


In the first year the most popular places for smoking were 
’parks’ and ’the country', followed by ’at the pictures', 'the 
street’, and 'empty buildings'. It is notable that all of these, 
with the possible exception of 'at the pictures’, are outside the 
direct supervision of adults. As the boys got older although 
out-door places ('parks’, and 'the country') continued to be 
popular, 'empty buildings' were used less, and 'the street' was 
used more. Other situations where smoking occurred more 
often as the boys got older were such public places of entertain- 
ment as 'coffee bars', 'at the pictures', 'dance halls’ and 
’bowling alleys', as well as their own homes and those of other 
boys. The growing prominence of these suggests that by the 
time the boys had reached the fourth year most of them were 
not having much difficulty in smoking in front of adults —including 
those adults who were parents. 

Another occasion for smoking, which was mentioned more 
often as the boys got older, was 'the party'. Parties in con- 
junction with 'coffee bars', 'dance halls' and 'bowling alleys' 
provide the setting for the social life of older adolescents, 
which, as has been shown earlier, had more of an attraction 
for smokers than non-smokers. The sharp rise over the four 
school years in the proportions of boys who smoked in these 
situations is further evidence of the smokers' attraction to the 
social life of older teenagers. In the fourth year the majority 
were smoking while participating in mixed group social activities. 

It is worth noting, that the cinema was by far the most 
popular place for smoking in this age-group. A higher proportion 
of all smokers 85% said they smoked when 'at the pictures' 
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than on any other occasion. The cinema is of particular 
interest because it may be one of the few places outside the 
school supervised by adults where smokers and non-smokers 
4 r q at the same time - Referring back to Table 

4. 9, 39% of the smokers, 31% of the triers and 30% of the non- 
smokers gave 'the pictures' as one of the three things they 
liked doing most. And although smokers did in fact go to the 

nrzr re °f en than non - smok ers, substantial numbers of 
non-smokers also went regularly; 67% of the smokers had been 
he cinema _m the last fortnight in comparison with 53% of 
triers and 46% of non-smokers (Q 11 , Book I, Appendix 4) 

habit m P av ot C h e f® “ the devel °Pment of the smoking 

habit may not have been sufficiently recognised in the past. S 

Mmiy boys probably conduct their first experiments with cigar- 
ettes under the cover of the darkness that it provides (e. g at 
Sa urday morning film shows), and if they don't smoke them- 
selves they can observe others who do. 

so ffr with^hp 003310 .! * 1 , 8 f ° r smoking which have been considered 
rf, " lt , h ‘he Possible exception of 'at home’, the boys would 

thes ly - have ?- een i Smokin £ ln the company of others/ Smoking 
Se need f u Situations may well be largely a response to 
th! 3 b ,° y t0 Conform with Ms group of friends. But 

toe last three items in Table 4.13- smoking when 'bored' when 
nervous or when wishing to 'concentrate' - seem to represent 
the satisfaction of a very different kind of need - the kind of 
personal need, in fact, which many adults seek to satisfy by 
smokmg. There was not much change over the four school years 
in the proportions of boys who said they smoked in these ’personal 
need' situations: just over half said they smoked when bored 

n aU l aid that they smoked when nervous, and about 
one third when they wished to concentrate. 

in 'fom 0 al®siaaHnI a i 3 tendenCy for boys who smoked 

well tw Sltuatl0n ® t0 smoke “ 'personal need- situations as 
onekind of f S f. vldenc l e that some boys were smoking only in 
one kind of situation and not the other. Table 4.14 shows the 

Wre latl |° nS batween the mixed group ’social’ situations and the 
personal need situations. (The reason for smoking 'smokine 
calms me down’ (ft. 2a, Book in) is also included tattie tab ife ) S 
e^ent to whfph°h COef “ Cient for a P air °f situations shows the 
in the oth^r Them Sm ° ked “ ° ne situatlon als « smoked 
approaches /iTe VaIue ° f a corr elation coefficient 

stations and f ? r perfect correspondence between the two 
situations and -1 for complete dissimilarity.* 

of 016 general level of correlation within the set 

i°s h, 1 ?i Uat “ n ltems and within the set of personal need items 

higher than the corre lation between them. This potato to the 

* ^h COe f ficie f^ between dichotomous variables 

1 or the minimum value more than -1. ^MeNem^n 1 962?^198). ” “ ^ ' eSS ^ 
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Table 4. 14 Correlations between mixed group social situations and 
personal need situations 



Item 

Smoking situation 

12 3 4 

5 6 7 8 

1. Parties 

X 


2 . Coffee bars 

.61 X 


3. Dance Halls 

.65 .70 X 


4. Bowling Alleys 

.61 .64 .67 X 


5. When bored 

.45 .52 .51 .52 




.67 X 

6. When nervous 



7 When I wish to concentrate 

.54 .53 .55 .55 

.63 .64 X 

8. Smoking calms me down 

.42 .43 .42 .44 

.54 .65 .55 X 


existence of two groups of boys, one whose smoking is part of 
mixed group social life, and the other whose smoking is more 
strongly associated with the satisfaction of a personal need. 

It is notable that this latter group of boys smoked, not only when 
they were bored or wished to concentrate, but also when they 
were nervous or because smoking 'calmed them down . Although 
further analysis of the characteristics of the boys who smoked 
in these personal need situations failed to reveal any other 
characteristics which clearly distinguished them from those 
who smoked in social situations, other data provided more 
evidence of satisfactions gained from smoking which were ind - 
pendent of adolescent group activity. Half the boys said that 
they smoked as much on their own as they did with other children, 
or smoked more often when they were alone (Q.Zg, Bo ° K lu 
Appendix 4). And as many as 67% said that when they felt nervous 
or tense and wanted to relax, they smoked a cigarette (Q.23b, 
Book I Appendix 4) 

Whether boys who were all aged less than 16 were really 
getting any 'therapeutic' benefit from smoking or whether they 
were simply identifying their reasons for smoking with those 
which they know many adults give is difficult to judge, 
probably correct to conclude that the main pressures on a boy 
to smoke are social and that one of the main satasfactmns he 
gains from smoking comes from the feeling that he is conforming 


besides the two main ones considered above was unlikely. 
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that this gives them a strong reason for continuing to smoke 
4.6 Conclusions 

tZk^TilrclZurien^T’ ° ld6r br0therS and slsters who 
acWe^ment 2 slLl are m ° Stly Smokers and P° or 

a^TrLtedtotoe! V intense Zftley 

pocket money on clothes and 'pop' records Their w * 

coLbaml2 P Sm0klng and Wha * Strategy ml S ht be ^ployed to 
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5. RECRUITMENT TO SMOKING 

Part I of the report has provided a picture of the type of boy 
who takes up smoking. We have seen that he tends to come 
from a home where permissive attitudes are held towards 
smoking: he is likely to have older brothers and sisters who 
smoke and his parents are likely to ignore his own smoking. 

He is also most likely to be found in the lower achievement 
groups at school, and to move in a circle of friends most of 
whom are smokers. His interests tend to be the same as those 
of older teenagers: he likes going out with girls, going to dances 
and coffee bars and he likes to buy clothes and 'pop records. 

In this section of the report we shall consider the results of 
further analysis of these attributes, drawing them together into 
a coherent framework in which we shall take into account not 
onlv their association with smoking experience but also their 
association with age and the type of school attended. Drawing 
upon the full range of data collected in the survey, we shall 
develop a simple explanatory model suggesting how boys are 
led to take up smoking. And we shall then consider how best 
to reverse the process so that recruitment to the smoking 
fraternity may be reduced. 


5 . 1 Variables used in the analysis 

In order to investigate the full range of influences which may 
predispose a boy to take up smoking we constructed 80 variables 
to measure different features of their home life, personal 
characteristics, and beliefs and attitudes. Some of these 
variables were derived from the questions which we considered 
in part I of the report; the others were attitude and behaviour 
scales constructed from sets of questions in the Book n and 
Book III questionnaires. The rationale for constructing scales 
and the details of the method employed in their construction m 
this analysis are given in Appendix 5 . All that needs to be 
noted here is that a scale is a variable which is derived from 
a number of related questions. A boy's score on the scale is 
obtained as an aggregate of his answers to the individual 
questions; high scorers tend to answer all the quest ions ; m a 
'positive direction", low scorers tend to answer all the questions 
'negatively'. As a simple example we can take the scale 
' Anticipation of adulthood’ (Scale 5, Appendix 5) which was con- 
structed from the questions shown below as follows. 

Which of these things have you done or thought of doing. 

C. 13 Go out drinking beer or spirits with a friend? 

C.17 Drive a car? 

C. 18 Go to coffee bars? 

C. 19 Go to a public dance hall? 

C.21 Read a forbidden book? 

C. 22 Stay out late with a group of older boys and girls . 
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A score of 1 was given to a boy for each of the items to which 

nLfn s : Ve actually done ‘Ms’, and his total score was 

tamed as an aggregate of his scores on the individual items 
Thus a boy with the maximum score 6 was one who had partici- 
pated in all the activities in the scale, and a boy with the mini, 
mum score 0 had not participated in any of them. The scales 
used in the analysis are reported here in two ways . Where we 
wish to show the strength of the relationship between a scale and 
another variable by means of a correlation coefficient the co 
efficient is calculated from the full range of scores on the scale 
“Appendix 5. On the other hand, when a scale appears 
m a table of percentages, it is generally dichotomised so that 
it divides the total sample of boys into two groups that are 

r“ 6ly n qUaL ThiS Simply means * at an scores on 
the scale have been condensed into two groups - high scores and 

an i S nt°n reS ; approximately 50% of the total sample o^cys 
total ^mnl C f ateg0ry - ** Appendix 5 the distribution of the 
total sampie of boys across the fuU range of each scale is shown 

indicater m ta a 4hl hlCh f eaCh SCale TOS dichotomi eed is also 
“„5f t o ed - f 11 ^es of percentages the two halves of the scoring 
range are always indicated as follows: g 

High scores are designated + 

Low scores are designated - 

For the scale anticipation of adulthood the dividing line between 

an t SPOres (or median ) between 1 and 2 which 
eparated the top 51% of the boys from the bottom 49% 
anticipation of adulthood + describes the group of boys (51% of 

, Wh ° scored 2 or m °ne on the anticipation ’of 

adulthood scale and anticipation of adulthood- describes the 
group of boys (49% of the total sample) who scored lor 0 

dichotomised* when to"™ 13 fr ° m Single < J uestions are similarly 
oicnotomised when they appear m tables of percentages Thus 

^ Tormore 11 :,? 61 ' ? Wh ° - condensed tato 

half or more of friends smoke’ and 'only a few or none of 

ta\Te tabto Aitho d °h nl h Tu° f the tW ° new cate g°cies is shown 

restrict their toscriminJt 0miS if g VariaWes we undoubtedly 
examine eS- dl scrimmating power (for example we cannot 

“ e reT e 5 m ^d gr r PS tf Ch f S the 20% of the total sample 
the groun J’bL? ;, T tke antm P^ of adulthood scale, or 

possess m3 ^or a examp°^ P 87% d o^smoters had^h^aHribute'half 

lS^o/nn^ fnei ? ds smoke ln comparison with 49% of triers and 
no "- smoke rs ■ Or looking at it the other way 13% of 

triers^and 87% 'otnll-smo^^ “ C ° mparlSOn wi ‘ h 51 % <* 
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The scales which were used in the analysis are shown below. 

In each case the name given to the scale is given and a full 
range of scores it contains. Below the name the answer 
r-dpsories making up a positive score are shown and the point 

afwMch the scale rs dichotomised between high and low scores. 
Thlnumber accompanying each scale identifies it in Appendix 5. 


^^tf^permissiveness towards smoking (0-4) Scale 2. 

Extent of social pressure to smoke (0-5) Scale 8. 

Agrees that others 5ft ™ £ y that 

ifdon't”moke°other boys make fun of ^ more) 

special little group of boys who smoke secretly. (High score 

Personal Characteristics 

Anticipation of Adulthood (0-6) Scale 5. 

Has gone out drinking with ’ 5 \ ^orbfdden^ C stayed 

bars. Has been to a public dance hall. Has reao a = 2 or more ) 

out late with a group of older boys or girls. (High score 


Desire for adulthood and Independence (0-5) Scale 3. 


uesire jot *■* ‘ -11,00 

I am getting very fed up with school d * aEr ^ ) ; s \™ee t s < ) ^ImqriteVppy to 

earning some money soon (agrees). (High score 

Rebelliousness (0-5) Scale 10. 

Has refused to obey. Has lost temper St is 

argued back at a teacher. Has not produced standard o^school v 
capable of. Has refused to obey the prefects. (High score 


Delinquency (0-5) Scale 11. 

Has made fun of a policeman or has bought of^oin^ Hasten mtolved 
in fight or has thought of doing so. s b though t of doing so. Has 

br^^n'intoSb^dhig^rSs^ttou^t^S^ng » *olen — ng or 

has thought of doing so. (High score + = 3 or more) 


Feelings of Inferiority (0-3) Scale 7. 

Feels that can't keep up with others (often or 
work as well as most others (often or sometimes), 
too difficult (often or sometimes). (High score + 


Cannot do school 
that most things are 


Frustration (0-6) Scale 9. 

Often or sometimes happens that does not have retimes cannot obtain 
times feels that don't have enough money . Often or ““£“ s do _ ^ or 
sweets when wanted. Often or sometimes do not know wna 
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5=-3^;p^^.==sss=. 

Tension (0-7) Scale 13. 

Finds difficulty in felLS* " g •£££ “ ?* most of the time. 

Belief in Punishment (0-3) Scale 12 

test should be severely punished, (fflgh ^core Someone else ln a sc hool 


““ attitud os towards smoking 

Belief in independence of smokers (0-7) Scale 4. 

^otactk ^klfTerSsel™ mo ”» dv “ turou «- Agrees that boys who 

not as ^oto up as thevSilt y , 0U CM f“° ke ' Ms agrees that smokers are 
dC anllf KStSR fcXTfan- &SI e| 

Belief m sexual attractiveness of smokers (0-4) Scale 6 

‘hat boys who 

tool^gh “ S 3 r ?) 3 8111 S ™ Ls * ^ «2T “eVrobally ascr 
Belief that smoking relieves tension (0-4) Scale 14 

helps 10 make y °“ 

more at ease, and that smok imT ST 1“ , 1 sm °king makes you feel generally 

embarrassed: ^ e ° ple When “»» ** nervous or 


Belief that smoking is not dangerous to children (0-3) Scale 16 

Pe ° Ple - AgreeS “ smok ing 

only dangerous if you 7 s m *at ^core^l’o^, *“ Sm ° ki " g ‘ S 


Extent^ belief that anti-smoking campaign is ineffective (0-5) Scale i9. 

advertisement s h say ^Meves tte e advrt- mmdS f b ° Ut smoMn S whatever the 

children stop smoking. Believes that chaSm®*? g °° d enough to make 

ments. Believes that telling children t * *1“ any notice of advertise- 
more. (High score + = 4 0 / 5 ) 1 * smoke makes them smoke aH the 

Denial of getting lung cancer (0-6) Scale 22 

rt’bev'S d ° eS "'* "»* about 

get lung cancer. Believes that 5 vo!^ S ' . Belleves ‘hat very few smokers 

won't make any difference Thinks ,t ha to get lung cancer coking 
lung cancer. (Hfgh score + = 2 or more) n0t bee " proved that smoking causes 
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Extent to which smoking can affect general health (0-4) Scale 18. 
score + = 3 or 4) 

Worry about adult smoking (0-4) Scale 1. 

Believes that people who ^ £2* 

:s h wr,= JFgSS&x- ttot " 

grown ups cannot stop smoking. (High score + or 


Opposition to dissuaders (0-4) Scale 15. 

Agrees that it parents ££ ££» smoke 

Stop children from smoking. 6 neople try to prevent smoking because 

useless. (High score + = 2 or more) 


Disapproval of smoking (0-6) Scale 17. 

- .. .ii i.-.v.i t Agrees that smoking is had for you. 

Agrees that smoking is a dirty hab . Ag s ^ there is nothing 

Disagrees that smoking is very ^enjoya ■ J | achlnes shcm ldbe taken away. 

r r ees W mat toy^who arTcaught smoking should be punished more than they 
are. (High score + = 5 or 6) 


5.2 Relation between the variables and smoking experience, 
age and type of school attended. 

Tables 5 1 5 2 and 5.3 show how each of the scales and other 
variables were related to smoking experience jn^ype 
cphnnl attended Table 5.1 contains variables wbicn can oe 
descrlbed as -social influences', i.e scales measuring parents 
permissiveness and social Pressure to smoke, ^other^ 

characteristics of the boys home a 8 > p t j (chapter 4) 

and friends' smoking habits which were shown in Part i 1 
to be related to smoking experience. 

Table 5.2 contains variables 

ZT’deTe%r aZZ* and to 

and ot ^ er charactmstics such as pocke^^ J, smQklng 

shown in Part I (chapter i) LU , f c Pa les measuring 

experience. Table 5.3 contains ia smoklng and the 

beliefs about smokers, and at rise gome o£ ^ questions 

anti-smokmg campaign. They (chapter 3) and also 

about smoking and health ££t g tJjVe obtained from 

measure attitudes towards the beaellts , 
smoking and to its unattractive characteris . 

in each of the three tables only the positive attribute i rneasure 

by each scale or other variable is sh0 ™' J^^Vhad each 
proportions of non-smokers, triers and smokers who ha 
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of these attributes, i.e. they show the proportions of those 
groups who received 'high scores' on the scales or other vari- 

cnifr • T i the ri ? 4 ° f the table three colums °f correlation 
coefficients are shown. These were extracted from the full 
correlation matrix (Appendix 6) which shows how all the main 
variables in the study were related to each other. In the first 
column the correlation between each variable and smoking 
experience is shown (r s J, in the second column the correlation 

the correTar Tf* 6 age (r ^> and in the third column 
school * bet ^ een each variable and attendance at a grammar 

dary°modern school « “ 

these w ahowi . ng tha relationship between the variables and 

gramma^schoofs^m^ comprehensive^^ools 110 ^ 61 ' 11 scbocds ’ ' 


5.2 (a ) Social Influences 

Table 5.1 puts into perspective those conclusions about social 
influences put forward in Part I (chapter 41 n 1 h! „ t la \ 

parents Of the influences operating outside the bov's hnmp 

?sss^%^fes;df5s5S- 

“ =» as strz* 

overshadowed by the influences coming from friends and home. 

™ e cor , relation coefficients in the table show that most of 
the characteristics which were related to smoklig we^e a so 

most ca ses the „ , ® soclal Pressure to smoke. However in 

tTon T f° W6r than the C ° rrela - 

permissiveness towards smoking who""' 8 ’ 

which ce*a“i C Sie C ^ ed repreSent Mluences 

-iysaaarMastt'aa'w,- 
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Table 5.1 


Social influences analysed by smoking experience. 





Smoking experience 

Correlations 

* 


Social Influence 

Non- 

Smokers 

Triers 

mokers 

r„ 





2 or more older siblings 
(item 30) 

25% 

31% 

40% 

.11 

-.04 

-.16 



One or more older sib- 
lings who smoke (item 23) 

24% 

44% 

57% 

22 

.02 

-.16 



Both parents smoke 
(item 27) 

79% 

82% 

85% 

.06 

-.02 

-.09 



Parents would not punish 
boy for smoking (item 24) 

29% 

37% 

59% 

22 

23 

.03 

HOME 


Cigarettes often left 
around house (item 26) 

31% 

42% 

41% 

.13 

.10 

-.01 



parents' permissive- 
ness towards smoking + 
(Scale 2) 

36% 

47% 

76% 

.37 

.21 

-.07 



Believes family is working 
class (item 35) 

33% 

35% 

45% 

.06 

.08 

-.10 



Father's social class 3, 4 
and 5 (manual) (item 31) 

66$ 

65% 

70% 

.02 

-.02 

-25 

FRIENDS 

extent of social 
pressure to smoke + 
(Scale 8) 

36% 

56% 

65% 

2B 

.21 

-20 

Half or more of friends 
smoke (item 25) 

18% 

49% 

87% 

.58 

.31 

-.10 



Vocabulary score inbotton 
50%for age group (item 93 

46% 

55% 

69% 

.14 

.12 

-.30 

EDUCATIONAL 

CAREER 

Academic ability below 
average or dull (item 78) 

30% 

35% 

47% 

.06 

-.07 

-.45 



Not in top 10 of form 
(item 36) 

58% 

6195 

64% 

.06 

-.05 

-.07 


Weighted bases 

3230 

(100%) 

1836 

(100%) 

1038 

(100%) 



= Product moment correlation between item and smoking experience (item 76) 
= Product moment correlation between item and age (rtem 29) 

= Product moment correlation between item and grammar school attendance 

(item 85) 


also fairly strongly correlated (negatively) with 
to smoke. Boys at grammar schools 

thev were under less pressure to smoke than those at otner 
types of school and they were slightly less bkelyo tables 
of their friends smoking. Of the home background ^riabl^s 
only 'father's social class' had a fairly 

grammar school attendance and 'number of older brothers an 
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sisters' and 'older brothers and sisters smoking' were also 
moderately associated (negatively) with attendance at grammar 
school. It is notable that one of the variables having the largest 
correlations with smoking experience, parents' permissiveness 
had barely any relation to the type of school attended. Parents ’ 
of grammar school boys were likely to be no less permissive 
about smoking than the parents of boys at other types of school. 
They were similarly no less likely to leave cigarettes around 
the house, and were only slightly less likely to smoke them- 
selves. 


5.2 (b) Personal Characteristics 

Table 5. 2 extends the conclusions put forward in Part I (chapter 
4) about the type of boy who takes up smoking. Smokers seemed 
to be attracted to a kind of social life which was of little interest 
to non-smokers. They liked mixing with girls and were im- 
patient to grow up, and seemed to be anticipating adulthood in 
many of their leisure activities. Although these characteristics 
were correlated with age their correlation with smoking experi- 
ence was higher. This suggests that these leisure activities 
become more generally popular as boys get older, but the 
smokers are well ahead of the others in wanting to take part in 
them. Other characteristics of the boys which had high correla- 
tions with smoking experience had even higher correlations with 
age. Wanting to buy clothes and pocket money both came into 
this category, which suggests that they are of less importance 
than the others we have mentioned in distinguishing smokers 
from non-smokers. 

The picture of the boy smoker is further enlarged by the 
behaviour scales grouped together as personality measures in 
the table. Smokers tended to be 'rebellious' in their dealings 
with authority at home and in the school and also to show some 
'delinquent' tendencies. They were also less 'punitive' than 
non-smokers. On the other hand, against expectation, there 
was not much evidence that they were attempting to compensate 
for feelings of personal inadequacy. The three scales, 'frustra- 
tion , ’feelings of inferiority’ and ’tension’ though all positively 
correlated with smoking experience were much less strongly 
related to it than were the others. 

None of the characteristics in Table 5.2 had strong associations 
wi the type of school attended. The small negative correlation 
between most of them and attendance at a grammar school, 
suggests that in the grammar school there is slightly less interest 
m the leisure activities associated with growing up, than there 
is in other types of school, but this difference is less marked 
than we might have expected (see also Table A 8.4 Appendix 8). 
With the exception that Grammar School boys tended to save 
money more than boys at other types of school, and that they 
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Table 5 . 2 Personal characteristics analysed by smoking experience 


Smoking experience 


Weighted bases 


3230 

(100%) 


1836 

(100%) 


1038 

(100%) 


Personal Characteristic 

Non- 

mokers 

Triers 

mokers 


r„ 

r« 


Going out with girls one 
of three most preferred 
activities (item 81) 

20% 

39% 

67% 

.37 

.25 

-.06 


Goes out mostly with a 
girl friend or group of 
boys and girls (item 77) 

15% 

23% 

47% 

,36 

.20 

-.06 

LEISURE 

INTERESTS 

Has been to the Cinema 
during the last two weeks 
(item 34) 

46% 

53% 

66% 

.20 

.09 

-.09 


Would like to buy clothes 
if had the money (item 82) 

59% 

67% 

82% 

.18 

.28 

-.02 


Plays for form or school 
sports team (item 79) 

41% 

47% 

49% 

.09 

.10 

.05 

FINANCES 

Has a paid job outside 
school hours (item 39) 

28% 

40% 

57% 

.24 

.19 

-.09 

Has six shillings or more 
a week pocket money 
(item 37) 

40% 

56% 

74% 

.32 

.41 

-.06 

Does not save money reg- 
ularly each week (item 38) 

12% 

15% 

29% 

.14 

.05 

-.12 

PERSONALITY 

anticipation of 
adulthood * (Scale 5) 

35% 

66% 

87% 

.51 

.34 

-.06 

desire for adulthood + 
(Scale 3) 

36% 

48% 

62% 

.23 

.09 

-.12 

rebelliousness * 
(Scale 10) 

44% 

70% 

84% 

.39 

.27 

-.02 

. delinquency + (Scale 11) 

38% 

65% 

82% 

.38 

.12 

-.12 

feelings of 
inferiority + (Scale 7) 

37% 

48% 

47% 

.11 

-.01 

-.07 

frustration + (Scale 9) 

46% 

58% 

62% 

.14 

.03 

.01 

tension + (Scale 13) 

58% 

64% 

68% 

.08 

-.09 

-.08 

belief in punishment * 
(Scale 12) 

48% 

35% 

24% I -2\ 

-.16 

.09 


* r Sm = Product moment correlation between item and smoking experience (item 76) 

r Age = Product moment correlation between item and age (item 29) 

r Gs = Product moment correlation between item and grammar school attendance 

(item 85) 

also tended to be less delinquent and to have less desire to grow 
up, in most of their personal characteristics they were little 
different from boys at other types of school. 

It seems that the personal characteristics which distinguish 
smokers Irom non-smokers are much the same in all types o 
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school. In each type of school there are boys who are impatient 
to grow up and one of the ways in which this feeling is expressed 
is by smoking. 

5.2 (c) Beliefs about smoking and attitudes towards it 

Smoking experience was strongly associated with favourable 
attitudes to smoking, and with the refusal to be put off smoking 
by its attendant dangers. Although smokers did not differ from 
non-smokers in their attitudes to the effectiveness of the anti- 
smoking campaign, they did differ from them in being less 


Table 5.3 Beliefs about smoldng and attitudes towards smoking analysed by smoking experience 


Beliefs and Attitudes 

Smoking experience 

Correlations* 



Non- 

Smokers 

Triers 

Smokers 

r.. 

r,„ 

r os 

BELIEF ABO in 
SMOKERS 

belief in the 
independence of 
smokers * (Scale 4) 

45% 

5?% 

77% 

.27 

-.04 

-.23 

Belief in the sexual 
attractiveness of 
smokers * (Scale 6) 

39% 

44% 

49% 

.08 

-.03 

-.02 


belief that smoking 
relieves tension + 
(Scale 16) 

33% 

53% 

76% 

.34 

.16 

.00 

BELIEFS 

ABOUT 

SMOKING 

belief that smoking 
is not dangerous to 
children * (Scale 14) 

45% 

55% 

64% 

.16 

-.04 

-.17 

belief that anti- 
smoking campaign is 
ineffective + (Scale 19) 

43% 

40% 

43% 

.03 

.02 

-.06 


Believes could get lung 
cancer from smoking 
(item 80) 

86% 

76% 

68% 

-.17 

-.08 

.01 


extent to which 
smoking can affect 
general health + 
(Scale 18) 

70% 

65% 

39% 

-.25 

-.04 

-.03 


worry about adult 
smoking + (Scale 1) 

57% 

44% 

28% 

-21 

-.18 

-.03 

ATTITUDES 

opposition to 
dissuaders + (Scale 15) 

28% 

41% 

69% 

.33 

.12 

-.09 

TO SMOKING 

Disapproval of 
smoking * (Scale 17) 

59% 

35% 

8% 

-.54 

-.25 

.01 


Not put off smoking 
by the danger of 
Lung Cancer (item 28) 

18% 

35% 

66%, 

.39 

.18 

-.01 


Weighted bases 3230 1836 1038 


(100%) (100%) (100%) 

* r s « = Product moment correlation between item and smoking experience (item 76) 

r Age~ Product moment correlation between item and age (item 29) 

r GS - Product moment correlation between item and grammar school attendance 
(item 85) 
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worried about adult smoking, in disapproving of smoking less, 
and in caring less about the health risk m smoking. Smokers 
also saw more attractions in smoking than non-smokers; they 
believed that it relieved tension, and that boys who smoke are 
more independent than those who don't. But in relation to one 
perceived characteristic of smokers the non-smokers were 
much the same as the smokers in their beliefs. Almost as 
many non-smokers as smokers believed that smokers are 
attractive to the opposite sex. 

Tinlike the social influence variables and personal character- 
istic variables the attitude variables were not strongly associated 
with age . It was particularly notable that beliefs m the health 
hazard in smoking did not change much as the boys got old ^- 
The attitudes which did show an association with age were those 

zitzssztsz&sz lisa «... 

attitudes to their own smoking tends to decline wit ag . 

There were few strong associations between beliefs and 
attitudes towards smoking and the type of school attended. Boys 
attending grammar schools had no greater tendency to acce P‘ 

were ^no Inoreo^les^favmirable^ta^thelr^ttitude^to^smoking ^ 

br jssas as. s s:rru. 

ttfeBsKKSssasass: 


5 . 3 The Discriminant Analysis 
The size of the correlation between each of the variables and 
smoking experience gives some indication of howmportant 
each of them is in influencing boys’ smokmg attests But ^ 
in order to obtain the most simple ad ® q " ate r to 
how recruitment to smoking occurs i is var i a bles them- 

take into account the relationships 

selves For example, if two variables are highly forreiaieu 
with smoking experience but are also highly corre a ® 
each other, we cannot look upon them as ^rate "c e s. 
The best model of the recruitment process be " n e de . 
from the smallest set of variables which are rela influences 

pendent of each other, but when 

on a particular boy are most likely tc .lead ££ to smd “ uch a 
order to isolate those variables which would best fulfil such 
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condition, we carried out a discriminant analysis. This statist- 
ical technique provides a means of answering the question: 
"Given two groups of informants - smokers and non-smokers - 
how can we best combine the variables on which they both have 
scores into a composite variable (a discriminant function) so 
that the difference in the mean scores obtained by the two 
groups on the composite variable is maximised?" (see Appendix 
7 for more details of the method of discriminant analysis). The 
answer to this question is given in terms of weights which'need 
to be applied to the variables if the combined set is going to 
give the best discrimination. The results of a discriminant 
analysis can be interpreted for our purposes in a number of ways 
First the size of the weights after an adjustment - see Appendix 
7 - can show the relative importance of each variable in dis- 
criminating between smokers and non-smokers. Secondly we 
can find out whether the smokers and non-smokers are signifi- 
cantiy different (in a statistical sense) from each other in terms 
of the variables. Thirdly, we can discover how adequately the 
variables taken together can 'explain' the difference between 
the smokers and non-smokers. Fourthly, we can find out 
whether other members of the sample not included in the analysis 
are more like smokers or non-smokers. This last use of the 
analysis gives us the opportunity to see how far the intermediate 
triers' group have moved towards smoking. Are they to all 
intents andpurposes the same as smokers or do they share more 
m common with non-smokers? 

The discriminant analysis was carried out in a series of 
stages, of which it is hoped to give the full details in a later 
paper . We can briefly summarise them as follows. 


First, on the basis of their correlations with smoking 
experience we selected 21 variables for a preliminary analysis. 
The main criterion employed for selecting the variables was 
that they should either have a high correlation with smoking 
eiqierience or that they should be relatively independent of other 
variables; but it was also important that they should antecede 
smoking experience rather than stem from it. Accordingly 
certain attitude variables having high correlations with smoking 
were excluded from the analysis because it seemed likely that 
the attitudes they measured would change once a boy started to 
smoke. 


The 21 variables- which were selected for the first analysis 
are shown below. y ’ 


SOCIAL INFLUENCES 

Number of older siblings who smoke (23). 

Extent to which cigarettes left around the house (26). 
Parents' permissiveness towards smoking (2). 
Believes family is working class (35). 
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Vocabulary Score (93). 

Extent of Social pressure to smoke (8) 
Number of friends who smoke (25) 

PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Likes going out with girls (81). 

Mixed group social life (77). 

Frequency of cinema going (34). 

Does a paid job (39). 

Pocket money (37). 

Anticipation of adulthood (5). 

Desire for adulthood and independence (3) . 
Rebelliousness (10). 

Delinquency (11). 

Frustration (9). 

Tension (13). 


beliefs and attitudes 

Worry about adult smoking (1), 

Not put off smoking by the danger of lung cancer (28). 


In order to hold constant the effects of age and the type of 

separately for^the^oysln^^h^f tee fotirs^hoolye^rswitiiin each 
of tee three types of school. The twelve analyses consistently 
pointed to the^same eight variables as 

the discrimination between smokers and non-smokers, these 
were 'number of friends who smoke' (25); -whether put off 
smoking by the danger of lung cancer' (28); jjef 

adulthood (5); parents' permissiveness (2) ^whether 
nut with s-irls' (81); ’whether usually goes out with a girl irien 
or group of boys and girls’ (77); worry about adult smoking (1) 
and 'whether does a paid job’ (39). 


It is notable that several variables w ^.^ R ^“^ elati0nS 
with smoking experience do not appear in this 
money, social pressure to smoke desire for 
independence, rebelliousness and delinquency are aU absent 
from it, which suggests either that their irflumc * ton smoking 
is mediated by other variables, or that controlling age ana 

SS^^tell febSu^d 
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of adulthood (Appendix 6). The fact that this latter variable 
is given prominence by the discriminant analysis shows that 
participation in the leisure activities of older teenagers is 
more important than rebellious or delinquent tendencies in 
predisposing a boy to smoke. 


Sub-sets of the best eight variables were included in three 
final analyses which were again carried out separately for the 
boys in each of the four school years within each of the three 
types of school. It was found that the first four - 'number of 
friends who smoke', 'whether put off smoking by the fear of lung 
cancer', anticipation of adulthood, and Parents’ permissiveness ~ 
the'di 1 s minated k 611 between sm okers and non-smokers, and that 
nf m tV° n W3S 0nIy sli S htl y improved by the inclusion 

of other variables. Table 5.4 gives a summary of the main 
results of the discriminant analysis for these four variables 
fother reievant data are shown in Table A7. 1 Appendix 71 Th» 
® hows the r ®iative importance of the four variables 
^ discriminating between smokers and non-smokers P shows 
discrimination may have occurred by 
chance. R (the multiple correlation coefficient between tin/ 
discriminant function and smoking experience as a dichotomy 


Table 5.4 The main results of the discriminant analysis 





0 Coefficients 


— 

Type of School 

School 

year 

number of 
friends 

danger of 

| Parents 

Anticipation 

Probability 

Multiple 

Correlation 



smoking 


Permissive- 

of adult- 





(25) 

put off (28) 

ness (2) 

hood (5) 



Secondary 

1 

2 

2-24 

1-27 

107 

0-65 

0-61 

<•001 

•540 

Modern 


2-20 






3 

0-80 

0-80 

1-33 

<001 



4 


0-76 

0-99 

0-89 

<•001 

■866 


1 

2-56 

0-95 

0-03 

1-91 

<•001 


Grammar 

2 


1-20 

0-15 

1-51 

<•001 





1-71 

0-54 

1-33 

<•001 



4 


1-98 

0-41 

1-72 

<•001 



1 

2-21 

0-66 

0-24 

-0-05 

<•001 


Comp rehensi ve 

2 


0-73 

0-90 

1-02 

<•001 





1-00 

0-93 

1-47 

<•001 





0-90 

0-66 

1-22 

<•001 

•760 


of the e i2 »nl? 0int ^"° te about TabIe 5 - 4 is that in every one 
of the 12 analyses the four variables discriminated significantlv 

beio: en oorwhich sh d ~ okers - The vaiue ™ S 

' . litbh shows that m each analysis the probabilitv of 
the discrimination occurring by chance is less than 1 to 1000 
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Another point to note is that in all the analyses the variable having 
the largest (3 coefficient is 'number of friends who smoke' . This 
suggests that the influence of a boy’s friends is more important 
than any other in determining whether he takes up smoking. 

None of the other variables had consistently higher 0 coefficients 
than the others but parents' permissiveness had smaller (3 co- 
efficients for grammar school boys in all years than for those 
in the other types of school. This suggests that by and large the 
other variables are of equal importance in recruiting boys to 
smoking, except that parents' attitudes play a slightly smaller 
role in the grammar schools than they do in other schools . 

Finally the size of R increases over the four school years 
in each type of school. This suggests that the extent to which 
the four variables can 'explain' recruitment to smoking increases 
with age, or in other words, the likelihood of a boy responding to 
these influences by taking up smoking becomes greater as he 
gets older. 

The position of the triers' group in relation to the smokers 
and non-smokers is shown in Figure 5.1. In this diapram the 
mean scores on the discriminant function for the smokers group, 
the triers' group and the non-smokers' group axe compared over 
the four school years in each type of school. It can be seen tha 
the triers held an intermediate position between smokers and 
non-smokers in all 12 analyses. In the secondary modern: schools 
and comprehensive schools they were slightly closer to the mo 
smokers than the smokers, and in the grammar schools they 
were almost exactly half way between them. This finding sugges 
that the influences on triers are still not 
them into smokers. Although they are under more pressure 
than non-smokers to take up smoking they are stil l closer 
them in their characteristics than they are to smokers. 

We may now take the analysis further by seeing how the four 
influences acting together will determine the probability of a boy 
becoming a smoker. The sample was divided into a number of 
groups defined by whether the boys in them had been subjected 

to different combinations of the influences - For this purpose the 

variables were dichotomised as in Tables 5.1, 5.* anao.j. 

Figure 5.2 shows the result of splitting the sample in Hus my. 

On the left of the diagram we have the total weighted sample 
6, 106 boys, of which 17% were smokers. To the right of it we 
see the effect of splitting the sample in two groups, ln one °\ 
which half or more of the boys’ friends are smokers, and in toe 
other, less than half. It can be seen that in the fo ™ er f ‘ he | % 
two groups 36% of the boys were smokers, and “ la tt®r %. 
As we move further to the right across the diagram he effect °f 
bringing in each additional influence is shown, >m 1 "lie 
have” sixteen groups in which we can see the effect of all possiWe 
combinations of the influences. Comparing the two ’ e ^ e “ e 
groups, 16 and 1, we find that in the former, which contains boys 
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SECONDARY MODERN 


Figure 5.2 Changes in the proportion of boys who are smokers as the sample is split 
into the groups defined by the discriminant analysis 


Half or 
more of 
friends 
smoke. 
(Item 25) 
36%(2372) 


r Parents permissiveness + 
(Scale 2) 

67% (753) 


Total 

Sample — 
17% (6106) 


Not put off 
smoking 
by the 
fear of 
Lung 
Cancer. 

(Item 28) 

55%(1112) 33% (359) 


Parents permissiveness - 
L (Scale 2) 


Put 

• off smok- 
ing by the 
fear of 
Lung 
Cancer. 
(Item 28) 
19%(1260) 


pNot put off 
smoking 
by the 
fear of 
Lung 
Cancer . 
(Item 28) 
10% (865) 


-Parents permissiveness + 
(Scale 2) 

24% (615) 


Parents permissiveness - 
- (Scale 2) 

14% (645) 


Parents permissiveness + 
(Scale 2) 

16% (444) 


of 

-friends 
smoke. 
(Item 25) 
4%(3734) 


Parents permissiveness - 
' (Scale 2) 

4% (421) 


■Parents permissiveness + 
(Scale 2) 

4% (1006) 


Put 

off smok- 
ing by the 
fear of 
Lung 
Cancer. 

L (Item28) 

2%(2869) 0% (1863) 


Parents permissiveness - 
(Scale 2) 


Anticipation of adulthood + 
(Scale 5) 

70% (622) 

Anticipation of adulthood - 
(Scale 5) 

37% (131) 


Anticipation of adulthood + 
(Scale 5) 

39% (256) 

Anticipation of adulthood - 
(Scale 5) 

20% (103) 


Anticipation of adulthood + 
(Scale 5) 

30% (445) 

Anticipation of adulthood - 
(Scale 5) 

7% (170) 


Anticipation of adulthood + 
(Scale 5) 

16% (415) 

Anticipation of adulthood - 
(Scale 5) 

10% (230) 

Anticipation of adulthood + 
(Scale 5) 

22% (250) 

.Anticipation of adulthood - 
(Scale 5) 

7% (194) 


Anticipation of adulthood + 
(Scale 5) 

7% (199) 

Anticipation of adulthood - 
(Scale 5) 

2% (222) 

Anticipation of adulthood + 
(Scale 5) 

6% (395) 

Anticipation of adulthood - 
(Scale 5) 

3% (611) 

Anticipation of adulthood + 
(Scale 5) 

2% (644) 

Anticipation of adulthood - 
(Scale 5) 

0% (1219) 


Note: Percentage figures are the proportions of boys in each group who were smokers, 
brackets are weighted bases for percentages. 


Figures in 
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half of whose friends smoked, who were not put off smoking by 
the fear of lung cancer, whose parents were permissive towards 
their children's smoking, and who were anticipating adulthood in 
their leisure activities, 70% were smokers; whereas in the latter 
group where the boys had none of these characteristics, there 
were no smokers*. 

An even greater difference between the two extreme groups is 
seen when we look at results within school year and school type. 
Table 5.5 compares the proportions of boys who were smokers 
in each of the 16 sub-groups of the sample defined by the analysis, 
across the four school years in each type of school. This table 
confirms the earlier conclusion that the extent to which the four 
variables can explain the differences between non-smokers and 
smokers increases as boys get older. Thus in the fourth year 
in the secondary modern school 88% of the boys in group 16 
were smokers and there were no smokers in groups 1, 5 and b. 

In the other types of school the discrimination was not quite as 
powerful; although in the fourth year of the grammar school 
none of the boys were smokers in groups 1-5, only 70% in group 
16 were smokers. From this we may conclude that although the 
four variables provide a good explanation of recruitment to 
smoking, their influence is strongest in the secondary modern 
school, where most boys who are subjected to them are likely to 
start to smoke. 


5 . 4 The recruitment model 

The results of the discriminant analysis suggest that four 
major irfluences are at work, leading boys to take up smoking. 
This is not to say that the large number of other variables we 
have considered are of no importance in the study 
of them may influence smoking in varying degrees, and as wil 
be shown in the next three chapters, many ^ have an important 
part to play in anti-smoking strategy; but their main effect may 
be considered to operate through the 4 variables identifie 1 J 
the discriminant analysis. (See Appendix 7, or , 
sion of this point). It is convenient for our purposes to look 
upon two of these variables - 'number of trends * who smoke^ and 
anticipation of adulthood - as providing rem or _ , , 

tendency to smoke, and to look upon the other two 
permissiveness, and 'whether put off smoking by the ganger of 
lung cancer' - as inhibiting this tendency. On this bams i we can 
put forward a simple model of the process by which boys are 
recruited to smoking which is shown in Figure 5.4. 

On the leftof the diagram are those influences (1) and 

sentingthepeer group context in which boys who are attracted to 


* The data in Figure 5.2 is extracted from table A.7.2, Appendix 7 which shows 
tte proportions of boys who were smokers, triers and non-smokers, in each of 
the 1 6 groups defined by the analysis. 
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Figure 5.3. THE RECRUITMENT MODEL 


Parents not 
permissive 
towards smoking 



INHIBITORS 


particular type of social life are most likely to take up smoking. 
The boy who associates with other boys who smoke and who 
goes in for the kind of activities described as anticipation of 
adulthood is under the strongest pressure to take up smoking. 

But acting in opposition to this pressure are the two influences 
° n .. t . h ® rl ® ht °f ' diagram. One of these (3) represents the 
R 0 n« lde f Pa l e *u S h ?i. d towards their children's smoking. Indepen- 
dently of whether they smoke themselves, those parents who are 
strongly opposed to their children's smoking and do all they can 
to discourage it succeed in inhibiting them from taking it up. The 
other influence (4) similarly inhibits boys from starting to smoke. 

hJLtv, ay S6e thlS ^ uence as representing the way in which the 
health message of the anti-smoking campaign can affect smoking. 
Those boys who say they are put off smoking by the danger of 

n ui j lg ff a hf e iu ar ! l6SS Ukely t0 take 4t up than those wh0 a re not 
put off by this danger. 

The model suggests guidelines for future anti-smoking 
strategy. So far health educators have been primarily concerned 

Hnn InTfl u 111 ?! 1 , ? Ce 4 by supplyin S children with informa- 
tion about the health risk attached to smoking. But for the 

campaign to be fully successful it would seem that it should be 
directed also at strengthening influence 3 and weakening in- 
fluences 1 and 2. Here the importance of the triers group 
becomes apparent. .As they have not moved far from the position 
of non-smokers there is a good chance that they can be dis- 
couraged from taking up smoking if ways can be found of pre- 
venting the pressures on them to smoke from increasing. 

Influences 1 and 2 ('number of friends who smoke' and 
anticipahon of adulthood) represent the major problem because 
they are bound up with the social life and personality of the grow- 
ing boy. It is difficult to affect them directly, yet their 
importance is considerable, as they provide the means by which 
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tne smoking habit is renewed in each generation. The problem 
in dealing with these influences is one of changing teenage 
fashion, i. e. of making smoking no longer a valued activity to 
the teenage group. 


Influence 3 (parents' permissiveness) represents perhaps 
the most obvious new action point for the anti-smoking campaign. 
It would seem that a major attempt to enlist the support of parents 
for the campaign may be one of the best ways of discouraging 
children from smoking. 


Finally the importance of influence 4 ('whether put off smok- 
ing by the danger of lung cancer') emphasises the need to continue 
supplying children with information about the health risk in smok- 
ing. But the essential point to note is that ways mustbefoundof 
combatting the reasons children have for not being put off by the 
danger of lung cancer even though they may believe that smoking 
causes it. 

Table 5 6 shows how each of the four influences were related 
to each other'. It is notable that all of them were moderately 
correlated with each other at the level of -27 or -29, , and 1 and 
2 were quite strongly related to each other (correlation = -46). 
This suggests that changing any one influence will also lead to 
changes in the others. Thus it is important for the campaign 
to operate on all four fronts so that feedback from one lnfl «bnce 
to another occurs and the weakening of the tendency to smoke is 
accumulative. 


Table 5.6 Correlation between the four major influences on smoking 






Variable 


Influence 


25 

5 

2 28 

1. 

Number of friends who smoke 

(Item 25) 

X 



2. 

3. 

Anticipation of adulthood 
Parents' Permissiveness 

(Scale 5) 
(Scale 2) 

.46 

.29 

X 

.27 

X 

4. 

Not put off smoking by the danger 
of Lung Cancer 

(Item 28) 

.29 

.27 

.27 X 


Besides pointing to the major influences which lead boys to 
take up smoking, the recruitment model also suggests low; ote 
tial smokers might be identified in the schoolboy populatiom By 
asking the questions from which the four influence v^iables were 
derived it would be possible to find out on which boys the pres 
sures to smoke are strongest and the inhibiting influences are 
weakest. Once located these boys would appear to be a ^good 
target for intensified health education. Teachers might make a 
special effort to discuss with them the health risks associated 
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with smoking, and the attempt might be made to involve their 
parents more actively in the anti-smoking campaign. 

In this chapter we have been primarily concerned with those 
pressures on a boy which may lead him to become a smoker. But 
our recruitment model also points to the pressures which prevent 
boys from giving up smoking, once they have started. Table 5.7 
shows howthepresenceof each of the four major influences on smok- 
ing experience in the boys' lives was related to the amount they 
smoked. 


Table 5 . 7 The four major influences on smoking analysed by amount smoked 


Influence 

Cigarettes smoked a week 

1-9 

10-19 

20+ 

(1) Number of friends who smoke (25) 

85% 

86% 

92% 

(2) Anticipation of adulthood (scale 5) 

80% 

93% 

94% 

(3) Parents' permissiveness (scale 2) 

68% 

79% 

87% 

(4) Not put off smoking by the danger of 
lung cancer (28) 

65% 

75% 

85% 

Weighted bases* 

475 

247 

317 


* All smokers 


The table shows that as the amount the boys smoked increased, 
the more likely they were to be subjected to the four influences. 
Over 80% of the heaviest smokers were notput off smoking by the 
danger of lung cancer, and had parents who were permissive 
towards their smoking; over 90% were anticipating adulthood in 
their leisure activities and had a majority of their friends smok- 
ing. These figures suggest that the more a boy smokes the more 
difficult he will find it to give up smoking. Any attempt he makes 
to give up will be countered by strong pressures drawing him 
back to the smoking fraternity. An assault, therefore, on those 
influences (1 and 2) which reinforce the smoking habit, and 
an attempt to strengthen those which may inhibit it (3 and 4), as 
well as discouraging boys from starting to smoke will also make 
it easier for smokers to give up smoking. 

In the final three chapters we shall draw together all the data 
which suggest how these aims might be achieved. First we shall 
consider the role that smoking plays in the value structure of the 
teenage group with a view to finding ways in which its status as 
an attractive activity can be reduced. In the following chapter 
we shall consider further the role that parents may play in the 
anti-smoking campaign, and, in the final chapter, how best to make 
the belief that smoking causes lung cancer effective in putting 
boys off smoking. 
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6. THE ATTRACTIONS OF SMOKING 
6.1 Social life and pressures to smoke 

It was shown in the previous chapter that the most important 
influence on a boy's tendency to smoke comes from his group of 
friends Boys whose friends smoke tend to smoke themselves, 
and those who mix with boys who do not smoke tend to be non- 
smokers The number of the boys’ friends who smoked and 
their scores on the anticipation of adulthood scale were corre- 
lated -45 with each other which shows that those groups of boys 
in which smoking was the norm also tended to have gone in for 
certain types of leisure activity (i. e. they had gone out drinking 
with friends, had been to coffee bars and dance halls, had stayed 
out late with a group of older boys and girls, had read a forbidden 
book, and had driven a car). Table 6. 1 shows further that the 
leisure activities which appealed above all others to these groups 
of boys were those which were bound up with the social life of 
older teenagers. The table compares the proportions of boys 
attracted to different leisure activities who smoked themselves, 

Table 6 1 Whether smokes now, prevalence of smoking among friends, 
and anticipation of adulthood analysed by leisure activities 


Leisure Activity 
(Q. 6, Book I) 

Smokes 
Now. 
(Item 76) 

Half or 
more of 
friends 
smoke. 
’Item 25) 

nticipatiorJ 

of 

Adulthood + 
(Scale 5) 

Weighted Bases 


54% 

71% 

85% 

255 

(100%) 


45% 

63% 

87% 

362 


Going out with girls 

35% 

58% 

79% 

2053 


Going to Youth Clubs 

30% 

56% 

72% 



Chatting to a group of 

21% 

44% 

63% 

688 

(100%) 

Going to Pictures 

21% 

43% 

55% 

1918 


Sports and Games 

14% 

35% 

51% 



Cycling with a group 

12% 

34% 

50% 

1560 

(100%) 

Gardening or care of 
pets 

8% 

31% 

44% 

1 939 

(100%) 

Watching T.V. or 

11% 

33% 

43% 

2767 

(100%) 

Woodwork and making 
models and other 

10% 

30% 

41% 

1901 

(100%) 

Reading, writing or 

5% 

24% 

36% 

1669 

(100%) 

TOTAL SAMPLE 

17% 

39% 

53% 



Note: Figures for each activity g.ve the proportions of boys who selected it as one 
of the three things they liked doing most. 
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whose friends smoked, and who had high scores on the anticipation 
of adulthood scale. 

Among boys who were attracted to coffee bars, dancing and 
going out with girls, although barely half were smokers them- 
selves, 71% were members of groups in which smoking was the 
norm, andover 80% were high scorers on the anticipation of adult- 
hood scale. On the other hand, among boys who were attracted 
to more solitary home-orientated activities (reading, woodwork, 
watching television, gardening, etc. ) under 10% were smokers, 
only about one third had friends who smoked, and under half 
were high scorers on anticipation of adulthood. These figures show 
that even though a boy may not smoke himself if he is attracted 
to the social life of older teenagers he is under great pressure 
to smoke because his friends are likely to be smokers. On the 
other hand, if his interests centre on the home then his friends 
are unlikely to be smokers, and he is not under continual pressure 
to smoke. 

It seems reasonable to assume that the reason boys who are 
attracted to the social life of older teenagers go in for smoking 
is because it imparts some status to them in the eyes of their 
friends. What is not obvious is why it should be valued by these 
boys, and exactly what kind of status it gives the smoker. We 
attempted to find out by investigating the ways in which boys 
perceive smoking. Our aim was to discover what it is in smok- 
ing which is attractive to school boys, and what, if anything, is 
unattractive about it. 


6 . 2 The perception of smoking* 

We investigated the attractions that smoking holds for boys by 
analysing their images of four types of boy among their con- 
temporaries. These were: 'the kind of boy who smokes 
cigarettes' (the smoker), 'the kind of boy who does not smoke 
cigarettes' (the non-smoker), 'the kind of boy they think they 
themselves are’ (the self), and 'the kind of boy they think they 
would like to be’ (the ideal self). 

The boys were asked to rate these four types of boy on 19 
three-point scales, each of which consisted of two opposite 

attributes such as 'good at school work’ ’not good at school 

work' and a neutral category in between. (The full set of scales 
appears in Questionnaires Book IIA, Book KB, Book IIIC and 
Book IKD, Appendix 3). By means of the statistical technique 
called factor analysis it was found that the 19 scales were re- 
lated to each other in such a way that they could be replaced by 
three factors.** This means, in effect, that the boys could be 

A fuller account of this analysis is being published elsewhere McKennell and 
Bynner(196 9). 

** The factor solution was obtained by the Promax method, Hendrickson and 
White (1964). 
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Factor** 

Loading 


Table 6.2 The Basic Dimensions of Boys' Images 


Factor 1. Educational Success 

Negative attribute 

11* Scruffy 

17. Often a failure 

9. Cannot wait, wants everything at once 

3 . Not good at sports 

8. Tries to act big 

1 . Not so good at school work 

12. Bit of a bully 

5 . Often disobedient 

16. Spends money 

13. Likes to do forbidden things 

15. Sometimes swears 


Positive attribute 
, Neat and Clean 
, Often successful 
. Plans and thinks ahead 
. Good at sports 
. Acts own age 
. Good at school work 
. Does not bully 
. Usually does as told 
.Saves money 

. Does not do forbidden things 
. Does not swear 


. 83 
.82 
.81 
.78 
.78 
.77 
.73 
.72 
.67 
.65 
.53 


Factor 2. Toughness 

Negative attribute 

19. A bit of a cissy 

7 . Not much of a fighter . . 

4. Gentle 

6 . Likes to be alone 

10. Has one or two friends. 


Positive attribute 
Tough 

, Good fighter 
, Tough 

. Likes to be with a group 
. Has many friends 


.84 

.77 

.60 

.40 

.39 


Factor 3. Precocity 

Negative attribute 

2. Not interested in girls 

18. Does not try to attract girls 

10. Has one or two friends 

14. Does not yet want to be grown up 

15. Does not swear 

6. Likes to be alone 


Positive attribute 

Interested in girls 
Tries to attract girls 
Has many friends 
.Wants to be grown up 
.Sometimes swears 
. Likes to be with a group 


.89 
. 85 
.32 
.29 
.29 
.27 


" tte " 0 “ faCt0r ' 


considered to be rating the four types of boy m™ of ordy 
three basic dimensions. In olta w«dB 3 features, 
of the four types of boy comprised only three major 

Table 6.2 gives factor "se scales 

at th^heaZof eaci^ltet are the lines ^gg^ r ™|efine it. 

extent to which conventional schoo 0 j the ide ran g e 

This is not an entirely satisfactory term n view of 

of attributes which the factor em > and think ahead), 

success at school work .and sport ^ ability ducational 

and it should be borne in mind th , , WO rk alone. Factor 

Success' implies more than success at school work alone. 
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2 was not so difficult to define; though moderately associated with 
sociability (likes to be with a group, has many friends) it was 
more strongly linked to toughness and the ability to fight and 
was therefore called 'Toughness'. Finally, factor 3 was labelled 
Precocity' because it represented the achievement of a type of 
maturity which is not desired by many boys in this age-group (i e 
it signified interest in girls and a desire to attract them together ’ 
with wanting to grow up). 

Scores for each of the four images ('the smoker', 'the non- 
smoker , the self' and 'the ideal self') on each of these factors 
were obtained as weighted sums of the boys' ratings on the 
original 19 scales*. A boy's image of, for example, 'the smoker' 
could thus be described in terms of three scores - an Educational ' 
Success score, a Toughness score, and a Precocity score. 

In order to find out which of the factors represented attractive 
aspects of smoking, and which of them represented unattractive 
aspects of it, we compared the scores given to 'the ideal self' on 
each factor with the scores given to 'the self’, 'the smoker' and 
the non-smoker'. The assumption was made that if a boy's 
image of his 'ideal self' corresponded to his image of 'the smoker' 
with respect to a particular factor then this factor represented 
an attractive characteristic of smoking, and he was being tempted 
to smoke because of it. Similarly any characteristic which was 
shared by his image of the non-smoker and his ideal self was 
presumably putting him off smoking. The difference between 
his self' score and his 'ideal self' score on each factor was taken 
to show the strength of his motivation to change his image in the 
direction of acquiring or losing the characteristic represented 
by the factor. So that we could find out whether the attractiveness 
of a particular characteristic for a boy depended on his smoking 
experience comparisons between the images were made for non- 
smokers, triers and smokers separately in each of the four school 


The three factors were not completely independent of eachother 
Educational Success had correlations with Toughness of - 24 
and with Precocity of -. 37. Toughness and Precocity had a 
correlation of +. 40. This shows that if the score of an image 
changes with respect to one factor it will also tend to change with 
respect to the others. For example if a boy rates his image of 
the smoker high on the Toughness dimension and then, because 
of some outside influence, comes to believe that the smoker is 
not as tough as he originally thought, he is also likely to see 
the smoker as being less precocious and more educationally 
successluJ.. 


totafsamnfe toev s * a " dardised /° that . ™ged across the four images for the 
total sample they had mean values equal to 0 and variances equal to 1 The 

(hems 6^10 75) COmPUte * he UnStandardised - shownto Append 5 
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In presenting our findings we shall be making comparisons 
between the images held by different groups of boys in terms of 
mean scores on the three factors. Each of the factors willbe con- 
sidered in turn. 

6.2a Educational Success 

Figure 6.1 illustrates the relationship between the fur images on 
the Educational Success dimension. Reading from left to right 
across the Page, we move from a low score (Educational Failure) 
to a high score (Educational Success). Reading from the top to 
the bottom of the page, we see the images held by smokers, then 
those held by triers, and finally those held by non-smokers. First, 
it is clear that most boys, including those who smoked, thought 
of the Epical smoker as being a failure, educationally, whereas 
they saw the typical non-smoker as being successful. But as 
miJht be expected the typical smoker appeared to be more of a 
feil“e ta me eyes of non smokers than he did in the eyes of 
boys who smoked themselves. It also seems that tt e typical 
non-smoker appeared slightly less successful to smokers than 
he did to the boys who did not smoke. 

The second point to note afut these diagrams is the 

zsst 

3m ear to value Educational Success. It is also appaie 
tot tty XThemlelves as being less successful than non- 
smokers. 

These findings are rather surprising because they suggest 
that tar front rejecting convenUotrd school '^e s ™os 
including smokers, accept them The tact mat o y 
were seen as lacking these qualities by most of them con 

rmn'isrh izzssszrzss-- 

Toughness - is considered next. 


6.2b Toughness 

in complete contrast to ^"1~ 

dimension which represents an a P q{ the i ideal self' 

most boys. As can be seen fr om their ^P 1 | Toughness even 

in Figure 6.2, all three groups of boys valued g 
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FIGURE 6-1. IMAGES IN TERMS OF EDUCATIONAL SUCCESS 
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liked to be. rney Toughness, and thus the act of giving up 
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s^s^rompa; 

smokii^in^terir^ 6 i S ^ the r elative^tabUity 

Sterns S Un-snm^ “ 

self’. Only the image of ’the seli cnangeu p 
boys' age varied.* 

It seems that the younger boys jg^smokbiV^hey^elt tha/they 
and if they smoked or had ever tried smotang.m ^ ^ 

had achieved a reasonable d ®® r ^realise that they were 

got older they were apparently coming t gtm valued 

not as tough as they would have Uked to be y but they 

Toughness as much as they f “^"der to achieve it. 
now felt that they had much fur h t of the smoker as 

Throughout the four yea, ™ they wo Sd have liked to be 

being very tough - as tough in fac ey d j level 0 f Toughness 

themselves. Only non-smokers set f eir “®“ cbieved by the 

slightly below the level tb ® y °his gap> noted earlier (Figure 
typical smoker, and even then this g P» 

6 2) occurred only in the third and fourt hyears. 

— — 

images on the Educational Success Dimension. 
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FIGURE 6-2. IMAGES IN TERMS OF TOUGHNESS 


Images held by smokers in terms of toughness 
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FIGURE 6-3. VARIATION IN TOUGHNESS WITH SCHOOL YEAR 
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6.2c Precocity 


Precocity, like Toughness, also represents an attractive aspect 
of smoking, but it differs from Toughness in appearing to pro- 
vide more of an incentive for smokers to continue to smoke than 
for non-smokers to take up smoking. 

As can be seen from Figure 6.4 all three groups of boys 
tended to think that the typical smoker was much more precocious 
than the typical non-smoker. They also appeared to be reasonably 
contented with their own images as far as this dimension was 
concerned. Smokers identified themselves fairly closely with 
the typical smoker; boys who had never smoked identified them- 
selves with the typical non-smoker; triers placed themselves 
mid-way between the typical smoker and the typical non-smoker. 

The relative positions of the images on the Precocity dimen- 
sion for all three groups bore a resemblance to the positions of 
the images held by non-smokers, on the Toughness dimension. 

It may be recalled, that although non-smokers appeared to value 
Toughness they did not want to be quite as tough as the typical 
smoker. In the case of Precocity this distancing of 'the smoker' 
from the 'ideal self' is very clearly seen and occurs for all 
groups . Although this dimension represents the achievement of 
a certain kind of maturity, it clearly has some negative features 
even for smokers. The striving of smokers to appear grown-up 
is clearly disapproved of by many boys. 

Further aspects of this general picture are shown in Figure 
6.5 where we again examine the variation in the positions of the 
images as the boys got older. In these diagrams far less stability 
is revealed than was the case for Toughness. Only the image 
which each group held of the typical smoker remained in much 
the same position over the four years. 

As non-smokers and triers got older they appeared to value 
Precocity more; but as their ideal changed so did their image of 
themselves and of the non-smoker. There was a steady move- 
ment of all these images towards the image of the typical smoker, 
which suggests that the older boys were coming to see this dimen- 
sion more in terms of a desired maturity than of a precocious - 
ness which they did not want to achieve. In spite of the fact that 
they did not smoke, this kind of maturity became increasingly 
attractive to them, partly, perhaps, because they thought that 
the typical non-smoker was now achieving it. Although at no 
stage did they want to identify themselves completely with the 
typical smoker, aspects of his behaviour in which they had very 
little interest in the first year, became acceptable and were, 
indeed, valued by them, by the time they had reached the fourth 
year. 

It was the smoker who saw the typical non-smoker as com- 
pletely lacking the maturity which he valued for himself. Even 
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FIGURES 6-4. IMAGES IN TERMS OF PRECOCITY 
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FIGURE 6-5. VARIATION IN PRECOCITY WITH SCHOOL YEAR 
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in the fourth year, boys who smoked still saw the typical non- 
qmoker as being very immature, whereas they felt that they 
personally had Reached a high level of maturity. Although they 
did not appear to identify themselves completely with the typical 
smoker, they would clearly have found it much more difficult, 
and would have had much less desire, to identify themselves 
with the typical non-smoker, which would have been implied by 
the act of giving up smoking. 


6 3 The value of smoking to school boys 

From the data we have considered a number of conclusions can 
be drawn about the attractions smoking holds for schoolboys. 
Precocity appears to be the main characteristic of smoking which 
is valued 7 by P smokers but not non-smokers . Unlike Toughness 
which can impart status to the smoker in the eyes of most other 
bovs Precocity gives status to the smoker only among other 
boys’ who smoke. We can now see why boys who are attracte 
to the social life of older teenagers are under such strong pres 
sure to smoke. Their most distinguishing feature is an interest 

d^not enw the smoker for his Precocity they do admire his 
Toughness Thus the smoker is not only able to impress his 

Sends by appearing precocious (or «tool per- 

niqn ahlp to compensate in some ways for h p 

formance by impressing the non-smokers with his apparent 

toughness. 

It was shown in Part 

moderately associated withpoor academic ac there was 

association increased as ’ b ^ S association between smoking 
no corresponding increase m th SC ore) as age increased, 

experience and verbal ability J v0 ?f^L in school work, 

it was concluded that the smoker's lack of interest m s 
rather than lack of ability as such, ca uses hnn to faUb ^ ^ 
the others at school. And in suppor n0 n-smokers by their 

shown that smokers distingui (coffee bars, going 

the school and may 

be in conflict in some respects with school aims. 

that most of them do accept school ™lues as Selves as unable 

SS evidence that this sense of 
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failure produces feelings of inferiority and consequently frustra- 
tion and tension. Table 6.3 shows the correlations between 
smoking experience, low form position, and the scales of anticipa- 
tion of adulthood, desire for adulthood and independence, 
rebelliousness, delinquency, feelings of inferiority, frustration 
and tension. All these latter personality characteristics were 
moderately correlated with one another, and it is notable that 
one of them - feelings of inferiority - was also moderately 
correlated with low form position. This suggests that those boys 
who are not keeping up with their contemporaries at school are 
experiencing a certain amount of stress. Their feelings of 
inferiority are associated with a desire for adulthood and 
independence, and consequently an attraction to, if not participa- 
tion in, the social life of older teenagers as represented by 
anticipation of adulthood. If they are also rebelling against 
authority at school or outside — rebelliousness and delinquency — 
there is an even greater tendency for them to be frustrated and 
tense. The need to compensate for these feelings gives them a 
greater incentive than other boys to acquire characteristics 
which will impress their friends. We noted in Part I (Chapter 4) 
that some smokers are probably able to compensate for poor 
school performance by achievement at sports - even though, 
ironically, smokers are generally thought to be bad at sport 
and non-smokers are thought to be good at it (see item 3, Image 
Questionnaires, Appendix 4). It may be the case that some 
smokers are more physically advanced than the others which 
may account in part for their rejection of the 'pupil role'. For 
the others smoking, as a symbol of identification with the values 
of the teenage world outside the school, provides an obvious 
means by which they can achieve status in the eyes of other boys. 


Table 6. 3 Correlations between Personality characteristics and Smoking Experience 


Personality characteristics 

5 

3 

10 

Variable 
11 7 9 

13 

36 76 

Anticipation of Adulthood 

(Scale 5) 

X 








Desire for adulthood and independence (Scale 3) 

31 

X 







Rebelliousness 

(Scale 10) 

48 

29 

X 






Delinquency 

(Scale 11) 

47 

28 

48 

X 





Feelings of inferiority 

(Scale 7) 

10 

25 

17 

20 

X 




Frustration 

(Scale 9) 

20 

33 

29 

29 

40 

X 



Tension 

(Scale 13) 

08 

26 

16 

17 

31 

29 

X 


Form position (low) 

(Item 36) 

01 

10 

05 

04 

30 

06 

05 

X 

Smoking experience 

(Item 76) 

51 

23 

39 

38 

11 

14 

08 

06 X 
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6.4 Anti-smoking strategy 

In combination with some o£ the findings reported in Part I 
(Chapter 4) the conclusions we have reached in this chapter 
have a number of implications for anti-smoking strategy. Most 
obviously it would be valuable if ways could be found of weaken- 
ing the symbolic meaning of smoking as a means of achiev ng 
status i/the pee r group . The association of smoking with 
ToSghness^wid^Tstrong incentive both for non-smokers 
and triers to take up smoking and for those who smoke to con- 

g'e^older ° e^n » * 

the perceived 

suggestion that smokers are not really tough may be rejected 
by boys because it contradicts reality as they see it , an* of 

ls 

fr-v to reinforce the association between smoking and lac 

, of Educational Success^ tt might b^esuggested^that the 

raddUiL" 0 mo r r°e r mTgh] be are 

7 most likely to succeed 

in adult life. 

in attempting to weaken the symbolic value of smoking as 

■ in^attracting 

smokers from giving it up. The tore to succ . sea 

from them. As for Toughne , the perceived associa- 

best approaches would be to tr y reinforcing its link with 

tion between Precocity and smoking are 
Educational Success. It might be SS success): they boast 

about their achievements in attracting g discussed 

maturity is really a pretence. In ^“ t “h appeal to 
in Part I (Chapter 4 on 

smokers, and the things they would bk eto buy ^ ^ 

afford them, provide many pointer £t pre smnably con- 

which appeals to smokers and wtach they w P smoklng . 

tinue to be attracted to a they ar f” „7th club, are the kind 
The coffee bar, the dance hall, and y ° U “ 'ariy seen in. 
of places which at present the non-smoker is r y 
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Besides the fact that they are obvious places for directing health 
education communications (particularly the youth club which 
has a moderate appeal for non-smokers as well as smokers), 
it would also appear necessary to persuade smokers that non- 
smokers and ex-smokers go to them. Similarly it would be 
valuable if the tape-recorders, record players and fashionable 
clothes which appeal to smokers, but which few schoolboys can 
afford to buy, could also be more closely identified with the 
non-smoking 'image' rather than the smoking one. The increase 
in the value non-smokers place on Precocity as they get older 
suggests that the non-smoker can be fairly represented to 
other non-smokers, as having the interests and mature attri- 
butes which smokers think are exclusively theirs. But there 
may still be some difficulty in convincing smokers that this 
is a true picture - that is to say convince them that many non- 
smokers are at least as mature as they are. The leader of 
teenage fashion such as the 'pop' singer would appear to repre- 
sent the smoker's ideal on the Precocity dimension. The 'pop' jy 
singer who is a non-smoker would appear to provide perhaps K 
the most convincing evidence for schoolboy smokers that a boy 
can be attractive to girls and mature in other ways even if he 
does not smoke. 
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7. THE ROLE OF PARENTS 

The previous chapter has suggested ways in which the value of 
smoking as a symbol of status in the teenage group might be 
diminished. In this chapter and the following one we shall con- 
sider how the anti-smoking campaign might be brought to bear 
on the two influences which were represented in the recruit- 
ment model (Chapter 5) as inhibitors of smoking: parents attitudes 
towards their children's smoking, and boys' attitudes towards 
the danger of getting lung cancer. 


7.1 


The components of parents' permissiveness 


It will be recalled that a boy's score on the parents' permissive 
ness scale was obtained by combining his responses to a number 
of related questions. Table 7.1 shows the proportions of non- 
smokers, triers and smokers who gave the positive response 
(indicating permissiveness) to each of the questions that form 
the scale. 

Table 7.1 shows that smokers gave the positive response 
to each of the parents' permissiveness items much more fre- 
quently than non-smokers. As all four of these items were 
correlated with each other (the criterion for adding them to- 
gether - see Appendix 5) we can conclude that by and large the 
lame group of smokers were giving the positive response to all 
If them. Thus smokers tended to come from homes in which 
their parents' permissiveness towards smoking was expressed 
not Xby their attitudes towards it (e.g. less strict than 


Table 7 . 1 Parents permissiveness items analysed by smoking experience 


Item 

Response 

Non-smoker 

Trier 

Smoker 

My parents are stricter 
than the teachers about 

Disagree 

23% 

27% 

43% 

not allowing us to smoke 
(IIID34) 




47% 

Sometimes my elder 
brother or sister gives 
me a cigarette (OTD36) 

Agree 

9% 

18% 



My parents are very 
strict about not allowing 
us to smoke (IIID38) 

Disagree 

16% 

23% 

44% 

Sometimes one of my 

Agree 

6% 

9% 

34% 

parents gives me a 
cigarette (IIID40) 








1836 

1039 

Weighted bases 


| (100%) 

(100%) 

(100%) 
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teachers), but also by the fact that cigarettes were occasionally 
given to them either by older brothers and sisters or by the 
parents themselves. A possible objection to parents’ permissive- 
ness as a 'cause' of smoking might be that boys claim their 
parents' support in order to rationalise an activity which is 
generally disapproved of by adults. The fact that the scale 
covers facts about the home which the boy is unlikely to distort 
(i.e. whether he is given cigarettes), as well as parents' atti- 
tudes, tends to discount this possibility. The scale would appear 
to represent genuinely the prevailing atmosphere surrounding 
smoking in the boys' homes. It is notable that nearly half 
the smokers came from homes where cigarettes were given 
to them in comparison with less than one tenth of non-smokers. 


7.2 The characteristics of homes in which the parents are 
permissive about smoking. 

We can now turn to a consideration of the types of home in 
which smoking is likely to be encouraged rather than inhibited. 

In Part 1 (Chapter 4) we discussed the relationship between a 
number of family background characteristics and the boys’ 
smoking experience. Table 7.2 shows how each of these charac- 
teristics was related to parents' permissiveness. It gives the 
proportions of boys with high or low scores on the parents' 
permissiveness scale who came from homes having these diff- 
erent characteristics. 


Table 7. 2 Family background characteristics analysed by parents permissive- 
ness 


Family background characteristics 

Parents' Permissiveness 

- 

+ 

Parents do not punish smoking (item 24) 

20% 

55% 

One or more older siblings smoking 

(item 23) 

28 % 

46% 

Cigarettes often left around house 

(item 26) 

31% 

41% 

Parents smoke (item 27) 

78% 

84% 

Two or more older siblings (item 30) 

24% 

35% 

Father's social class (manual) (item 31) 

65% 

68% 

Believes family is working class 

(item 35) 

35% 

36% 

Weighted Bases 

3268 

2838 
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As might be expected the characteristic having the strongest 
association with parents' permissiveness was ' parents do not 
punish smoking': 55% of boys with high scores on the scale 
thought that the parents would not punish them if they caught 
them smoking in comparison with 20% of those with low scores 
on the scale. Other characteristics of the home, though less 
strongly related to parents' permissiveness than ' parents do 
not punish smoking', were still clearly associated with it. Thus 
boys with permissive parents tended to have older brothers 
and sisters who smoked, and to come from homes where cigarettes 
were often left lying around; their families tended to be larger 
than those of other boys, and there was also a small tendency 
for their parents to be smokers. The only family background 
characteristics which seemed to bear hardly any relation to 
parents' permissiveness were the social class of the family as 
perceived by the boy, and the father's social class. 

We can take the analysis of the characteristics of the per- 
missive home further by examining the way in which the various 
characteristics were related to each other. Table 7.3 shows 
the correlation of each of them with each other and with parents 
permissiveness. 

The first point to note about this table is that although in 
confirmation of the data in Table 7.2 'parents do not punish 
smoking' and 'number of older siblings who smoke' had the 
highest correlation with parents' permissiveness (-45 and "19), 
these two characteristics had barely any relation to each other 
(correlation = -04). This suggests that they act as two relatively 
independent influences on parents' permissiveness, one repre- 
senting the attitude parents adopt towards their children s smok- 
ing, and the other signifying whether there is easy access to 


Table 7.3 Correlations between family background characteristics 



Variable 

Family Background Characteristics 

31 35 27 30 26 23 24 2 76 

Father's social class (low) (31) 

X 

Believes family is working class (35) 

.17 X 

Parents smoke (27) 

.04 .06 X 

Number of older siblings (30) 

.18 .03 .04 X 

Extent to which cigarettes left around house (26) 

-.01 .06 .52 .06 X 

Number of older siblings who smoke (23) 


Parents do not punish smoking (24) 

-.03 .00 .02 .00 .06 .04 X 

Parents' permissiveness (Scale 2) 

.02 .01 .09 .11 -12 .19 .45 X 


Note: Numbers in brackets identify variables in Appendix 6 
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cigarettes in the home through the presence of other members 
of the family who are smokers. This possibility is supported 
by the fact that the characteristic having the next highest corre- 
lation with parents ' permissiveness - the 'extent to which 
cigarettes were left lying around at home' — had a higher corre- 
lation with 'number of older siblings who smoke' than it had with 
parents do not punish smoking'. The relative independence of 
parents do not punish smoking' as an influence on parents' 
permissiveness is also shown by its lack of correlation with 
any of the other family background characteristics, including 
parents smoke'. On the other hand, 'number of older siblings 
who smoke' and 'extent to which cigarettes were left around 
the house' both had strong associations with some of the other 
characteristics. ’Parents smoke’ for example, was highly corre- 
lated (’52) with the extent to which cigarettes were left lying 
around the house. Table 7.4 shows that in families where both 
parents smoked, 80% of the boys said that cigarettes were often 
left lying around which compares with only 16% in homes where 
neither parent smoked. We can see from these figures that 
even though parents' own smoking habits may not contribute 
much directly to the permissiveness of the atmosphere surround- 
ing smoking in their homes, they can influence it indirectly. 

The way in which this influence operates can also be seen from 
the relationship between the extent to which cigarettes were 
left lying around the home and the number of older brothers and 
sisters who smoked. The correlation between these two charac- 
teristics was -11. Table 7. 5 shows that in homes where cigar- 
ettes were often left lying around 42% of the boys had one or 
°* der £ rothers t and slsters who smoked which compares 
with 24% in homes where cigarettes were not left lying around. 

It seems reasonable to assume that the easy availability of 
cigarettes increases the tendency for the older brothers and 
sisters to be smokers, but it is probably the case that the 
influence operates in the opposite direction as well. Some older 


Table 7. 4 The relaHon between cigarettes left around the house and parents 
smoking habits 


Whether cigarettes 


Parents' smoking (QA3, Book m) 


(QA2, Book m) 

Neither Parent 

Only Father 

Only Mother 

Both Parents 

Smokes 

Smokes 

Smokes 

Smoke 

Yes often 

^5 

% 

35 

% 

41 

% 

50 

Yes sometimes 

11 

40 

39 

37 

No 

84 

24 

21 

13 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Weighted Bases 

1160 

1709 

672 

2563 
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Table 7. 5 The relation between number of older siblings who smoke and 
whether cigarettes often left around the house 


Whether cigarettes often left around the house 
(QA2, Book III) 


siblings who smoke 
(QA1, Book III) 

No 

Yes 

Sometimes 

Yes 

Often 


% 

% 

% 

2 + 

8 

17 

19 

1 

16 

22 

23 

None 

75 

61 

58 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

Weighted Bases 

1867 

2014 

2225 


brothers and sisters who smoke may increase the availability 
of cigarettes in the home by leaving their cigarettes lying 
around. 

As might be expected, family size was strongly correlated (-68) 
with the number of older brothers and sisters who smoked 
(Table 7.3), and the former of these characteristics was corre- 
lated *18 with father’s social class (low)*. We can thus 
see for the first time how social class may exert an influence 
on smoking - even if the influence is a very indirect one. It 
is worth noting, however, in connection with social class, that 

the social class of the family as perceivedby the boy, though corre- 
lated -17 with father’s social class, had barely any correlation 
with the other family background characteristics or parents' 
permissiveness . Though father’s social class (derived from 
his occupation) may influence a boy’s perceptions of the social 
class of his family, it seems that this latter characteristic 
does not play a part in determining the permissiveness of the 
boy’s home. Its small association with smoking experience 
(Chapter 4) is more probably brought about by the values the 
boy holds i. e. it is tied up with the kind of image he wants his 
friends to have of him as discussed in the previous chapter. 


7.3 Anti-smoking strategy 

The findings which have just been described can be represented 
by the diagram which is shown below. The arrows indicate the 


! (Social class was scored in such a way that fathers with unskilled occupations 
received the highest scores and those with professional occupations received the 
lowest scores - see Appendix 5, item 31). 
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probable ways in which the different family background charac- 
teristics may be considered to influence each other.* It will 
be noted that all of them, with the exception of the social class 
of the family as perceived by the boy, contribute in varying 
degrees to the permissiveness of the atmosphere surrounding 
smoking in the boy's home. Those to the left of the diagram 
may be looked upon as providing some of the conditions in a 
family in which other characteristics more directly related to 
parents' permissiveness may occur. 


From this diagram a number of conclusions can be drawn 
about the ways in which parents may be able to play a part in 
the anti-smoking campaign. Although it is clear that above all 
else parents should be asked to discourage their children from 
smoking, verbal admonitions, though valuable, may need to be 
backed up by other action in the home. It would be valuable if 
parents would dispel an atmosphere of tolerance or indifference 
in their homes towards their children's smoking. Most obviously 
if they smoke themselves, they might make sure that their children 
do not have easy access to cigarettes: they could avoid leaving 
them around the house, and could persuade all other members 
of the family to do the same. 


Although parents' own smoking habits seem to bear little 
direct relation to the attitudes they adopt towards their children's 
smoking, parents who stop smoking cut down the supply of 
cigarettes in the home, which itself can influence the children's 
at ! ;em P ts - Moreover, among older adolescents (aged 
a 1S . S ° me evldence that an association between parent's 

i'Qfi 7 V hll ? ren / S T oklng hablts does occa r (McKennell and Thomas 
‘ f£U ? 1 l1 ? 14 1S . P robaW y through the mediation of these 

older children that the influence on the younger ones is most 
strongly felt. And even in our own sample of schoolboys there 

t W owar^ a ti, eVlde n n m parentS ad ° pt a more Permissive attitude 
towards their children s smoking as they get older. Table A. 8. 1 

(Appendix 8) shows that over the four school years the proportion 
of boys having high scores on the parents' permissiveness scale 
increased. There was also a decline in the proportion of boys 
who said their [parents would punish them for smoking, and an 
increase in the proportion who said that cigarettes were often 
left lying around at home. The increasingly permissive atmos- 
phere in the boys homes as they got older is perhaps most 
clearly shown by the change in one of the four components of 
the parents permissiveness scale. In the first year 7% of the 


A * thou ® h ther f ls danger in inferring causal relationships from correlation co- 
efficients, methods have been developed for using correlation coefficients to 
help evaluate different possible causal models (e.g. Blalock, 1964). The causal 
relationships suggested by this diagram and another diagram in the next chapter 
conform broadly with these principles. 
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FIGURE 7-1. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE FAMILY BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 


Parents do not 
punish children 
for smoking 



Large family 


18 ^T 

Father working class 



Family perceived 
as working class 


smokers said that one of their parents sometimes gave them 
a cigarette, whereas in the fourth year 31% of the smokers 
said they occasionally received a cigarette m this way. 

What parents perhaps do not realise Is that by loosening 
restrictions on smoking by the older children the, -are unwittmgly 
prompting the younger ones to smoke as well. McKenneU an 
Thomas (1967) found that the overwhelming majority of adults 
Iho were parents (including smokers) hoped the 
not smoke when they grew up, and yet in spite of : this they P 
the way for them to do so. It would clearly be valuable if they 
could be encouraged to avoid giving the impression to their 
children that they care less about their smoking as they get 
older. At least until the time their children leave school the 
attitude they are seen to adopt towards smoking ^hy ^racial 
role in determining whether the children take it up themselves. 

The discriminant analysis (Chapter 5) suggested 
permissiveness had a weaker influence on s “* ln | t a “° 0 ® dary 

prehensive schools tended more than those at grama 
to have older brothers and sisters who were smokers, 
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members of large families and to have fathers with manual 
occupations (Table A. 8. 2, Appendix 8). And there was a slightly 
greater tendency for the parents of secondary modern and com- 
prehensive schoolboys to be smokers even though cigarettes 
were not left around in their homes any more than in the homes 
of boys at grammar schools. From these findings we can see 
that more boys at secondary modern schools and comprehensive 
schools are living in a smoking environment than are their con- 
temporaries at grammar schools, and this will inevitably lead 
more of them to see smoking as the norm for adult men. For 
these reasons it would seem that a particularly strong effort 
should be made in comprehensive and secondary modern schools 
to Involve parents in the anti-smoking campaign. Parent-teacher 
association meetings in conjunction with letters and pamphlets 
circulated to all parents would appear to be good ways of 
making parents aware of the effect their habits and attitudes can 
have on their children's smoking. 
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8. HEALTH EDUCATION 

The remaining major influence on whether a boy takes up smok- 
ing is the attitude he adopts to the danger of getting lung cancer. 
Health educators have concentrated their main efforts in this 
area, but as noted in Part I (Chapter 3) although success has 
been’ achieved in making children generally aware of the lung 
cancer risk, this increase in knowledge has not always been 
accompanied by changes in their attitudes towards their own 
smoking. Even though a boy may believe he will get lung cancer 
if he continues to smoke, he may not necessarily be deterred 
from smoking by this belief. One of the main problems facing 
health educators is how to remove this apparent contradiction: 
how in fact to present information about the health risk in 
smoking which will be effective in putting children off it. In 
this chapter we shall consider how this aim might be achieved. 


8.1 A typology of reactions to the health argument against 
smoking 


In order to investigate ways of increasing receptiveness to the 
health argument against smoking the boys were divided into 
four groups. Each of these groups represented a different 
reaction to the belief that smoking causes lung cancer as shown 


below. 

Group 1. Contained boys who did not believe that they would 
get lung cancer if they smoked, and were not put ott 
smoking by the danger of lung cancer (designated 
B - P - ). 


Group 2. 


Group 3. 


Group 4 . 


Contained boys who believed that they would get lung 
cancer if they smoked but were not put off smoking 
by the danger of lung cancer (designated B + P -). 

Contained boys who did not believe that they would 
get lung cancer if they smoked, but were put off 
smoking by the danger of lung cancer (designated 
B - P+). 

Contained boys who believed that they would get lung 
cancer if they smoked and were put off smoking by 
the danger of lung cancer (designated B + P+). 


This typology may be looked upon as representing the degree 
of success which health educators have had in putting boys off 
smoking. In the B-P-group (13% of the totai sample) were boys 
who had responded least to health education: their beliefs about 
the health risk in smoking and their attitudes towaids it had 
remained unaffected. In the next group (B+P-) were boys 
who had responded slightly more to the campaign ( % 

total); they were convinced that they would get lung cancer ' 
they smoked, but this belief was not sufficient to put them off 
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smoking. The next group (B-P+), which was very small (8%), 
appeared to have responded slightly more. They denied that 
they would get lung cancer from smoking but, nevertheless, 
said that the danger of lung cancer did put them off it. Finally, 
in the B+P+ group were the boys (59% of the total) who had 
responded most to health education. They believed that they 
would get lung cancer if they continued to smoke and said that 
this danger put them off smoking. The fact that over half the 
boys came into this last category suggests that the anti-smoking 
campaign has had a good measure of success in putting the health 
message over convincingly, but there are still substantial numbers 
of boys who either remain unconvinced B- (21%) or find some 
way of avoiding the implications of the message for themselves 
P- (33%). 

As might be expected a boy's responsiveness to the health 
argument against smoking was strongly associated with his own 
smoking experience. Table 8. 1 compares the proportions of 
non-smokers, triers and smokers who were in each of the four 
BP groups. 


Table 8.1 — Response to the health argument against smoking analysed 
by smoking experience 


B.P. 

TYPE 

Non 

Smoker 

Trier 

Smoker 


% 

% 

% 

B-P- 

5 

16 

29 

B+P- 

13 

19 

42 

B-P+ 

9 

8 

4 

B+P+ 

72 

57 

25 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

100 

Weighted 

Base 

3230 

1836 

1038 


Note: B - Belief that lung cancer will result from smoking. 

P = Whether put off smoking by the danger of getting lung cancer. 


Seventy two per cent of the non-smokers had responded com- 
pletely to the health argument against smoking (B+P+) and only 
5% had not responded at all (B-P-). This compares with 25% 
of the smokers who had responded completely (B+P+), and 29% 
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who had not responded at all (B-P-). These figures may also 
be considered encouraging, as even among the smokers a sub- 
stantial number were deterred from smoking by the lung cancer 
danger. Only about one quarter had rejected the health argument 
completely and the majority of the remainder came into the 
intermediate categories (B+P- and B-P+) — showing a degree 
of response to it. Nevertheless in spite of this evidence of 
success with the smokers, we still have 5% of non-smokers and 
16% of triers who by being in the B-P- group appeared to have 
rejected the health argument. These boys would appear to be 
most vulnerable to social pressures encouraging them to smoke, 
and unless the campaign can succeed in converting them to the 
3 + p+ position, it would seem almost inevitable that they should 
take up smoking if their friends do so. 


Tables 8. 2 and 8. 3 show how responsiveness to the health 
argument against smoking was related to type of school attended 
and school year. Although there seemed to be little difference 
in the proportions of boys falling into the four BP groups between 
the different types of school, there was a variation in these 
proportions across the four school years. As the boys got older 
there was a drop in the proportion who believed in the danger ‘ O 
lung cancer and were put off smoking by it (B+P+), and a rise 
in the proportion who were not at all deterred by the lung cancer 
danger (B-P-): in the first year only 6% were in the B-P- cate- 
gory but by the fourth year this proportion had risen to 19 /o. 
These figures suggest that as boys get older their resistance to 
health argument against smoking increases. In spite oi the 
increase, as they get older, in the information they receive 
about lung cancer and smoking Part I (Chapter 3), they become 
less convinced that it need affect them personally. 


Table 8.2 Response to the health argument against smoking campaign analysed 
by type of school attended 


B.P. 

Type 

Secondary modern 

Grammar 

Comprehensive 

B-P- 

12 

% 

14 

12 

B+P- 

19 

18 

21 

B-P+ 

8 

8 

9 

B+P+ 

60 

59 

57 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

100 

Weighted bases 

3924 

1483 

697 
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Table 8. 3 Response to the health argument against smoking campaign 
analysed by school year 


B.P. 

School year 

Type 

1st year 

2nd year 

3rd year 

4th year 


% 

% 

% 

% 

B-P- 

6 

12 

13 

19 

B+P- 

16 

15 

23 

25 

B-P+ 

9 

8 

7 

8 

B+P+ 

69 

65 

57 

48 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Weighted bases 

1577 

1516 

1550 

1461 


Note: B - Belief that lung cancer will result from smoking. 

P = Whether put off smoking by the danger of getting lung cancer. 


8.2 Other attitudes and beliefs related to responsiveness to 
the health argument 

The aim of health education may be conveniently defined as the 
conversion of all boys to the position of maximum responsive- 
ness to the lung cancer argument (B+P+) and the prevention of 
those boys who have responded to it from changing their attitudes 
and beliefs. In order to find out how this aim might be best 
achieved we investigated the relationship between all the variables 
described in Chapter 5 and responsiveness to health education. 

It was found that all the variables associated with smoking ex- 
perience were also associated with responsiveness to the lung 
cancer argument, but when smoking experience was held con- 
stant the association was either much reduced or disappeared. 

The only variables which remained strongly associated with 
responsiveness were some of the scales measuring beliefs about 
the health hazard In smoking and attitudes towards smoking. 

Tables 8.4 and 8. 5 show the proportions of boys in each of 
the four BP groups, at each of the three levels of smoking ex- 
perience ('not smoking', 'trying' and 'smoking'), who received 
high scores on these scales. Table 8.4 contains three scales 
which were positively associated with responsiveness to the 
health argument against smoking. At each level of smoking 
experience boys in the B+P+ groups tended to receive higher 
scores on these scales than boys in the B-P- groups. A favour- 
able response to the anti-smoking campaign was thus further 
indicated by disapproval of smoking (thinks smoking is a dirty 
habit, is bad for you and that boys who are caught smoking 
should be punished, favours taking away cigarette slot machines, 
denies that smoking is very enjoyable); extent to which smoking 
can affect health (believes that smoking can weaken you, can 
damage your mouth, throat and teeth, and can give you bad breath); 
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and worry about adult smoking (believes people who smoke are 
trapped and can never give it up, is upset to see how helpless 
grown-ups are when they try to give up smoking, is worried 
that so many cannot give up smoking, cannot understand why 
grown-ups smoke so much). 

Table 8.4 Attitudes and beliefs indicating favourable response to 
the anti-smoking campaign 


Type of 
response to 
the health 
message 

Disapproval 

of 

smoking + 
(Scale 17) 

Worry about 
adult 

smoking + 
(Scale 1) 

Extent to 
which 
Smoking 
can affect 
health + 
(Scale 18) 

Weighted Bases 


3-P- 

1% 

22% 

21% 

277 (100%) 


B+P- 

4% 

25% 

38% 

408 (100%) 

Smoker 

B-P+ 

13% 

34% 

37% 

36 (100%) 


B+P+ 

22% 

39% 

63% 

245 (100%) 


B-P- 

10% 

26% 

42% 

290 (100%) 


B+P- 

20% 

33% 

52% 

344 (100%) 

Trier 

B-P+ 

39% 

51% 

66% 

148 (100%) 


B+P+ 

48% 

51% 

75% 

1028 (100%) 


B-P- 

25% 

38% 

59% 

176 (100%) 


B+P 

41% 

49% 

67% 

417 (100%) 

Smoker 

B-P 

52% 

55% 

72% 

293 (100%) 


B+P 

66% 

60% 

72% 

2302 (100%) 


Note 1 n = jjeuei mat iuuk wuinw - 

P = Whether put off smoking by the danger of getting lung cancer. 

In contrast Table 8.5 contains three scales which were nega- 
tively associated with responsiveness to the .“f^Tended 

aeainst smoking. Boys with high scores on these scales tended 
to be in the B-P- groups rather than the B+P+ groups. Thu 
an unfavourable response to the anti-smoking campaign was 
further shown by belief that smoking is not ^S^ to Mdren 
(helieves smoking is only dangerous to older people, believes 
U is onlv dangerous if you have smoked for a long time and smoke 
a lot )TVoTon to Mssuaters (beeves that adute who smoke 
should not try to stop children smoking, thinks it is all right 
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for young people to smoke as they don’t get cancer, thinks 
people who try to prevent you from smoking are bossy and nosy, 
thinks punishing children for smoking is useless); and belief 
that smoking relieves tension (thinks smoking makes you feel 
on top of the world and more at ease in a group, thinks smoking 
makes you generally feel more at ease, and that it can help 
people when they feel nervous or embarrassed). 

The fact that marked variations occurred in the proportions 
of boys with high scores on both these sets of attitude scales 
at each level of smoking experience, suggests that although 
smoking experience clearly plays a part in influencing attitudes 
towards smoking, these attitudes can change, and often do 


Table 8. 5 Attitudes and beliefs indicating unfavourable response to the 
anti -smoking campaign 


Type of 
response to 
the health 
message 

Belief that 
smoking is 
not dangerous 
to children + 
(Scale 16) 

Opposition to 
dissuaders 
+ (Scale 15) 

Belief that 
smoking 
relieves 
tension 
■f (Scale 14) 

Weighted Bases 

Smoker 

B-P- 

66% 

79% 

80% 

277 (100%) 

B+P- 

62% 

69% 

82% 

408 (100%) 

B-P+ 

59% 

67% 

72% 

36 (100%) 

B+P+ 

71% 

53% 

63% 

245 (100%) 

Trier 

B-P- 

62% 

59% 

68% 

290 (100%) 

B+P- 

60% 

51% 

64% 

344 (100%) 

B-P+ 

58% 

40% 

50% 

148 (100%) 

B+P+ 

51% 

33% 

46% 

1028 (100%) 

Non 

Smoker 

B-P- 

52% 

44% 

47% 

176 (100%) 

B+P- 

'55% 

43% 

43% 

417 (100%) 

B-P+ 

55% 

36% 

45% 

293 (100%) 

B+P- 

42% 

24% 

29% 

2302 (100%) 


Note: B - Belief that lung cancer will result from smoking. 

P = Whether put off smoking by the danger of getting lung cancer. 
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change, without smoking experience Itself changing. This con- 
clusion is further supported by the fact that at any one level 
of smoking experience there are boys who have more in common 
in their attitudes with boys at another level of smoking experience 
than they have with other boys at their own level. Considering 
opposition to dissuaders, for example (Table 8.5), 79% of the 
boy smokers who had responded least to the lung cancer argu- 
ment (B-P-) had high scores on this scale (i.e. were strongly 
opposed to people who try to dissuade children from smoking) 
in comparison with 53% of the smokers who had responded most 
(B+P+). Among the triers who had responded least to the lung 
cancer argument, however, (B-P-), there was a rise to 59% 
who were opposed to dissuaders and then a drop to 33% among 
those who had responded most (B+P+). Finally there was another 
rise among the non-smokers who had responded least to the lung 
cancer argument (B-P-) to 44% who were opposed to dissuaders, 
and then a final drop among those who had responded most (B+P+) 
to 24%. This shows that although the two extreme groups on 
the scale were the B-P- smokers on the one hand (79% with 
high scores) and the B+P+ non-smokers on the other (24% with 
high scores), in between there was overlapping between the 
smokers and the triers and the triers and the non-smokers. 

In other words some non-smokers had responded less favourably 
towards the anti-smoking campaign than a large proportion of 
triers, and similarly some triers had responded less favourably 
to the campaign than a substantial number of smokers. 

A similar picture can be seen for all the other scales with 
the exception of belief that smoking is not dangerous to children. 
For this scale there was less striking evidence of overlapping 
between boys at different levels of smoking experience, and 
among smokers the scale was not associated with responsiveness 
to the lung cancer argument. We shall return to the implications 
of this last finding later, but at this point we can draw the follow- 
ing conclusions. From their attitudes it seems that many boys in 
the trier and non-smoker groups are well on the route to the 
next stage of smoking experience even though, perhaps because 
of lack of social pressure from friends, or the presence of 
strong parental restrictions, they haven't actually reached it. 

On the other hand many smokers and triers have responded to 
the campaign: social pressure from friends or a permissive 
family background may be keeping these boys smoking, but it 
would seem that they would be particularly responsive to further 
anti-smoking appeals. 

The data in Tables 8. 4 and 8. 5 suggest some of the ways in 
which boys are able to reject the health argument against smoking, 
and also why they should do so. Considering Table 8. 5 first, 
boys in the B-P- group at all levels of smoking experience had 
a generally negative attitude to the campaign. They resented 
interference from adults who tried to stop them doing what they 
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liked to do (high scores on opposition to dissuaders), and they 
also believed that smoking is not dangerous to children. But 
more important, perhaps, than either of these two attitudes 
was their belief that smoking can help to relieve tension: as 
many as 68% of the triers who had responded least tothe cam- 
paign (B-P-) subscribed to this view, and 47% of the equivalent 
category of non-smokers. Thus even though these boys had had 
very little or no experience of smoking, they had adopted the 
smokers' belief that smoking has beneficial effects. We can 
see ail of these three attitudes strengthening the defences of 
the least responsive (B-P-) boys against the lung cancer argu- 
ment. Not only do they tend to dispute that it has relevance for 
them while they are young, but they identify it with adult inter- 
ference. And their belief that smoking can reduce tension pro- 
bably also convinces them that the risk is worthwhile. 

Turning to Table 8. 4 we can look at the attitudes of boys at 
the other end of the scale — those who had responded most to the 
anti-smoking campaign (the B+P+ groups). These boys tended 
much more than the others to disapprove of smoking i.e. they 
thought that it had unattractive characteristics - it is 'bad' for 
you, is a 'dirty habit' - and also that boys who smoke should 
be punished. They tended also to believe that smoking could 
affect the smoker's health in other ways besides causing lung 
cancer and were worried about the effect of . smoking on the 
health of adults. Boys' scores on this last scale, interestingly 
enough, were not correlated with whether their parents smoked. 
There seemed to be a fairly widespread concern about the dangers 
adults face by smoking which extended to the adult population 
as a whole. 


8.3 Relationships between boys' beliefs and attitudes 

The investigation of the attitudes which accompany acceptance 
or rejection of the health argument against smoking is taken 


Table 8. 6 Correlations between attitudes and beliefs indicating favourable and 
unfavourable responses to the anti-smoking campaign 


Attitude 

Variable 

17 1 18 16 15 14 B+ P+ 

Disapproval of smoking ( Scale 17) 

H'orr.v ttltonl adult smoking (Scale 1) 

Extent to which smoking can affect health (Scale 18) 

Belief that smoking is not dangerous to children (Scale 16) 
Opposition to dissuaders (Scale 15) 

Belief that smokingrelieves tension (Scale 14) 

Believes could get lung cancer from smoking B+ (item 80) 
Put off smoking by the danger oflungcancer P+ (item 28) 

X 

.41 X 

.37 .22 X 

Attitudes indicating a 
favourable response to 
the campaign 

Attitudes indicating 
X an unfavourable 

2 Q response to the 

campaign 
.19 .34 X 

-.15 .03 -.08 

-.40 -.06 -.19 
-.40 -.10 -.17 

.24 .12 .13 -.12 -.20 -.13 X 

.49 .27 .28 -.14 -.19 -.26 +.30 X 
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further by Table 8.6 which shows the correlations between the 
six attitude scales, the belief that smoking causes lung 
cancer (B+), and ’whether deterred from smoking by the danger 
of lung cancer (P+)\ It is notable that the scale disapproval of 
smoking had the highest correlation (.49) of all the attitude 
variables with 'put off smoking by lung cancer' (P+). Even 
belief in the lung cancer danger (B+) was less strongly associated 
with P+ than was disapproval of smoking ; and this suggests 
that whether a boy is put off smoking by the danger of lung can- 
cer is more a product of his general attitudes to smoking as 
a 'good' or a 'bad' habit, than of his beliefs about the personal 
health hazard involved. 

Table 8. 6 shows several other interesting relationships 
between the attitude scales. It is notable, for example, that 
all of them with the exception of belief that smoking is not 
dangerous to children and B+ had higher correlations with 
disapproval of smoking than they had with each other, and that 
in some cases there was almost complete absence of correlation 
between two attitudes which were both highly correlated with 
disapproval of smoking. For example, worry about adult smok- 
ing and opposition to dissuaders had correlations of .41 and -.40 
respectively with disapproval of smoking , but had a correlation 
of only - . 06 with each other . 

These relationships are illustrated by Figure 8. 1 which shows 
how all the different attitudes can be considered to affect each 
other. We may look upon the four attitude scales with the 
highest correlations with disapproval of smoking as different 
facets of a boy's basic attitude position in relation to smoking. 

As his attitude to smoking as a 'good' or a 'bad' habit changes, 
then his position is likely to change on these scales as well. 
Conversely each of these other attitudes may be reinforcing 
his position on the disapproval of smoking scale, even though 
the changes which occur in them have very little to do with 
smoking itself. For example, a boy who becomes strongly 
opposed to adult interference in teenage affairs may come to 
view smoking favourably simply because the anti -smoking cam- 
paign is largely an adult enterprise. Similarly a boy who is 
concerned about the effect of smoking on his parent’s health may 
come to see smoking as a generally ’dirty' and ’unpleasant’ habit 
as well. The belief that smoking is not dangerous to children 
may also exercise an influence on disapproval of smoking, 
but indirectly. This attitude scale had relatively small corre- 
lations with all the other scales except opposition to dissuaders, 
and it would appear to represent the sort of defence which many 
boys (non-smokers and triers particularly) use to justify their 
rejection of the arguments of health educators. A boy who 
strengthens or weakens this defence is likely to change his 
position on the opposition to dissuaders scale, and consequently 
his basic attitudes to smoking. The effect of health education, 
as traditionally given, may be seen to operate through B+. Boys 
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who are persuaded to accept the argument that they will get 
lung cancer if they smoke will also tend to disapprove of 
smoking more, and to be put off smoking more (P+). But what 
is particularly striking is that larger changes in disapproval 
of smoking and P+ are likely to take place if changes occur in 
the other attitudes we have considered. It is these other atti- 
tudes which may not have been given sufficient attention in anti- 
smoking campaigns in the past. 


FIGURE 8-1. THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ATTITUDES TO SMOKING AND RESPONSE TO THE 
ANTI-SMOKING CAMPAIGN 


Belief 

that smoking 
is not 

dangerous to 
children 



Belief 

that 

smoking 

relieves 

tension 



8.4 General anti-smoking strategy 

We saw in Part I (Chapter 3) the wide range of reasons boys 
give for not being put off smoking by the danger of lung cancer. 
The most prominent were, ’I don't worry about it', 'non-smokers 
get lung cancer', 'very few smokers get lung cancer', 'it hasn't 
been proved that smoking causes lung cancer', and (for smokers) 
'I don't smoke enough to get lung cancer*. It is clearly necessary 
for health educators to combat these reasons directly by, for 
example, refuting the arguments against the existence of a 
causal connection between smoking and lung cancer. But the 
data we have considered so far in this chapter also suggest other 
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ways in which children's responsiveness to health education on 
smoking might be increased. The wide range of attitudes which 
can occur at any one level of smoking experience, and the pro- 
minence of disapproval of smoking as a correlate of whether 
a boy is put off smoking by the lung cancer danger, underlines 
the need to bring about changes in boys' general attitudes to 
smoking as well as to provide them with more information about 
the personal risk involved. One obvious way in which this aim 
might be achieved is to reinforce the components of the dis- 
approval of smoking scale by suggesting that smoking is a 
'dirty' and 'unpleasant' habit with few positive attractions. But 
as will become clear later it may be more valuable to try to 
influence the other attitudes with which the ’disapproval of 
smoking' scale is correlated. Thus boys' negative attitudes 
to smoking might be strengthened by emphasising the other 
damage to health that smoking can do besides causing lung 
cancer, and by reinforcing their concern about adult smoking. 

The importance of this latter attitude area may not have been 
sufficiently realised in the past. Few adults who smoke prob- 
ably have any idea that children of this age are concerned 
about the damage they are doing to their health. If they would 
be made aware of this anxiety they might be prepared to modify 
their own smoking behaviour - particularly when children are 
in their presence. Another way of strengthening disapproval of 
smoking might be to try to dispel children's belief that smoking 
is a good means of reducing tension. Without directly contra- 
dicting their opinions about the usefulness of smoking, which 
might conflict too strongly with their observations of adult 
smokers, it might be possible to persuade them that the bene- 
fits claimed for smoking are exaggerated. The remaining 
correlate of disapproval of smoking — opposition to dissuaders — 
might also be influenced, but to change a boy's position on this 
scale is more of a problem. Boys with high scores on this 
scale identify the anti-smoking campaign with adult interference, 
and appear to reject its health message, not only because they 
are attracted to smoking, but because they resent adults' telling 
them what to do. To combat this attitude it is clearly necessary 
to present the health message of the anti-smoking campaign in 
a way that will be acceptable to schoolchildren. It would seem 
that the more frequently it can be identified with attractive 
young adults and older teenagers the more likely children are to 
respond to it. It is also worth recalling that opposition to dis- 
suaders was correlated with the belief that smoking is not danger- 
ous to children. Combating this rationalisation for smoking 
is also likely to assist in weakening resistance to the campaign. 


8. 5 Anti-smoking appeals addressed to smokers 

The approaches considered in the previous section may be use- 
ful in discouraging non-smokers and triers from moving to the 
next stage of smoking experience. Further points need to be 
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taken into account, however, in using them to try to influence 
the attitudes of smokers. McKennell and Thomas (1967) drawing 
upon the findings of Sherif and Hovland (1961) have argued that 
denying to the smoker that he gains pleasure from smoking when 
he knows very well that he does, or to suggest that smoking 
is a 'dirty' or ’bad' habit is likely to produce 'boomerang 1 effects 
in which rejection of one particular theme in an anti- smoking 
communication is accompanied by increased resistance to the 
communication as a whole. Approaches which denigrate smoking 
may be well received by non-smokers, but because of the danger 
of ’boomerang' effects they should be used with caution, if not 
avoided altogether, when addressing smokers. The main require- 
ment according to McKennell and Thomas is to present the smoker 
with ideas which will fall within his 'latitude of acceptance', 
i.e. ideas which are not very far removed from his own point 
of view. If he can be persuaded to accept them then their associa- 
tion with other ideas which he rejects more strongly will ensure 
that these ideas too will become more acceptable. When address- 
ing adults there is even some justification for endorsing the 
smoker's view that smoking can provide some positive benefits, 
rather than denying it, as this may make him more favourably 
inclined towards those arguments which he has fewer good 
reasons (from his own point of view) to reject. 

For children the problem of 'boomerang' effects is probably 
less serious because of their limited experience of smoking, and 
because for most of them smoking's main attraction is the 
prestige it gives them in the eyes of their friends (Chapter 6). 
Nevertheless, as noted in Chapter 4 (Part I), there are indications 
that some boys gain personal satisfactions from smoking which 
are independent of adolescent group activity. These boys 
have better reasons than the rest to reject the argument that 
smoking is of no use to the smoker, and even though they are 
probably few in number their influence in helping the others 
to form their views about smoking, may be considerable. 


We were able to investigate the reactions of non-smokers 
and triers to the belief that smoking causes lung cancer only 
by finding out whether they were put off smoking by it; but for 
smokers, in addition, we were able to find out whether they 
wanted to stop smoking or whether they meant to go on, and 
whether the danger of lung cancer was a reason for wanting 
to stop. In Chapter 3 (Part I) it was shown that the danger of 
getting lung cancer and the possibility of other damage to health 
were the principal reasons given by boys for wanting to give up 
smoking, but also the expense of smoking, parental disapproval 
of it, and the desire to be fit for sports, were given as the 
principal reason by many boys. Table 8.7 shows the proportions 
of boys giving lung cancer as one of the reasons for wanting 
to give up smoking, who also gave these other reasons. 
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It is notable that most of the smokers who wanted to stop 
smoking because they thought they might get lung cancer also 
wanted to stop because they thought smoking costs too much 
(82%) or because their parents disapproved (81%), and over \ 
two thirds gave the desire for fitness as a reason. These O 
figures show that most boys have a number of motives behind 
their desire to give up smoking, and that all of these motives 
are associated with the lung cancer motive. From this we can 
conclude that an anti-smoking communication which reinforces 
one reason for giving up smoking e. g. the expense of smoking 
as discussed in Chapter 4 (Part I) will also reinforce the lung 
cancer reason. This conclusion is extended by Table 8. 8 which 
shows the relation between the amount the boys smoked and 
the extent to which different reasons were given by them for 
wanting to give up smoking. The more the boys smoked the 
less they wanted to give up smoking because of lung cancer, 
expense, parents’ disapproval, or the desire to be fit for sports. 
But it is notable that the biggest changes occurred in relation 
to the two health reasons (lung cancer and fitness for sports). 

In contrast, the cost of smoking was still sufficiently prominent 
in the minds of the heaviest smokers for 41% of all of them to 


Table 8.7 The relation between wanting to give up smoking because of the 
danger of getting lung cancer and other reasons for wanting to 
give up smoking. (Q21 (ii), Book III, Appendix 4) 


Other 

reasons for 
wanting 
to give 
up smoking 

Does not want 
to give up 
smoking 
because of 
lung cancer 

Wants to give 
up smoking 
because of 
lung cancer 

I think 

smoking costs 
too much. 

23% 

82% 

My parents 
don't like 
me smoking. 

23% 

81% 

I want to 
be fit for 
sports. 

15% 

69% 

Weighted bases 
(all smokers) 

646 

392 
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want to give up smoking because of it; parental disapproval was 
also mentioned by about one third. 


Table 8. 8 Reasons for wanting to give up smoking analysed by amount 
smoked 


Reasons for 
wanting to 

Cigarettes smoked a week 

give up 
smoking 

1 - 9 

10 - 19 

20+ 

I think smoking 
costs too much 

52% 

38% 

41% 

My parents don't 
like me smoking. 

54% 

41% 

34% 

I want to be 
fit for sports. 

41% 

34% 

28% 

I think I might 
get lung cancer. 

46% 

34% 

28% 

Weighted bases 
(all smokers) 

475 

247 

317 


The data in Tables 8. 7 and 8. 8 give support to the current 
practice of ringing the changes on the expense and lung cancer 
themes in anti-smoking communications. First, even though 
the audience may be ’saturated’ with one of them, their accep- 
tance of it may still be increased through the medium of the 
other one. Secondly there is a good case for using the cost of 
smoking particularly, as an alternative, or in addition to, 
the danger of lung cancer as an argument for giving up smoking. 
Even for the heaviest smokers this argument continues to have 
validity, and reinforcing it will help increase their receptiveness 
to the other arguments which they are less disposed to accept. 
What has perhaps not been sufficiently realised before now is 
the value of parental disapproval as a means of reinforcing the 
health theme: if a boy wants to give up smoking because his 
parents disapprove of it, then the fear of lung cancer is also 
likely to be behind his desire to give it up. This finding empha- 
sises further the importance of involving parents in the anti- 
smoking campaign as discussed in Chapter 7. 

Finally, Table 8.9 throws more light on the ways in which 
smokers’ receptiveness to health education might be increased. 

It shows the relation between the six attitude scales indicating 
favourable and unfavourable responses to the campaign and 
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the amount the boys smoked. Considering first the three atti- 
tude scales indicating a favourable response to the campaign, 
it is notable that in comparison with non-smokers and triers 
(see Table 8.4) even the boys who smoked less than 10 cigar- 
ettes a week tended to have very low scores on the disapproval 
of smoking scale. Attempts to influence their positions on this 
scale directly would appear to have little chance of success, 
because the attitudes covered by it are a long way removed 
from their own point of view about smoking. Once again the 
key to making them less favourably inclined towards smoking 
would appear to lie in some of the other attitude areas which 
were correlated with disapproval of smoking. Although as 
the amount the boys smoked increased, there were small drops 


Table 8. 9 Attitudes indicating a favourable or unfavourable response to the 
anti-smoking campaign analysed by amount smoked 


Cigarettes smoked a week 


Favourable response 

Disapproval of 
smoking (Scale 17) + 
Worry about 

adult smoking (Scale 1) + 
Extent to 
which smoking 
can affect 

health (Scale 18) + 


30% 


43% 


37% 


Unfavourable response 
Belief that 
smoking is not + 
dangerous to 
children (Scale 15) 4* 

Opposition to 
dissuaders (Scale 15) + 

Belief that smoking 
relieves tension. + 
(Scale 14) 


67% 

37% 

67% 


35% 


75% 


22 % 

71% 

87% 


Weighted bases 


Top score of scale. 
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in the numbers who were worried about adult smoking or believed 
that smoking could affect health in other ways besides causing 
lung cancer, even among the heaviest smokers substantial 
numbers still held these attitudes. In accordance with earlier 
conclusions it would seem that reinforcing the smokers' con- 
cern about adult smoking, and supplying them with more informa- 
tion about general health, is probably the best way of bringing 
about the desired change in their position on the disapproval of 
smoking scale. 

Turning now to the attitudes indicating an unfavourable response 
to the campaign, we can arrive at similar conclusions. Here 
the main problem area is represented by the belief that smok- 
ing relieves tension. Even among boys who were smoking 
least heavily, 69% had high scores on this scale and of the 
heaviest smokers the proportion was as high as 87%. On the 
other hand the tendency to be opposed to dissuaders did not 
increase as the boys came to smoke more heavily, and in the 
case of the belief that smoking is not dangerous to children 
there was even a slight decline in the proportion with high scores 
as the amount smoked increased. (This drop is shown even more 
clearly when boys with the top score on the scale, (score = 4) 
are compared with those having lower scores. ) Thus although 
as boys come to smoke more heavily, direct denial that smoking 
can have beneficial effects may meet with increased opposition 
and the danger of 'boomerang' effects methods of combating 
opposition to dissuaders , and further evidence which refutes 
the belief that smoking is not dangerous to children are not 
likely to be met with increased resistance. 

The small decline among the heavier smokers in the belief 
that smoking is not dangerous to children is of particular interest 
in this context. Although as we saw earlier, as boys move from 
no experience of smoking to trying smoking, and then to smok- 
ing moderately, this defence against the anti-smoking campaign 
is used more often, as they come to smoke more heavily they 
tend to abandon it. It would seem that this attitude area, par- 
ticularly, may provide valuable themes in anti-smoking com- 
munications directed at smokers. The heaviest smokers are 
already showing signs of doubting that the health hazard in 
smoking has relevance for children. Reinforcing this doubt is 
likely to reduce their opposition to the campaign which will 
help influence those other attitudes on which its success depends. 
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A1 . 1 Definition of the sample 

The sample was to be one of boys only aged 11 years to 15 years 
inclusive, who were attending maintained secondary schools 
in England and Wales. To enable comparisons to be made between 
boys attending different types of school, a sample of approxi- 
mately 6, 000 in this age range was required. 


A1.2. The design 

A study of the figures for boys of all ages in maintained secondary 
schools in England and Wales in 1965 (Table Al. 1) shows that 
approximately 55% were in Secondary Modem schools with a 
further 25% in Grammar schools. The remaining 20% were 
divided between Secondary Technical, Comprehensive, Bi- and 
Multi-lateral and "Others" which include All-Age and Special 
schools. 


Table Al. 1 Distribution of boys of all ages by type of secondary school 


Secondary 

Modem 

Grammar 

Secondary 

Technical 

Bi- and 
Multi- 
lateral 

Compre- 

hensive 

Others 

All 

Schools 

800, 500 
(55-13%) 

365,500 

(25-17%) 

50,600 

(3-49%) 

30,600 

(2-11%) 

126, 100 
(8-69%) 

78,600 

(5-41%) 

1,451,900 

(100-00%) 


In each type of school the proportion of all boys who fall into 
the age-group 11 to 15 years varies from over 90% in the Sec- 
ondary Modern stratum to about 62% in the Grammar. It was 
estimated that the Secondary Technical and "Other" schools 
accounted together for less than 5% of all boys aged 11 to 15 
years. This being so, it was decided that the survey could be 
limited to the other types of school with the Bi-lateral and Multi- 
lateral being added to the Comprehensive schools to form one 
stratum. Thus the population from which the sample would be 
taken would be:- 

(i) Secondary Modern 

(ii) Grammar 

(iii) Comprehensive together with Bi- and Multi-lateral. 

The total population of boys of all ages in each of these three 
types of school is shown in Table A1.2 together with estimated 
populations of boys in the first four years of school based on 
the different proportions in the various types of school as cal- 
culated from research done in 1964. 
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Table A1 . 2 Breakdown of boys of all ages and estimated 
numbers in the first four years by three types of school 


Type of School 

Boys 

All-Ages 

Est. No. of Boys 
in 1st 4 years 

Secondary Modem 

800, 500 

722,000 

Grammar 

365, 500 

228, 800 

Comprehensive + Bi- and Multi-lateral 

156,700 

125, 800 

Total 

1,322,700 

1,076,600 


Within each of these three types of school the proportions of 
boys attending ’boys only’ and ’mixed’ schools varied as shown 
below (Table A1.3). 


Table A1.3 

Proportions of boys in single sex and mixed schools by type of school 


Type of School 

Boys Only 

Mixed 

Both 

Secondary Modem 

34-4% 

65-6% 

100-0% 

Grammar 

64-3% 

35-7% 

100-0% 

Comprehensive + 

Bi- and Multi-lateral 

31-2% 

68-8% 

100-0% 


In the light of these data it was decided that the design should 
be such that approximately equal numbers of boys in the first 
four years of school should be taken from each of the six cells. 
This would enable comparisons to be made between types of 
school and within type of school by whether they were boys only 
or mixed. By simple reweighting, although the factor for boys 
in the single-sex comprehensive group would be rather large, 
it would be possible to add together the data from each cell. 

The weights to be applied to each population to achieve 
approximately equal numbers of boys in the age-group are shown 
in Table A1.4 below. 


Table A1 . 4 Weights applied to cell populations 


Type of School 

Boys Only 

Mixed 

Secondary Modem 

i 


Grammar 

1 

2 

Comprehensive + Bi- and Multi-lateral 

4 

2 
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The weighted theoretical distribution of the sample between 
cells, assuming that the proportions of those in the first four 
years is the same in both the boys only and mixed schools, is 
shown in the following table (Table A1.5). 

Table A 1.5 


Theoretical distribution of weighted sample of boys in first four years 



Secondary 

Modem 

Grammar 

Compre- 

hensive 

All 

Boys Only 

1,019 

901 

996 

2,916 

Mixed 

984 

1,002 

1,098 

3,084 

All 

2,003 

1,903 

2.094 

6,000 


With this information, the sample was designed to be a 
stratified random one in three stages with schools as the primary 
sampling units, ten being selected from each cell. 

As the survey was to be administered in the schools, classes 
were introduced as intermediate units and boys in the selected 
classes as the final stage units. One class from each of the 
four years would be selected in each 'boys only' school and two 
classes from each year in the mixed schools on the assumption 
that in the latter, only half the class would be boys. 

A1 . 3 Methodology 

All schools in the categories Secondary Modern, Grammar and 
Comprehensive (including Bi- and Multi-lateral) were grouped 
within each type in order of the eleven education regions. Within 
these 6 strata they were further grouped by education authority. 
From each of the six strata 10 schools were selected with 
probability proportional to the population of boys at a constant 
interval from a random start. 

Each of the 60 schools so selected was written to and asked 
to complete a form, giving the names of the individual classes 
by year for each of the first four years and the number of boys 
in each of them. The principals of the schools were asked to 
indicate, whefe applicable, the stream or ability of each class. 

As the data were received they were listed within each six 
cells according to the number of classes contained in each year. 
The number of classes varied between one per year in some 
schools to sixteen in others. Under these groupings, the classes 
were listed for each school in descending order of ability, where 
this was given, or, when no indication was given of the relative 
abilities of the classes, in the order in which they were presented 
by the principal of the school. No criteria were available by 
which the relative abilities of classes in one school could be 
compared with those of other schools. 
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In the 'boys only' schools, one class per year was selected 
in such a way that in no one school were all the classes selected 
of the same ability and throughout the 10 schools the range of 
levels of ability were covered as far as possible. Where schools 
had only one class per year, all four classes were included. 

The procedure with the mixed schools was the same except that 
two consecutive classes with the same or nearly the same ability 
were taken in each year in each school and the boys in them were 
combined to form one class for the purpose of the survey. 

A1 . 4 The obtained sample 

The procedure outlined above produced a total sample of 6, 722 
boys. Table A1.6 shows a breakdown of the sample by type 
of school and school year. It will be seen that across the twelve 
cells of the table the numbers of boys fluctuated between 250-300 
boys per cell. 


Table A 1.6 

a Breakdown of expected sample by type of school and school year 


School Type 

School Year 

Total 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

Secondary Modern 

Boys Only 
Mixed 

289 

304 

305 

273 

250 

296 

259 

304 

1,103 

1,177 

Grammar 

Boys Only 
Mixed 

293 

252 

298 

296 

293 

259 

280 

254 

1,164 

1,061 

Comprehensive 

Boys Only 
Mixed 

281 

285 

295 

245 

302 

298 

296 

265 

1, 174 
1,093 

TOTAL 

1,704 

1,712 

1,698 

1,658 

6,772 


As the numbers of boys in Table A1 .6 were obtained from 
school records they represented the maximum sample size that 
we might have expected to find when the field work was carried 
out. In practice losses from the sample occurred which were 
impossible to prevent. In some schools heads asked parents 
permission for their sons to take part in the survey, and some 
parents refused; in addition some boys were absent through ill- 
ness or for other reasons on the day of the survey. Through 
losses of this kind the total sample was reduced to 5,601. A 
breakdown by school type and school year is given in Table 
A1.7. Table Al. 8 shows the response rate for each school 
year within each type of school, which is the ratio of the number 
of boys who did take part in the survey to the maximum number 
who could have taken part. It will be seen that the response 
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Table A 1.7 

Breakdown of obtained sample by type of school and school year 


School Type 


School Year 

Total 


1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

Secondary Modern 

Boys only 

257 

260 

214 

201 

932 


Mixed 

218 

195 

222 

207 

842 

Grammar 

Boys only 

253 

268 

264 

243 

1, 028 


Mixed 

222 

217 

216 

255 

'910 

Comprehensive 

Boys only 

245 

250 

252 

242 



Mixed 

229 

204 

253 

214 

900 

TOTAL 

1,424 

1,394 

1,421 

1,362 

5,601 


Table A1 .8 


Response rate for each school year within each type of school 


School Type 


School Year 

Total 



1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4 th. 

Secondary Modern 

Boys only 

89% 

85% 

86% 

78% 

89% 


Mixed 

72% 

72% 

75% 

68% 

72% 

Grammar 

Boys only 

86% 

90% 

90% 

87% 


_ 

Mixed 

88% 

73% 

83% 

100% 

86% 

Comprehensive 

Boys only 

87% 

85% 

83% 

82% 

84% 

— 

Mixed 

80% 

83% 

85% 

81% 

82% 

TOTAL 

83% 

81% 

84% 

83% 

82% 


As noted in A1 .2 the sample was designed so that detailed 
analysis could be carried out within different types of school 
For analysis involving the total sample weights were applied 
(the reciprocals of those in Table A1 .4) so that the distribution 

sambas , e nTh en t t i ® diff 1 erent ‘VP 138 of school was much the 
Tnhlt ai a population of school boys in this age-group. 

Sfan A d 1 school7ea a r breakdOWn * ** 
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Table A 1.9 


Breakdown of weighted sample by type of school and school year 


School Type 

School Year 

Total 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

Secondary Modern Mixed* 0 ^ 

385 

652 

390 

585 

321 

666 

302 

625 

1,398 
2, 526 

G— Mxed° nly 

253 

111 

268 

109 

264 

108 

243 

127 

1,028 

455 

Comprehensive MxJ d ° nly 

62 

114 

62 

102 

63 

128 

60 

106 

247 

450 

TOTAL 

1,577 

1,516 

1,550 

1,461 

6,104 
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APPENDIX 2 


A2.1 

A2.2 

A2.3 

A2.4 

A2.5 

A2.6 


Notes: 


General Instructions for classroom work and 
other documents relating to the survey 


General instructions for classroom work. 

Digest of points to be made by the team leader in 
introducing the survey to the children . 

Form A (smoking classification and class information). 
Form B 
Form C 
Sheet I 


(1) Forms B and C were completed during an interview 
with the headmaster of each school which preceded 
the survey. The purpose of this interview was to 
make arrangements for carrying out the work in 
the classroom (recorded on form B), and also to 
obtain details of any action which had been taken 

in the school to discourage the children from 
smoking (recorded on form C). 

(2) The head was asked to assess the average academic 
ability of the boys in each of the forms which were 
selected for the survey. Sheet I shows the five- 
point scale of academic ability in terms of which 
the head rated each selected form. This rating 
was transferred to form A, together with the other 
information about the class, before the survey took 
place. The class serial number (identifying class 
and school type) was transferred from form A to 
each questionnaire at the completion of the work 
session. 

(3) The definitions of smokers, triers and non-smokers, 
employed in the smoking classification (A2.1 Form 
A) are not the same as those which are used in the 
analysis (see item 76, Appendix 5.2) 
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A2. 1 GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR CLASSROOM WORK 


Arrival at the School 

Arrangements should be made with the team leader to meet her 
at a suitable time and place outside one of the school entrances, 
before the session commences. 

Documents 


The following documents will be required in the classroom; 


Book I 

(General background and information to determine 
whether the child smokes or not). 

Book n 

(Attitudes - not on smoking). 

Book IHji 

(Smoking questions for non-smokers). 

Book in a 

(Smoking questions for triers). 

Book m c 

(Smoking questions for smokers). 

QV 

(Vocabulary test). 

Book IV 

(Reserve questionnaire for children who finish 
quickly). 

Q VI 

(Essay titles for exceptionally quick children). 

Form A 

(Classification information for class and smoking 
classification for each child. A, B or C). 

Cards 

(Children's Code Numbers). 

Smoking Classification 

The smoking classification for each child is carried out as 
follows: 


Children who answer "No" to Q. 14 in Book I are NON- 
SMOKERS. (Type A) 

Children who answer "Yes" to Q. 14 in Book I, but give the 
answer "I do not smoke now" to Q. 16 in Book I are TRIERS. 
(Type B). 

Children who answer "Yes" to Q. 14 in Book I, "Yes" to Q. 15 
in Book I and tick a numerical answer, indicating the number 
of cigarettes a week they smoke now, to Q16 in Book I are 
SMOKERS. (Type C). 


Length of Session 

1. We have two hours with each class. The team leader will 
give an introductory talk which should last about ten minutes. 
Half way through the session, there will be a short break of 
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about 5 minutes. After the break the team leader will give 
another short talk lasting about 5 minutes. The children should 
be working for about 50 minutes during each half of the session. 

2. There are two types of questionnaire which the children 
complete: 

(a) Essential — Book I, Book n, Book III, Q V and 

(b) Reserve — Book IV, Q VI. 

During the first half of the session, the children will be 
working on Book I and Book II. If they finish Book n well before 
the break they should start work on Book IV. If they have not 
finished Book n at the time of the break, they should stop work 
on it and go back to it if there is time at the end of the session. 

At the break, incomplete Books should not be collected but 
should be left on the children's desks. It is unlikely that any 
child will finish Book IV before the break, but if this does happen, 
the completed Book IV should be left on the desk and should be 
collected after Book HI has been completed. After the break, 
all children must commence work on Book HI, and after com- 
pleting this they should move on immediately to Q V. Following 
Q V the children should either return to any Books which were 
not completed before the break (n or IV), or they should com- 
mence work for the first time on Book IV. If they finish Book 
IV, they should be given Q VI and asked to write a composition 
using one of the titles listed. 


Classification of the children 

1 . When a child has completed Book I and has commenced on 
Book n, look at his answers to Q. 14-16 and determine whether 
he is a Non-smoker (Type A), Trier (Type B) or Smoker (Type 
C) (See Smoking Classification). Write A, B or C in the box 

on the front of Book I (in the middle of the page) and take Book I 
to the Checker's desk. (See Organisation of Classroom Work) . 

2 . It will be the job of one member of the team (the Checker) 
to check that the smoking classification is correct and when 
she has done this she will tick the appropriate column on Form 
A, opposite the child's code number (the code numbers should 
be written on Form A while the children are working on Book I). 
As soon as all Book I's have been collected and Form A is 
complete, the children's code numbers are copied on to the 
appropriate copy of Book III; i. e. a type A boy will have his 
code number written on a Book III ; ; a type B boy will have his 
code number written on a Book IHb , and a type C boy will have 
his code number written on a Book m c . 

3. When all the code numbers have been transferred to the 
appropriate Book IH's, the Books are arranged in numerical 
order so that their distribution is made easier. As soon as the 
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break commences, the Book El's are distributed and placed 
face down on the children’s desks, taking care to ensure that 
the code number on the Book HI corresponds to the code number 
on the child’s desk. This work must be completed well before 
the end of the break so that the children can commence filling 
in Book HI at the beginning of the second half of the session. 


Organisation of work in the classroom 

The detailed organisation of work in the classroom is dependent 
upon conditions existing there, and will be decided by the team 
leader before the session commences. However, the following 
procedure has been found to work well in most schools, and 
should be used if possible. 

1. Each team consists of the team leader and three or more 
assistants, one of whom is responsible for checking the 
completed questionnaires, (the Checker). Before the session 
commences, the team leader will have told each member of 
the team what her particular jobs will be. The team leader 
will also be responsible for organising the work in the most 
efficient way possible, and for maintaining discipline in the 
classroom. 

2 . The first thing the assistants will be required to do in the 
classroom is to lay out all the questionnaires on a table. 

They will also pin or hold up the demonstration charts 
which the team leader will be referring to in her introduction. 
These tasks may have to be performed while the team leader 
is speaking to the class so it is important to carry them 

out as quickly and quietly as possible. Immediately the 
team leader finishes her introduction, the assistants should 
distribute pencils (where required), code numbers and 
questionnaires (Book I) to the children. 

3. The class leader will have explained to the children that 
they should put up their hands when they come to the end 

of a Book, and when they have any problems or difficulties. 
Throughout the session it will be the assistant's job to go to 
children who put up their hands and answer their questions; 
or, if they come to the end of a Book to collect this from 
them and give them their next one . 

4. When the class assistant collects one completed Book from 
the child, she should first of all make sure that the child 
has filled in his code number in the space allowed for it 

on the top left hand corner of the first page. This code 
number the child copies from his code card (a small card 
containing his code number, which he has been given to 
keep on his desk). It is of course very important that this 
code number should be filled in correctly. When the code 
number has been checked, the Book should be brought to 
the Checker and handed to her. 
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5. 


It may be necessary to help some of the slower children 
who are beginning to get behind with their questionnaires. 

If there is time these children should be assisted by writing 
down their answers for them; but in such cases it is im- 
portant that answers are not suggested to the children. If 
the child is having difficulty in reading a question, it may 
be read to him, but its meaning must not be explained, 
unless it is of a strictly factual nature (i.e. as would be 
done in an interview). 

6. The above instruction is particularly important for Q V. 
Except for the occasional child who really cannot read, no 
help should be given with this questionnaire. Q V is the 
only questionnaire which is a test as such, and the children 
should be left to cope with it on their own. However, as 
with other questionnaires, they must try and answer every 
question and should not leave blanks. Encourage them to 
guess what the correct answer is if they are not sure about 
it. 


Checking procedure 

The detailed procedure for classifying and checking the children’s 
smoking behaviour has been dealt with in an earlier section. 

The following general points apply to the checking of all other 
questions. 

(a) One member of the team will be responsible for checking 
completed Books (the Checker) but the other assistants 
should help her, whenever they are not engaged in other 
work. With the exception of Questions 4 and 5, (Book I) 

it is not necessary when checking to read through the questions 
word by word. The assistant should simply check to see 
that every question has been answered in the required way. 
Where there is an omission or a question which has not been 
answered in the required way, a cross should be put by the 
right hand side of it. When there are five or six question- 
naires with errors in them, they should be taken round to 
the children and the mistakes pointed out to them. While 
the child is making the corrections, if possible, the assistant 
should stand by him, and make sure that he completes 
them. If the child is genuinely unable to give an answer, he 
should write in "DON’T KNOW" by the question. However, 
"DON'T KNOW" is not permitted on Q V; for these questions, 
the children must always make an attempt to give an answer . 
The principal Checker will often be too busy to take the 
questionnaires back to the children. She will give the 
questionnaires that she has found to be in need of correction 
to an assistant, who will take them to the children for her. 

(b) When a Book has been completed correctly, it should be 
initialled on the front page (top right hand corner) either 
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by the Checker or the assistant who is helping her. The 
Checker will then write the class serial number in the 
space provided on the front page, and will place it in a 
large envelope marked "checked", Those Books which are 
incomplete at the end of the session should be placed in a 
separate envelope marked "incomplete". When an envelope 
is full it should be sealed and the class serial number should 
be written on it. Completed Books should be despatched 
to "Advertising Assessment" using the addressed labels. 
Incomplete Books, and Unused Books should be despatched 
to Field Service and Forms A and D should also be despatched 
in a separate envelope to Field Service. 

N.B. Form D contains a list of all the children's I.Q. 's; 
it must be collected from the Headmaster by the team leader. 

Smoking 

When working in schools it is important that we accept any 
restrictions which are imposed upon members of the staff. In 
most schools teachers are expected not to smoke in the classrooms 
or in any other place where they are in contact with the children. 

If you wish to smoke only do so in the staff common room oy in 
some other place where the teachers themselves smoke. 


A2.2 DIGEST OF POINTS TO BE MADE BY THE TEAM 
LEADER IN INTRODUCING THE SURVEY TO THE CHILDREN 

A. General Introduction 

1 After introducing herself, the Team Leader should continue, 
"We all come from the Government Social Survey, and our 
job is to do surveys about the way different people live and 
the opinions they have. Sometimes we are interested in 
grown-ups/ adults, sometimes in young people like yourselves. . 
Today, we are going to ask you to write answers to some 
questions about what you do in your spare time. We would 
also like to know what you think about various things. This 

is not a test or an exam, so we don't mind about things like 
bad spelling or words crossed out. None of the teachers at 
this school or any other school will ever see what you have 
written. Most boys seem to find it quite a pleasant change 
from school work. " 

2 The system of code numbers for children should be carefully 
explained and justified as part of the provisions for preserving 
anonymity. "Just to show you how confidential the whole thing 
really is, we're not even going to ask you to put your name 

on your papers, so no-one will know who has written them 
when we collect them at the end. " Before the questions them- 
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selves are dealt with, the assurance of confidentiality and 

• anonymity should be repeated. It should be emphasized that 
the survey is not concerned with individual answers and that 
parents and teachers will be told nothing.. By way of illustra- 
tion, demonstrate the type of envelope which will be sealed 
up with the answers inside and sent off to London. 

3 Also in this section, the children should be told to write down 
on the front page of each schedule the name of their school 
and form, besides their code number. On the front of Book I 
they should also write the date. 

B . Introduction to Questions 

4 Great stress should be laid upon the fact that the survey 
cannot succeed unless every boy answers for himself - "We 
want each person to give his own answers and nobody else's". 
This means that no talking or copying can be allowed. The 
point can be reinforced by showing that, since there are no 
"right" or "wrong" answers, copying is of no benefit. 

5 The children should be encouraged to put up their hands and 
query anything they cannot read or understand. The implica- 
tion should be that their failure is due to the difficulty of the 
questionnaire rather than their own inadequacy. 

6 Examples of each type of question should be demonstrated in 
turn, using the charts provided, and selected children should 
be called upon to give specimen answers. Attention should 
in every case be "drawn to the relevant instructions as they 
will appear on the questionnaire. 

7 In dealing with multiple choice questions of the type shown 
on Chart A, the necessity of reading through all the alter- 
natives before answering should be emphasized. Remember 
to mention that in one case three ticks are required rather 
than one. 

8 "Tick each one Yes or No" questions (Chart B), where an 
answer is required to each part of the question, should be 
contrasted with the types of questions already dealt with, in 
which only a limited number of ticks is required. The 
different columns for 'Yes” and "No" answers should also be 
pointed out and the alternative "Put a ring around Yes or No” 
format mentioned. 

9 Each child should now answer every question on the schedules 
he receives, except for a few "If Yes" options within particular 
questions. The children must therefore be urged to make 
some answer to every question and to omit none. The point 
about raising queries could be restressed here and the children 
instructed to write in "Don't know" in cases where they really 
cannot decide what to answer. However, even guesses are 
preferable to DKs, especially on e.g. the Social Class question 
(Book I). 
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10 In dealing with attitude statement items, (Chart C) care should 
be taken to ensure that the children understand the distinction 
between e.g. "Agree" and "Agree strongly". Alternative 
formats, such as "I have never thought of this" etc. should be 
mentioned. 

11 The "Image" items, of which examples are given on Charts 
D-E, present what is probably the most difficult technique for 
the children to grasp, so special stress should be laid on the 
following points: 

(a) The necessity of avoiding the neutral category except in 
cases of genuine uncertainty. 

(b) The fact that most people do have images of their real 
and ideal selves, though they may have to think a bit in 
order to make those images explicit. 

(c) The contrast between the real and ideal selves. The 
questions look the same but are really different, because 
they are about two "different" people. 

Care should be taken, in working through the examples, to 
show that whereas e.g. a tick in the left-hand box is correct 
for one person, a tick in the right-hand box is correct for 
another. (To mention only one possible answer might suggest 
to some children that we expect one type of answer rather than 
another on "image" items.) 

C. Commencement of schedules 

12 A check should be made to see that each child has a suitable 
writing instrument and pencils should be issued where 
necessary. 

13 The children should be instructed to raise their hands when 
they have completed a schedule. 

14 Before the children go out for break ask them to note where 
they are sitting and who is on either side of them so that they 
come back to exactly the same seat after break. 

D. Introduction to post-break session 

15 Before restarting, a check should be made to ensure that all 
the children have returned and are sitting in the same places 
as before. 

16 The children should be told in a matter-of-fact way that 
there will be some questions about smoking. The impression 
should be conveyed that we expect some of them to be smokers 
(but without laying too heavy a stress on this). On the other 
hand, it should be strongly stressed that we want non-smokers 
to answer all questions as well as smokers. "It is just as 
important for us to know the opinions of those who don't smoke 
as it is for us to know the opinions of those who do smoke". 
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17 Confidentiality and anonymity should be restressed; frankness 
should be encouraged but boasting discouraged. 

18 Examples of the relevant types of question (i.e. all except 
open-ended) should be reviewed at this point if any difficulties 
have come up during the pre-break session. Charts F and G, 
dealing with the images of the smoker and non-smoker, should 
then be displayed and discussed. The smoker image should 
always be dealt with first. (There are reasons for this). 

The amount of reiteration of instructions which is required 
should be gauged according to the brightness of the class, 
but points should be made corresponding to 11 (a), (b) and 
(c) above. Once again, make sure that equal emphasis is 
given both to the "left-hand" and to the "right-hand" answers 
in working through the examples. 

19 A special reference should be made to Q V (the Vocabulary 
test). The children should be told that this is more like a 
school test than the other questions and that we want them to 
answer every single question. "Don’t know" should not be 
used and the children should guess if they are not sure what 
the answer is. 

20 Before they begin writing again, the children should be 
reminded to write their code numbers and other requisite 
details on the front of each questionnaire. Queries should 
be invited and dealt with and the instruction to ask about any 
difficulties repeated. Finally, a further warning should be 
given about talking and copying. 

21 The children should be thanked for their co-operation before 
being dismissed at the end of the session. 


General Responsibilities 

22 It is the responsibility of the team leader to organise the 
work in such a way that the children can work with maximum 
efficiency. She must also tell each member of the team 
before the session commences, what her particular job will 
be. (See "Organisation of work in the classroom" in General 
Instructions. ) 

23 School children are used to being disciplined and expect an 
authoritative manner from the person who is taking the role 
of the form teacher. The team leader should establish firm 
control over the children at the commencement of the session 
If the children are permitted to talk to each other the quality 
of their answers will deteriorate. 

24 Either before or after the session Form D which contains the 
children's I.Q's must be collected from the Headmaster. In 
some schools Form D will not have been completed by the 
Head and information about this must be obtained from Field 
Service. 
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25 The team leader should ensure that all documents are des- 
patched at the end of the session In the right envelopes to 

the right address (see "Organisation of work in the classroom" 
- Paragraph 7b in the General Instructions) . 

26 Before leaving the school thank the Headmaster for his co- 
operation. 
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A?. 3 Form A 


Smoking Classification 


Full address 

of School Class Serial Number 

Date Team Leader 


Academic Ability Rating Number in Class 

Number who completed Book I 

L.E.A.* Code Number who completed Book II _ 

Number who completed Book II I A 

Morning (1) / Afternoon (2) Number who completed Book 1 1 IB 

One session In school (1) / Number who completed Book IIIC 

Two sessions in school (2) Number who completed Book IV _ 

Number of packets despatched _ 



* Local Education Authority 
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A. 2.6 Sheet 1 


Academic Ability Rating 


Rating 

Code 

Grammar school or 
equivalent ability level 

IQ = 121 + 

1 

Above average — possible 
Grammar school place 

IQ = 106-120 

2 

Average 

IQ = 95-105 

3 

Below average and 
possibly backward 

IQ = 85-94 

4 

Dull and definitely 
backward 

IQ = 84 

5 

Not available 

0 
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APPENDIX 3 


Questionnaires 

A3.1 Book I General background information to determine 
whether the child smokes or not. 

A3. 2 Book n Attitudes - not on smoking. 

A3. 3 Book m Book m A (smoking questions for boys who said 

they had never smoked a cigarette - non-smokers), 
Book Mu (smoking questions for boys who said 
they had stopped smoking — triers), and 
Book nio (smoking questions for boys who said 
they smoked cigarettes — smokers). 


A3. 4 Q V 


Vocabulary Test. 


Notes (1) 

( 2 ) 


(3) 

(4) 


For details of the procedure adopted for administer- 
ing the questionnaires see Appendix 2.1. 

The three versions of Book III were completed by 
non-smokers, triers, and smokers respectively as 
defined above. Each group was given the appropriate 
questionnaire on the basis of their answers to the 
question on smoking experience in Book I. (For 
further details see Appendix 2. 1). The boys them- 
selves were not aware that there were different 
versions of Book HI as they looked indentical. It 
should be noted that the above definitions of smokers, 
triers and non-smokers are not the same as those 
which were subsequently used in the Analysis (See 
item 76, Appendix 5-2). 

The reserve questionnaire (Book IV) and the essay 
titles (Q VI), referred to in Appendix 2. 1, are not 
shown in this appendix as the responses to them 
were not analysed for the purposes of this report. 

The vocabulary test (Q V) was the synonym definition 
section of the Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale (Set A, 
Form 2, Junior). Raven (1965). 
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LEAVE BLANK 


Code Number 

Full Name of School 
Form 


GOVERNMENT SOCIAL SURVEY 
BOOK I 


LEAVE BLANK 
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First please tell us a little bit about yourself 
How old are you? I am years and months. 

a) How many brothers and sisters have you altogether? 

b) If you have any brothers and sisters 

i) How many of them are older than you are? 

ii) How many of them are younger than you are? 

Describe carefully the sort of job you would like to do when you 
leave school. 


4. Now, what is the name of your father's job? 


5. Describe carefully the sort of work he does 
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Here ar e some questions about the things 
you like to do in vour spare time. 


Remember that 
are confidential. 
don't boast! 


at know who you are, and that your answers 
ise be as frank and truthful as you can - but 


6. Below 1, a list of thing, that children sometimes do in ther 
spare time after school. 

lM "e s d ° Uke doing be« in the time after 


TICK 

HERE 

Sports and games 

Cycling with a group of boys 

Going to the pictures 

(Tick Going dancing 

Reading, writing or drawing 

three 

things Woodwork or making models and other things ... 

you like Watching T. V. or listening to the radio 

b es t) Gardening or care of pets 

Going to coffee bars 

Going to youth clubs 

Going out with girls 

Chatting to a group of friends 


Do you spend most of your spare time at home 
or do you mostly go out? 

Mostly at home . . 
(Tick one) Mostly out . . . . 

Half and half . . . 


Do you like spending time on your own or do 
you prefer to be with other children? 

I like to be on my own 

(Tick one) I like to be with other children . . 

I don't care 


LEAVE 

BLANK 


1211 

1212 

( 1 ) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

(6) 
( 7 ) 
(«) 
( 9 ) 

( 10 ) 

(11) 

( 12 ) 


1213 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


1214 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 
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E 

IK 
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9. Do you often feel bored because you have nothing 
to do in your spare time? 

I am often bored 

(Tick one) I am sometimes bored . . . . 

I am seldom or never bored . 


TICK 

HERE 



10. Do you play for your Form 
or Club in any sport? 


for your School 


Yes 

No 


11. When did you last go to the pictures? 

Yesterday or the day before 

In the last seven days 

About two weeks ago 

(Tick Between two weeks and one month ago. 

one ) More than one month ago 

I never go 


12. Which do you like best? 

To read a story or see a film or T. V. 

programme about young people at school. . . 

To read a story or see a film or T. V. 

(Tick programme about young people in their 

one ) spare time 

To read a story or see a film or T. V. 

programme about young people at work . . . 


13. With whom do you mostly go out? 

With a boy friend 

With a group of boys 

(Tick one) With a group of both boys and girls . . 

Alone 

With a girl friend 

With adults 



1215 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


1216 

(1) 

(2) 


1217 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 


1218 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 


1219 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 
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LEAVE 

BLANK 


14. Some children smoke cigarettes while they are 
still at school. 

Have you ever tried smoking a cigarette? 

Yes . 


No . 


TICK 

HERE 


15. Have you smoked 




cigarette ? 

Y es . 


No ... . 


How many cigarettes do you smoke now? 

I do not smoke now 

Less than 1 each week. . . 
Between 1 and 4 each week . 
Between 5 and 9 each week . 
(Tick one) Between 10 and 14 each week 

Between 15 and 19 each week 
Between 20 and 24 each week 
Between 25 and 29 each week 
Between 30 and 39 each week. 
40 or more each week . . . 


What social class do you think you and your 
family belong to? 

Upper middle class . 
(Tick one) Middle class . . . . 

Working class . . . 
No particular class . 
Don't know 


a) How many children are there in your 
form at school? 


b) What position would you say you hold in your 
form in general, that is, taking account of 
all the school subjects? 

In the top five .... 
(Tick one) In the top ten .... 

Just above the middle . 
Below the middle . . . 



1220 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


1221 

(1) 

( 2 ) 


1222 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 
(?) 
( 8 ) 
(9) 

( 10 ) 


1223 

(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


1224 


1225 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 
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19. a) How much money do you have altogether each TICK 

week that you can save or spend in any way HERE 

you like? 

Under 2 shillings . . . . 

Between 2 shillings and 

3 and elevenpence . . . 

Between 4 shillings and 

5 and elevenpence . . • 

Between 6 shillings and 

9 and elevenpence . . - 

(Tick one) Between 10 shillings and 

14 and elevenpence . . . 

Between 15 shillings and 

19 and elevenpence . . . 

Between 20 shillings and 

29 and elevenpence . . . 

30 shillings or more . . 


b) (i) Do you save any of this money? 

Yes . . . . 

No . . . • 

(ii) If Yes What are you saving up for ? 

To buy records . . • • 

To buy a record player, 

or tape recorder or radio 

To buy a musical 

instrument 

To buy clothes 

To buy sports equipment 

(Tick one only) To buy books 

To buy a bicycle or 

bicycle spare parts . . . 

For a holiday 


LEAVE 

BLANK 


1226 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 


1227 
( 1 ) 
( 2 ) 

1228 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

(8) 


I am not saving up for 
anything in particular . 

I am saving up for 
something else . . . . 

20. Do you do any paid job outside school hours? 

Yes . ■ • 
No • ■ • 


(9) 

(10) 


1229 

(1) 

( 2 ) 
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21. Are you usually broke at the end of the week? 


Yes 

No 


22 . 


If you had enough money in 
would you like to spend it? 


which of these ways 


(Tick each 
one either 
Yes or No) 


YES 

a) Buy records 

b) Buy record player or tape 

recorder or radio 

c) Buy a musical instrument . 

d) Buy clothes ...... 

e ) Buy sports equipment. . 

f) Buy books 

g) Buy cigarettes 

h) Buy sweets or ice cream 

i) Buy bicycle or bicycle 

spare parts 

j) Take a holiday or travel 

( 1 ) 


23. a) Do you ever feel nervous 


(Tick one) 


Often • • . 
Sometime's 
Hardly ever 


b) 


When you do feel nervous or 
any of these things to help y< 


do you do 
:lax? 


(Tick each one 
either Yes or No) 


YES 

a) Bite my nails ... 

b) Chew gum 

c) Read a comic 

d) Smoke a cigarette 

e) Chew a pencil .... 

( 1 ) 
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Code Number 

Full Name of School 
Form 


GOVERNMENT SOCIAL SURVEY 
BOOK II 
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LEAVE 

BLANK 


You have already told us about the things you do in your spare time. 
Now we would like to know what kind of person you are. 

Here is a practice question about the kind of person you are. 

Dare to take risks j j | j J j 


Want to be 
safe 


If you are the kind of person who dares to take risks , put a tick 
(like this S ) in the box on the LEFT. 

If you are the kind of person who wants to be safe, put a tick in the 
box on the RIGHT. 

Most people know which of these two kinds of person they are. 

But if you really cannot decide which kind of person you are, put a 
tick in the box in the MIDDLE. 

That question was just for practice. Now put a tick by each of the; 
questions in the box which is right for the kind of person you are. 


A 1 

Good at school 
work 

□ 

□ 

I 1 Not so good at 

| ( school work 

2111 

A 2 

Interested in 
girls 

□ 

□ 

l 1 Not interested 

1 1 in girls 

2112 

A 3 

Good at sports 

□ 

□ 

I 1 Not good at 

I | sports 

2113 

A 4 

Gentle 

□ 

□ 

1 1 T °“ sh 

2114 

A 5. 

Often disobedient | j 

□ 

I ] Usually do as 

| ( I am told 

2115 

A 6. 

Like to be 
alone 

□ 

□ 

| 1 Like to be 

| | with a group 

2116 

A 7. 

Good fighter 

□ 

□ 

I 1 Not much of 

1 1 a fighter 

2117 

A 8. 

Try to act 
'big' 

□ 

□ 

f 1 Act my own 

1 1 age 

2118 

A 9. 

Plan and think 
ahead 

□ 

□ 

l | Cannot wait, 

1 | want everything 

2119 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 
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Still thinking about the kind of person you a 


LEAVE 

BLANK 


A 10. 

Have many 
friends 

□ 

□ 

□ 

two friends 

2120 

All. 

Scruffy 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Neat and clean 

2121 

A 12. 

A bit of a 
bully 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Do not bully 

2122 

A 13. 

Like to do 
forbidden things 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Do not do 
forbidden things 

2123 

A 14. 

Want to be 
grown-up 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Do not yet want 
to be grown-up 

2124 

A 15 

Sometimes swear j~ 

CD 

□ 

Do not swear 

2125 


A 16. Spend my money 


□ 

A 17. Often successful | 


A 18. Try to attract 
girls 


A 19. A bit of a 
cissy 


□ □ 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 


Do not try to 
attract girls 
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STOP! 


The next thing we would like you to do looks rather 
like the thing you have just done. But it is 
different so READ THE INSTRUCTIONS VERY 
CAREFULLY . 
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LEAVE 

BLANK 


READ THIS CAREFULLY 

You have told us about the kind of person you really are. Here is 
something different. Think now about 

THE KIND OF PERSON YOU WOULD LIKE TO BE. 

We want you to answer some of the same questions as before. But 
this time we are asking you about the kind of person you would like 
to be. This may not be the same as the kind of person you really 
are. So think carefully again about each question and then put a tick 
in the box which is right for the kind of person you would like to be . 


B 1. Good at school 
work 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Not so good at 
school work 

2130 

B 2. Interested in 
girls 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Not interested 
in girls 

2131 

B 3. Good at sports 

□ 

n 

□ 

Not good at 
sports 

2132 

B 4. Gentle 

□ 

□ 

□ 

T ough 

2133 

B 5. Often 

disobedient 

n 

□ 

□ 

Usually do as 
I am told 

2134 

B 6. Like to be 
alone 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Like to be 
with a group 

2135 

B 7. Good fighter 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Not much of 
a fighter 

2136 

B 8. Try to act 
'big' 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Act my own 
age 

2137 

B 9. Plan and think 
ahead 

LJ 

□ 

□ 

Cannot wait, 
want everything 
at once 

2138 

B 10. Have many 
friends 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Have one or 
two friends 

2139 

B 11. Scruffy 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Neat and clean 

2140 


(l) 

(2) 

4. 

(3) 
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Still thinking o f the kind of person you would like to be. 


LEAVE 

BLANK 


B 12. A bit of a 
bully 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Do not bully 

2141 

B 13. Like to do 

forbidden things 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Do not do 
forbidden things 

2142 

B 14. Want to be 
grown-up 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Do not yet want 
to be grown-up 

2143 

B 15. Sometimes swearj | 

□ 

n 

Do not swear 

2144 

B 16. Spend my money 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Save my money 

2*45 

B 17. Often successful 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Often a failure 

2146 

B 18. Try to attract 
girls 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Do not try to 
attract girls 

2147 

B 19. A bit of a cissy 

□ 

□ . 

□ 

T ough 

2148 


W (2) (3) 
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LEAVE 
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Here is a list of things which children sometimes do, or think of 
doing. Read each one, and then put a tick ( v'"’ ) in the column which 
is right for you. 


Remember that your answers are CONFIDENTIAL, so be as truthful 
as you can but don't boast. 





thought about 
this 

I have thought 
of doing this 
but I have NOT 
done it. 

actually 
done this 

c 

1. 

Make fun of policemen • • 




c 

2. 

Get into fights 




c 

3. 

Refuse to be told what 




c 

4. 

Lose my temper when 
asked to run an errand. . 




c 

5. 

Hurt my parents' feelings 




c 

6. 

Argue back at a teacher 




c 

7. 

Break a window for fun 




c 

8. 

Not doing the best I can 
in my school work. . . . 




c 

9. 

Go around with a tough gang 




c 

10. 

Refuse to obey the 
prefects 




c 

11. 

Break into a building . . 




c 

12. 

Pinch something .... 




c 

13. 

Go out drinking beer or 
spirits with friends . . . 




c 

14. 

Go out with girls .... 




c 

15. 

Dress up to look older 
than I am 




c 

16. 

Choose all my own clothes 




c 

17. 

Drive a car 





(1) (2) < 3 > 


2149 

2150 

2151 

2152 

2153 

2154 

2155 

2156 

2157 

2158 

2159 

2160 
2161 

2162 

2163 

2164 

2165 
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C 18. 
C 19. 
C 20. 

C 21. 
C 22. 




LEAVE 

BLANK 


I have 

never thought 
about this 

I have thought 
of doing this 
but I have NOT 
done it 

actually 
done this 



Go to coffee bars .... 





2166 

Go to a public dance hall 





2167 

Try to see a film with an 
"X" certificate 





2168 

Read a forbidden book . . 





2169 

Stay out late with a group 
of older boys or girls 





2170 


(!) (2) (3) 
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Here is a list of people. 

Some of them you may admire very much, others you may not care 
about; or perhaps you may dislike them, or you may never have 
heard of them. 


Please read each name, and then put a tick in the column that is 
right for you. 


D a) 
D a) 
D a) 
D a) 
D a) 
D a) 
D a) 




Max Bygraves 

Ringo Starr 

Duke of Edinburgh . . . 
The Rolling Stones . . . 
Cliff Michelmore . . . 

Harold Wilson 

Sir Winston Churchill . 



( 1 ) ( 2 ) ( 3 ) ( 4 ) 


2211 

2212 

2213 

2214 

2215 

2216 
2217 


D b) 


Write down the name of one other person whom you 
particularly admire 
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On this page you will find a list of things that may happen to you 
OFTEN, may happen to you SOMETIMES, or may NEVER have 
happened to you. 

Please read every question, and then put a tick ( y/ ) to show which 
answer is right for you . 


It happens to me:- 


Ho 

w often does it happen 


Sometimes 

Never 



that you: 

oric, 

E 

1. 

Are wrongly accused of 
something ? 




E 

2. 

Get punished at school? . 




E 

3. 

Are forced to stay in 
after school? 




E 

4. 

Feel you don't have 
enough money? 




E 

5. 

Cannot get sweets when 
you want them ? 




E 

6. 

Don't know what to do 
with yourself ? 




E 

7. 

Feel your parents don't 
understand you? 




E 

8. 

Feel there are too many 
rules and regulations ? . . 




E 

9. 

Feel you can't keep up 
with the others ? ... . 




E 

10. 

Cannot do your school 
work as well as most 
others ? 




E 

11. 

Feel that most things 
are too difficult for you? 





(1) (2) (3) 


2218 

2219 

2220 

2221 

2222 

2223 

2224 

2225 

2226 

2227 

2228 


9 . 
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Please answer the following questions by putting a r 
words YES or NO, like this: 


© 


<s> 


Do your nerves often feel on edge ? 
Do you often have an upset stomach? 


Do people say you are highly strung 
or nervous ? 


Do you often feel you can't sit still? 
Do you often have headaches ? 


Do you often feel as if you want to 
scream ? 


Does your skin often break out i 


Do you shiver sometimes, even i 
warm weather ? 


Do you feel you want to chew or suck 
something most of the time? 


F 10. Do you find it difficult to relax? 


Yes 

Yes 


Yes 

Yes 

( 1 ) 


(2) 


LEAVE 

BLANK 


2229 

2230 

2231 

2232 

2233 

2234 

2235 

2236 

2237 

2238 


10 . 
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People have different ideas about many things. Here is a list of 
ideas that some people believe in. You will agree with some of them 
and disagree with others. Sometimes you will agree strongly and at 
other times you will disagree strongly. Now and then you may be 
uncertain whether you agree or disagree. Read each of these 
sentences carefully, then put a tick by it in the column which is right 
for you. 




Strongl 

Agree 

Agree 

Uncertain 

Disagree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

G 1. 

Parents should take more 
interest in the doings of 
their children 






G 2. 

A boy who plays truant 
from school should be 
severely punished 






G 3. 

I am getting very fed up 
with school 






G 4. 

If I want a thing, I enjoy 
saving up and waiting to 
get it 






G 5. 

I want to grow up as 
quickly as possible .... 






G 6. 

London is the capital 
of Holland 






G 7. 

I want to be big and tough . 






G 8. 

A boy who tells the 
teacher a fib to keep out 
of trouble should be 
severely punished 






G 9. 

If I have some money, 

I like to spend it right away 






G 10. 

Somebody is always after 
you to keep you from 
having fun 






G 11. 

Sometimes I just want to 
laugh at all the things 
that grown-ups fuss about 






G 12. 

When I grow up I don't 
want to work for someone 
else, I want to be my 








(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 



LEAVE 

BLANK 


2239 

2240 

2241 

2242 

2243 

2244 

2245 

2246 

2247 

2248 

2249 

2250 


170 





LEAVE 

BLANK 



Strongly 

Agree 

Agree 

Uncertain 

Disagree 

Strongly 

Disagree 



G 13. 

Adults never understand 
us 







2251 

G 14. 

I am quite happy to be at 
school and not yet 
grown-up 







2252 

G 15. 

It's nicer to wait and save 
up for something than to 
have it right away 







2253 

G 16. 

Boys like me are quite 
interested in girls 







2254 

G 17. 

A boy who copies from 
some-one else in a 
school-test should be 
severely punished 







2255 

G 18. 

I very much want to 
start earning some 
money soon 







2256 

G 19. 

When I grow up I want to 
be different, not like my 
parents 







2257 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
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Code Number 

Full Name of School 
Form 


GOVERNMENT SOCIAL SURVEY 
BOOK III 


172 





1 e) 


(i) Why did you stop smoking - 
for which of these reasons ? 


1. I didn't like smoking . ■ . 

2. My parents didn't like 

me smoking 

3. I thought smoking cost 

too much 


(Tick each 
one either 
True or False) 


I thought I might get 
lung cancer 

I thought smoking was 
bad for my health .... 


6. I thought smoking was a 
dirty habit 


7. I thought I wouldn't be 
fit for sports .... 


8. I wanted to prove that 
I could stop .... 


TRUE 


FALSE 





LEAVE 

BLANK 


3166 

3167 

3168 

3169 

3170 

3171 

3172 

3173 


(ii) Which of the above reasons was the 
most important for you? 

Write its number here 


3174 


N. B. These questions were 
answered only by boys 
who had given up smoking 


(ii) 


174 


2 a) Why do you smoke now? 


(Tick each one 
either True or 
False) 


Because my friends smoke 
Because I enjoy smoking . 
Because I can't give up 

smoking 

Because smoking calms me 

down 

Because smoking makes m 
feel big 



I smoke for some other reason 


LEAVE 

BLANK 


3249 

3250 

3251 

3252 

3253 

3254 


(1) 


( 2 ) 


2 b) Does smoking still make you feel sick or dizzy? 

Yes 


No 


TICK 

HERE 


2 c) 


Are the cigarettes you smoke usually 
tipped or untipped? 

They are tipped . 
They are untipped 


2d) How, in what way, do you usually get your 
cigarettes ? 

I buy them at a shop 

I get them from my father 

or mother 

I get them from my brother 

or sister 

(Tick_one_ j get t h em f r0 m a grown-up 

onl y) (not my father or mother) . . _ 

I get them from friends - - • _ 
I get them from a slot machine_ 
I find them or take them • • • _ 
I set them some other way • • _ 


N. B. Questions 2a) to 21) 
were answered only by 


(ii) 


3255 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


3256 

( 1 ) 

(2) 


3257 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 
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TICK 

2 e) How much money do you usually spend on HERE 

cigarettes each week? 

Under 2 shillings 

Between 2 shillings and 

2 and elevenpence 

Between 3 shillings and 

3 and elevenpence 

(Tick one) Between 4 shillings and 

5 and elevenpence 

Between 6 shillings and 

9 and elevenpence 

Between 10 shillings and 

14 and elevenpence 

15 shillings or more 

I don't spend any money . . . 

on cigarettes 


2 f) When do you smoke? 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

(Tick each 6. 

one either 

Yes or No) 7 ‘ 

8. 
9. 
10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


At parties 

At the pictures . . 

In coffee bars . . . 
In dance halls . . . 
At bowling alleys . . 

In parks 

In the country . . . 
In the street . . . 

At home 

In a friend's home . 
In an empty building 
When I feel bored 
When I am nervous . 

When I am offered 
a cigarette .... 

When I want to 
concentrate .... 


YES 


NO 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


(iii) 


LEAVE 

BLANK 


3258 

( 1 ) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 


3259 

3260 

3261 

3262 

3263 

3264 

3265 

3266 

3267 

3268 

3269 

3270 

3271 

3272 

3273 
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TICK 

2 g) Would you say you smoked most when you are with HERE 

other children or when you are on your own? 

Only with other children . . . 

More with other children . . . 

(Tick one) About the same 

More on my own 

Only on my own 


2 h) When you smoke, do you usually breathe the smoke 
right down into your lungs ? 

Yes . . 



2 i) (i) Do you want to stop i 
mean to go on? 


noking or do you 


Want to stop • 
Mean to go on- 


(ii) If you want to stop smoking Why is that? 

TRUE 

1. I don't like smoking. . 

2. My parents don't like 

me smoking .... . 

3. I think smoking 

costs too much . . . . 

(Tick_each_ one 4 j think , might , 

either True or llmg c „ cer . ... . 

False) 

5. I think smoking is 

bad for my health. . . 

6. I think smoking is 

a dirty habit .... ; 

7. I think I won't be 

fit for sports .... . 

8. I want to prove that 

I can stop ; 


(iii) Which of the above reasoi 
important for you? 


Write its number here 


LEAVE 

BLANK 


3274 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


3275 

0) 

(2) 


3276 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


3277 

( 1 ) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

(8) 


3278 


(iv) 



177 




178 




LEAVE 


BLANK 

A 5. a) What do you think is the right age TICK 

3115 

for a boy to start smoking? HERE 


13 or under . 

(1) 

14 

(2) 

15 

(3) 

16 

(4) 

(Tick one) 17 

(5) 

18 

(6) 

19 

(7) 

20 

(8) 

21 or over . 

(9) 

NEVER. . . 

(10) 

b) And for a girl? 

3116 

13 or under . 

(1) 

14 

(2) 

15 

(3) 

16 

(4) 

(Tick one) 17 

(5) 

18 

(6) 

19 

(7) 

20 

(8) 

21 or over . 

(9) 

NEVER. . . 

(10) 

I . . 

3117 

how many of them smoke ? 


All of them ... 

(1) 

Most bub not all . 

(2) 

Half and half . . 

(3) I 

Only a few . . . 

(4) 

None of them 


smoke 


A 7 a) Have you ever heard of a disease 

3118 

called lung cancer? 


Yes. . . 

(1) 

No . . . 

(2) 

2. 


179 





LEAVE 

BLANK 


3119 

3120 

3121 

3122 


8. How did you come to hear about 

lung cancer? Did you - 

a) read about it? .... 

YES 

NO 


b) 

hear people talk about 
it ? 



(Tick each 

c) 

see a film about it? . . 



one either 
Yes or No) 

d) 

see advertisements 
about it ? 




e) 

see a T. V. programme 
about it? 




0 

hear a doctor or nurse 
give a talk about it? . . 




g) 

hear about it in a 
lesson at school? . . 






(i) 

(2) 


Don't forget to answer all these questions 
WHETHER YOU SMOKE OR NOT. 

A 9. Do you believe that you yourself could TICK 

get lung cancer from smoking? HERE 

Yes . . . 

No . . . 


3123 

3124 

3125 

3126 

3127 

3128 

3129 


3130 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


180 



b) If Yes How can smoking affect your health? 

TRUE 

1) It stops you growing . . . 

2) It weakens you 

3) It makes you catch coughs 

and colds more easily . . . 

(Tick each ma kes your breathing 

: either , .... . . 

_ _ , , difficult 

True or False) 

5) It damages your mouth and 

throat 

6) It damages your teeth . . 

7) It gives you bad breath 


181 



Tick 

A 12. Would you say that there is too much or too here 

little fuss being made about the dangers of 
smoking ? 

Too much fuss 

(Tick one) Too little fuss 

About the right amount. . . . ___ 


LEAVE 

BLANK 


3150 


( 1 ) 

(2) 

(3) 


182 



A 


If you were grown-up and had children of the 
age you are now, and they wanted to smoke 
cigarettes, what would you do? 


(Tick one) 


I would allow them to smoke . . 
I would not allow it 


TICK 

HERE 


A 14. Some famous sportsmen and sportswomen have 
said that smoking is bad for you. Do you 
believe what they say or not? 

I believe them 

(Tick one) I don't believe them 

I am not sure 


A 15 a) Have you seen any advertisements which try 
to stop people smoking? Yeg 

No . 


b) Have you seen any advertisements in magazines, 
comics or papers for children and teenagers, 
which try to stop children smoking? 

Yes . . 
No . . 


c) (i) Do you think these advertisements in childrens' 
magazines, comics or papers will stop children 
smoking? 

Yes definitely . . 

Yes perhaps. . . 


No 


(ii) If you don't think these advertisements 
sto p children smoking Why is that? 


(Tick each 
one either 


a) Because children make up their 

own minds about smoking, what- 
ever the advertisements say . . 

b) Because the advertisements are 
not good enough to make 

children stop bmoking ... 

Because children don't take any 
notice of the advertisements . 

Because children can't stop 
smoking once they have started 

Because children don't believe 

the advertisements 

Because telling children not to 
smoke just makes them smoke 
all the more 


LEAVE 

BLANK 


3151 


(1) 

(2) 


3152 


(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 


3153 

(1) 

(2) 


3154 


( 1 ) 

(2) 


3155 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


3156 


3157 

3158 

3159 

3160 


3161 
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You have told us a bit about yourself, now we would like you to tell us 
about some different kinds of boys you know. First, think about 


THE KIND OF BOYS WHO SMOKE CIGARETTES 
Here is a practice question about boys who smoke cigarettes. 


Often go to the cinema 


□ 


□ 


□ Don't often go 
to the cinema 


If you think that boys who smoke cigarettes often go to the cinema, put a 
tick (like this*/) in the box on the LEFT. If you think that boys who 
smoke cigarettes don't often go to the cinema, put a tick in the box on 
the RIGHT. Most people find it quite easy to choose one of these two 
answers. But if you really cannot decide which answer to give, put a 
tick in the box in the MIDDLE. 


That question was just for practice. Underneath you will find some 
more questions of the same kind about boys who smoke cigarettes . 

Put a tick by each of the questions in the box which is right for boys who 
smoke cigarettes . 


Good at school 
work 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Not so good at 
school work 

Interested in 
girls 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Not interested 
in girls 

Good at sports 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Not good at 
sports 

Gentle 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Tough 

Often 

disobedient 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Usually do as 
I am told 

Like to be 
alone 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Like to be with 
a group 

Good fighter 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Not much of 
a fighter 

Try to act 
'big' 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Act my own 
age 

Plan and think 
ahead 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Cannot wait, 
want everythin) 
at once 

Have many 
friends 

a 

□ 

□ 

Have one or 
two friends 

Scruffy 

□ 

(i) 

□ 

(2) 

□ 

(3) 

Neat and clean 


3211 

3212 

3213 

3214 

3215 

3216 

3217 

3218 

3219 

3220 

3221 
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LEAVE 
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"Still thinking about the kind of boys who smoke cigarettes . 


3 12. A bit of a 
bully 


3 13. Like to do 

forbidden things 


3 14. Want to be 
grown-up 


B 15. Sometimes swear 


3 17. Often successful 


8. Try to attract 
girls 


3 19- A bit of a cissy 


□ 

□ 

□ 

Do not bully 

3222 

n 

□ 

□ 

Do not do 
forbidden things 

3223 

□ 

n 

□ 

Do not yet want 
to be grown-up 

3224 


□ 

□ 

Do not swear 

3225 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Save my money 

3226 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Often a failure 

3227 


( 1 ) 


□ □ 


Do not try to 
attract girls 


185 


The next thing we would like you to do looks rather 
like the thing you have just done. But it is different 


so READ THE INSTRUCTIONS VERY CAREFUL!. Y 


READ THIS CAREFULLY 


LEAVE 

BLANK 


You have answered some questions about boys who smoke. Now think 
about a different kind of boy. Think about 

THE KIND OF BOYS WHO DO NOT SMOKE CIGARETTES 

We want you to answer the same questions as before. But this time 
your answers may be different, because we are asking you about boys 
who do NOT smoke cigarettes. So think carefully again about each 
question and then put a tick in the box which is right for boys who do 
NOT smoke cigarettes . 


Good at school 
work 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Not so good at 
school work 

3230 

Interested in 
girls 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Not interested 
in girls 

3231 

Good at sports 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Not good 
at sports 

3232 

Gentle 

□ 

n 

□ 

Tough 

3233 

Often 

disobedient 

n 

czr 

□ 

Usually do as 
I am told 

3234 

Like to be 
alone 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Like to be 
with a group 

3235 

Good fighter 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Not much of 
a fighter 

3236 

Try to act 
'big' 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Act my own 
age 

3237 

Plan and think 
ahead 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Cannot wait, 
want everythin 

3238 

5 

Have many 
friends 

□ 

n 

□ 

Have one or 
two friends 

3239 

Scruffy 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Neat and clean 

3240 

A bit of a 
bully 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Do not bully 

3241 


(i) 

(2) 

(3) 
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"Still thinking about the kind of boys who do NOT smoke cigarettes 


C 13 

Like to do 
forbidden things 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Do not do 
forbidden things 

C 14 

Want to be 
grown-up 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Do not yet want 
to be grown-up 

C 15. 

Sometimes swearj 

□ 

□ 

Do not swear' 

C 16. 

Spend my money 

n 

□ 

□ 

Save my money 

C 17. 

Often successful 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Often a failure 

C 18. 

Try to attract 
girls 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Do not try to 
attract girls 

C 19. 

A bit of a cissy 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Tough 



(i) 

(2) 

(3) 



3242 

3243 

3244 

3245 

3246 

3247 

3248 
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People have different ideas about many things. Here is a list of 
ideas that some people believe in. You will agree with some of them 
and disagree with others. Sometimes you will agree strongly and at 
other times you will disagree strongly . Now and then you may be 
uncertain whether you agree or disagree. Read each of these 
sentences carefully, then put a tick by it in the column which is right 
for you. 




Strongly 

Agree 

Agree 

Incertain 

disagree 

Strongly 

D © 

Smoking is only dangerous 
to older people 






D 2. 

Smoking is a dirty habit . • • 






D 3. 

Smoking makes you feel on 
top of the world 






D 4. 

Smoking is bad for you . . . 






D 5. 

Smoking is only dangerous 
if you have been smoking 
for many years 






D 6. 

Smoking gives your breath 
a bad smell 






D 7. 

Smoking helps you to feel 
more at ease in a group • • 






D 8. 

Smoking is very enjoyable 






D 9. 

Smoking helps you to feel 
more at ease 






D 10. 

Smoking stains your teeth • 






D 11. 

There is nothing wrong 
with smoking 






D 12. 

Smoking can help people 
when they feel nervous 
or embarrassed 






D 13. 

All cigarette slot machines 
should be taken away • • • 






D 14. 

Boys who are caught 
smoking should be 
punished much more 
than they are 








(1) 

(2 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 



3311 

3312 

3313 

3314 

3315 

3316 

3317 

3318 

3319 

3320 

3321 

3322 

3323 

3324 
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Smoking is only dangerous 
if you smoke a lot .... 


D 16. Smoking stains your teeth . 


D 17. Others are often trying to 
encourage me to smoke . . 


I don't like girls who 
smoke 


Most of the boys in my 
class have a smoke now 
and again 


Girls who smoke go out 
with boys more often . . 

People who smoke are 
trapped, they can never 
give it up 


Boys who smoke are 
usually more friendly 


All my best friends 
smoke sometimes • 


Boys who smoke a 
adventurous ■ • . 


It upsets me to see how 
helpless grown-ups are 
when they try to give up 
smoking 

Smokers just think that 
they are more grown-up, 
but they aren't really 

If you don't smoke, other 
boys make fun of you . . 

Smoking is a very manly 
thing to do 


Boys who smoke c 
after themselves 


Strong! 

Agree 

Agree 

Uncertain 


Strongly 

Disagree 













































































(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


12. 


3325 

3326 

3327 

3328 

3329 

3330 

3331 

3332 

3333 

3334 

3335 

3336 

3337 

3338 

3339 
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LEAVE 

BLANK 



Strongly 

Agree 

Agree 

Uncertain 

Disagree 

Strongly 

Disagree 



D 30. 

Boys who smoke go out 
with girls more often .... 







3340 

D 31. 

In my class, there is a 
special little group of 
boys who like to smoke 
in secret 







3341 

D 32. 

If you don't smoke, you 
will never be a man .... 







3342 

D 33. 

Girls like to see a boy 
smoking a cigarette .... 







3343 

D 34. 

My parents are stricter 
than the teachers, about 
not allowing us to smoke • • 







3344 

D 35. 

Nice girls never smoke . . . 







3345 

D 36. 

Sometimes, my elder 
brother or sister gives 
me a cigarette 







3346 

D 37. 

Girls only smoke because 
they think it will attract 
the boys 







3347 

D 38. 

My parents are very 
strict about not allowing 
me to smoke 







3348 

D 39. 

If a girl smokes cigarettes, 
she probably kisses boys too 







3349 

D 40. 

Sometimes, one of my 
parents gives me a cigarette 







3350 

D 41. 

The teachers do not seem 
to mind if we smoke in 
school hours 







3351 

D 42. 

The teachers are stricter 
than my parents about not 
allowing us to smoke .... 







3352 

D 43. 

If parents and teachers 
smoke themselves , they 
should not try to stop 
children from smoking . . . 







3353 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 




13. 
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LEAVE 

BLANK 


Strong 

Agree 

y 

Agree 

Uncertai 

Disagrc 

Strongly 

Dijagree 


D 44. I never seem to. notice 
advertisements for 
cigarettes 






3354 

D 45. It is all right for young 

people to smoke, because 
they don't get cancer .... 






3355 

D 46. People try to stop us from 
smoking because they are 
bossy and nosey 






3356 

D 47. Punishing children for 

smoking is useless .... 






3357 

D 48. I love to see some of the 
cigarette advertisements 






3358 

D 49. Boys who don't smoke have 
better self-control 






3359 

D 50. It's only the rough boys who 
start smoking while they 
are still at school 






3360 

D 51. I cannot understand why 

grown-ups smoke so much 






3361 

D 52 If you don't smoke you can 

still be tough and independent 






3362 

D 53. Boys only smoke because 

it is forbidden 






3363 

D 54. Boys who smoke tend to 

be bullies 






3364 

D 55. If you show the other boys 
that you can smoke you 
have proved yourself .... 






3365 

D 56. It worries me that so many 
grown-ups cannot stop 
smoking 






3366 

D 57. It's the boys who don't do 
well at school who often 
are the first to start 
smoking 






3367 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 



14 . 
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E 

K 


LEAVE 

BLANK 




Strongly 

Agree 

Agree 

Uncertain 

Disagree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

D 58. 

If you smoke, you probably 
suffer from 'nerves'. . . . 






D 59. 

It's more fun to smoke, if 
you know it is forbidden . . 






D 60. 

The teachers do not seem 
to mind if we smoke 
outside school 








(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


3368 

3369 


3370 
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Code Number 


LEAVE BLANK 


ajt 


In each group of six words below, choose the word which means Che 
number beside chat word, as has been done in the example. 


same as Che word in capitals. 


Ring the 


(1) CAP 

1 splash ball 

(2) hat smoke 

3 leg mill 

( 2 ) LOAF 

1 string bread 

2 coal tin 

3 wave shoes 

( 3 ) FROCK 

1 sting slate 

2 blood dress 

3 bugle fork 

( 4 ) DAMP 

1 light bag 

2 sweet wet 

3 letter flag 

( 5 ) NEAR 

1 alive stiff 

2 close post 

3 happy busy 

(6) UNHAPPY 

1 sad bright 

2 scarlet small 

3 kingly spring 

( 7 ) DISTURB 

1 transfer skip 

2 lick fire 

3 doubt upset 

(8) BATTLE 

1 stroll light 

2 snow bowl 

3 fight last 

( 9 ) RECEIVE 

1 accept walk 

2 believe empty 

3 money drive 

( 10 ) VIEW 

2 sight jolt 

(11) CONTINUE 

1 clash clutter 

2 tilt keep on 

3 read bewail 


k 

5 

6 

k 

5 

6 



4 

5 

6 

U 

5 

6 



4 

5 

6 

It 

5 

6 


4 

5 

6 



k 

5 

6 


( 12 ) STARTLE 


1 offer 

begin 

4 

2 dimple 

trim 


3 tailor 

frighten 6 

( 13 ) PERFUME 


1 scent 

box 


2 ledge 

oath 


3 tower 

pouch 

6 

( 14 ) MALARIA 


1 basement 

Mlno 

It 

2 theatre 

fruit 

5 

3 ocean 

fever 

6 

( 15 ) MINGLE 


1 interfere 

mix 


2 declare 

press 

5 

3 gamble 

remark 

6 

( 16 ) FASCINATED 


1 Ill-treated 

modelled 4 

2 poisoned 

charmec 


3 frightened 

copied 

6 

( 17 ) BRAG 



1 choose 

stone 


2 boast 

hope 


3 lag 

jerk 

6 

( 18 ) PROSPER 


1 imagine 

propose 

It 

2 trespass 

beseech 


3 succeed 

punish 

6 

( 19 ) ANONYMOUS 


1 applicable 

nameless 


2 magnificent 

fictitious 5 

3 insulting 

untrue 

6 

( 20 ) VERIFY 



1 dedicate 

correct 


2 chastise 

change 


3 confirm 

purify 

6 

( 21 ) RUSE 



1 limb 



2 colour 

hurn 


3 rude 

trick 

6 

( 22 ) FORMIDABLE 



1 tremendous unexpired 4 

2 feasible orderly 5 

3 ravishing rememberance 6 


( 23 ) IMMERSE 

1 frequent hug 4 

2 reverse dip 5 

3 rise show 6 

( 24 ) DOCILE 

1 passionate meek 4 

2 dominant homely 5 

3 careless dumb 6 

( 25 ) VIRILE 

1 demanding familiar 4 

2 barbarous concise 5 

3 vulgar robust 6 


( 26 ) SULTRY 

1 Instinctive severe 4 

2 sulky muggy 5 

3 trivial solid 6 

( 27 ) STANCE 

1 partition fixed 4 

2 position slope 5 

3 glance grief 6 

( 28 ) EFFACE 

1 rotate adjoin 4 

2 disgust mark 5 

3 delete ascend 6 

( 29 ) SENSUAL 

1 controversial carnal 4 

2 necessary crucial 5 

3 rational careful 6 

( 30 ) CONCILIATE 

1 congregate reverse 4 

2 pacify radiate 5 

3 compress strengthen 6 

( 3 1) CONSTRUE 

1 interpret scatter 4 

2 contradict collect 5 

3 prophesy anneal 6 

( 32 ) GARRULOUS 

1 ridiculous daring 4 

2 massive ugly 5 

3 talkative fast 6 


( 33 ) LATENT 


1 potential 

2 overburdened 

3 ingenious 


discharged 4 
delayed 5 
hostile 6 
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APPENDIX 4 


Notes 


Comparison of the answers of non-smokers, 
triers and smokers, to all the questions 
asked in the survey 

(1) Except where otherwise indicated percentages are 
based on the following weighted figures: 3230 non- 
smokers, 1836 triers, 1038 smokers. The actual 
numbers taking part were 3046 non-smokers, 1678 
triers, and 877 smokers. For definitions of these 
three categories see item 76, Appendix 6.2. 

(2) For sets of questions (e. g. Book I Q22) two answer 
categories only were given to the informants. The 
positive answer (’Yes’ as opposed to 'No', ’True' as 
opposed to 'False’) is given to the left of the table. 
The figures in such tables are the percentages of 
non-smokers, triers, and smokers who gave the 
positive answer. 

(.3) The questions were in the order in which they were 
answered by the boys with the exception of those in 
the four 'image' questionnaires (Book II A, IIB, IIIB, 
IIC). Responses to all these questionnaires are com- 
bined in a single table which is shown at the end of 
this appendix. 
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BOOK I 


Non- 



56 

% 

* 

% 

Below 11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Over 11 - lli 

6 

h 

l 


Over lli - 12 

19 

6 

h 

13 

Over 12 - 12i 

18 

9 

5 

13 

Over 12i - 15 

13 

11 

8 

12 

Over 13 - 13i 

13 

lh 

8 

13 

Over 13i - lit 

10 

lk 

16 

12 

Over 14 - 14i 

9 

16 

18 

12 

Over 14i - 15 

7 

16 

21 

12 

15+ 

5 

9 

18 

8 

2(a) How many brothers and sisters have you altogether? 





None 

11 

8 

7 

9 

One 

32 

30 

19 

29 • 

Two 

24 

23 

27 

24 

Three 

13 

16 

20 

15 

Four 

8 

9 

13 

9 

Five 

5 

6 

7 

6 

six 

2 

3 

h 

3 


2 

2 

2 

2 

Seven * 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2(b) If you have any brothers and sisters 





.(1) How many of them are older than you? None 





One 

32 

36 

32 

33 

Two 

11 

16 

22 

15 

Three 

7 

10 

12 


Four + 

6 

8 

9 

7 

(11) How many of them are younger than you? None 





One 

32 

31 

30 

31 

Two 

12 

17 

2k 

16 

Throe 

10 

8 

9 


Four + 

8 

6 

6 

7 

Base for percentages 

2875 

1689 

965 

5529 

Q.3./i.5 Father's Occupation* 1 snn p 





3 Non manual 

15 

16 

12 


3 Manual 

47 

46 

49 

47 


17 

18 

19 

18 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

D.K 

2 

2 

2 


dead/ re tired/ unemployed .. 

3 | 

3 

4 

3 


Coded from child's description of father's occupation using Registrar General's Classification given at 
Questions 3, 4 and 5. Q.3 was "Describe carefully the sort or job you would like to do when you leave 
school". Q .4 was "Now, what Is the name of your father's job?", Q.5 was "Describe carefully the sort 
of work he does". 
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BOOK 


h cpp are some questions about the chines you like co do In your spare tine. 

Remember chat we do not know who you are, and that your answers are confidential . 
Please be as frank and truthful as you can - but don't boastl 

6. Below Is a list of things that children sometimes do In 
their spare time after school. 

Which three things do £ou like doing best In the time after 
school? 


Sports and games 

Cycling with a group of boys 

Going to the pictures 

Going dancing 

(Tick the Reading, writing or drawing 

three things Woodwork or making models and other things . . . 

you like Watching T.V. or listening to the radio 

doing best) Gardening or care of pets 

Going to coffee bars 

Going to youth clubs 

Going out with girls 

Chatting to a group of friends 


* i 


Mostly at home.. 

Mostly out 

Half and half... 


d be with other children.. 


I don't care.. 


I am often bored 

I am sometimes bored.. 
I am seldom or never b 


10. Do you play for your Form or for your School or Club 
in any sport? 


11. When did you last go to the pictures? 


Yesterday or the day before 

In the last seven days 

About two weeks ago 

Between two weeks and one month a 

More than one month ago 

I never go 
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BOOK I 


Non- 

Smoker Trier Smoker Total 


12. Which do you like best? 

To 


*“““ ^ story or see a film or T.V. programme 

about young people at school 

To read a story or see a film or T.V. programme 
about young people in their spare f 
To read a story or see a film o- * ” 
about young people at work . 


n tneir spare time 

a film or T.V. programme 


1 3. With whom do you mostly go out? 


With a boy friend 

With a group of boys 

With a group of both boys a 

Alone 

With a girl friend 

With adults 


14. Some children 
at school. 

Have you ever tried to smoke 


15. Have you smoked m 


cigarettes while they a 
cigarette? 


16. How many cigarettes do you s 


I do not smoke now., 

Less than 1 each week 

Between 1 and 4 each week. . . . 
Between 5 and 9 each week.... 
Between 10 and 14 each week. . 
Between 15 and 19 each week.. 
Between 20. and 24 each week.. 
Between 25 and 29 each week. . 
Between 30 and 39 each week.. 
40 or more each week 


17. What social class do you think you and your family belong to? 


Upper middle class... 
Middle class......... 

Working class 

No particular class.. 
Don't know 


18(a) How many children are there in your form at school? 


Don't k 


18(b) What position would you say you hold In your form 
in general, that is, taking account of all the 
school subjects? 

In the top five....... 

In the top ten 

Just above the middle. 
Below the middle 
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BOOK I 


Non- 



Smoker 




19. (a) How much money do you have altogether each week 





that you can save or spend in any way you like? 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Under 2 shillings ... 

8 


2 

6 

Between 2 shillings and 3 and 





elevenpence 

26 


8 


Between 4 shillings and 5 and 





elevenpence 

26 

22 



Between 6 shillings and 9 and 





elevenpence 

18 

20 



(Tick one) Between 10 shillings and 14 and 





elevenpence 

11 

17 



Between 15 shillings and 19 and 





elevenpence 

6 



8 

Between 20 shillings and 29 and 





elevenpence 

4 

7 

13 

6 

30 shillings or more 

1 

4 

10 

3 

(b) (i) Do you save any of this money? Yes 

88 

85 

71 

84 

No 

12 

lit 

29 

16 

(ii) If Yes What are you saving up for? 








3 

. 

To buy a record player, or tape recorder 





or radio 

3 

3 

4 

3 

To buy a musical instrument 

3 

3 

5 

3 

To buy clothes 

5 

7 

15 

8 

To buy sports equipment 

8 

7 

7 

8 

(Tick one To buy books 

4 

2 

1 

3 

only) To buy a bicycle or bicycle spare parts.. 

9 

7 

6 

8 

For a holiday.. 

30 

31 

32 

31 

I am not saving up for anything in 





particular 

17 

20 

14 

17 

I am saving up for something else 

18 

17 

12 

17 

Base for percentages 

2728 

1500 

706 

4935 

20. Do you do any paid Job outside school hours? 





Yes 

28 

41 

57 

37 

N ° 

72 

59 

42 

63 

21. Are you usually broke at the end of the week? 





No 

72 


53 

68 

22. If you had enough money in which of these ways would 





you like to spend it? 





YES 





a; Buy records 

36 

46 

46 

41 

b) Buy record player or tape recorder or radio 

w 

44 

43 

42 

c) Buy a musical instrument... 

25 

29 

31 

27 

(Tick each d) Buy clothes 

59 

67 

82 

65 

one either 





Yes or No) e) Buy sports equipment 

57 

55 

48 

55 

f) Buy books 

56 

42 

25 

47 

g) Buy cigarettes 

1 

4 

71 

14 

h) Buy sweets or ice cream 

50 

51 

39 

49 

i) Buy bicycle or bicycle spare parts 

62 

63 

52 

61 

J) Take a holiday or travel 

77 

81 

77 

78 
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BOOK II - C Questions 


Here is a list of things which children sometimes do, or think of doing. 

Read each one, and then put a tick (,/) in the column which is right for you. 

s truthful as you 


1. Make fun of policemen 


I have actually done this 

I have thought of doing this but 

I have never thought about this . 


2. G et into f ights 


I have actually done this . 
I have thought of doing thi 

I have never thought about 


3 told what to do 


e never thought about this . 


ij. Lose ctv temper when asked t 


r thought about this . 


5, Hurt my parent's feelings 


I have actually done it 

I have thought of doing this but 

I have never thought about this . 


I have never thought about this 


Break a window for fun 


I have actually done this 

I have thought of doing this bu 

done it 

I have never thought about it . 


8. Not doing the best I can in my school work 

I have actually done this 

I have thought of doing this but 

done it 

I have never thought about this . 


Smoker Total 


I have actually done this .... 
I have thought of doing this t 

done it 

I have never thought about thi 
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BOOK II - C Questions 


Non- 

Smoker Trier Smoker Total 



% 

% 

% 

* 

Refuse to obey the prefects 





I have actually done this 

38 

63 

76 

52 

I have thought of doing this but have not 
done it 

33 

21* 

11* 

27 

I have never thought about this 

29 

13 

10 

21 

Break Into a building 





I have actually done this 

2 

9 

19 

7 

I have thought of doing this but have not 
done it 

10 

18 

21* 

15 

I have never thought about this 

87 

73 

57 

78 

Pinch something 





I have actually done this 

13 

1*0 

56 

28 

I have thought of doing this but I have not 

21 

23 

16 

21 

I have never thought about this 

66 

36 

27 

51 

Go out drinking beer or spirits with friends 

I have actually done this 

9 

22 

51* 

20 

I have thought of doing this but I have not 
done It 

17 

26 

20 

20 

I have never thought about this 

71* 

52 

25 

60 

Go out with girls 





I have actually done this 

36 

61 

86 


I have thought of doing this but I have not 
done it 

29 

22 

8 


I have never thought about this 

35 

17 

6 

25 

Dress up to look older than I am 





I have actually done this 

1 1* 

28 

1*6 


I have thought of doing this but I have not 

23 

23 

22 

23 

I have never thought about this 

63 

1*9 

31 

53 

Choose all mv own clothes 





I have actually done this 

1*6 

57 

71* 

51* 

I have thought of doing this but I have not 
done it 

29 

27 

17 

26 

I have never thought about this 

25 

16 

9 

20 

_Drive a car 





I have actually done this 

18 

27 

1.0 

21* 

I have thought of doing this but I have not 

38 

ia 

33 

39 

I have never thought about this 

1*3 

32 

26 

36 

Go to coffee bars 





I have actually done this 

36 

57 

77 

50 

I have thought of doing this but I have not 
done it 

22 

19 

13 

20 

I have never thought about this 

1*2 

23 

10 

30 
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BOOK II - C Questions 




Go to a public dance hall 


I have actually done this 

I have thought of doing this but I have not 

I have never thought about this 


Try to see a film with an 'X' certificate 


Non- 

Smoker Trier Smoker Total 



I have actually done this 

I have thought of doing this but I have not 

done It 

I have never thought about this 


21. R ead a forbidden book 


17 

33 

50 


35 

1)0 

25 


70 

17 

12 


31 

32 
37 


I have actually done this 

I have thought of doing this but I have not 

done It 

I have never thought about this 


22. Stay out late with a group of older boys or girls 

I have actually done this 

I have thought of doing this but I have not 

I have never thought about this 


19 


Id 


67 


37 


2ll 22 

57 28 


15 

18 



71 


38 


20 

56 


21 

35 


14 

15 


19 
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BOOK II - D Questions 


Here Is a list of people. 


Some of them you may admire very much, others you may not care 

about; or perhaps you may dislike them, or you may never have heard 

of them. Non _ 








BOOK II - E Questions 


On this page you will find a list of things that may happen to you 
OFTEN, may happen to you SOMETIMES, or may NEVER have happened 
to you. 


Please read every question, and then put a tick (V) to show which 
answer Is right for you . 


1. Are you wrongly accused of something? 

Often .... 
Sometimes 
Never .... 


2. Get punished at school? 

Often 

Sometimes 
Never . . . . 


3. Are forced to stay In after school? 

Often .... 
Sometimes 


4. Feel you don't have enough money? 

Often .... 
Sometimes 


5. Cannot get sweets when you want them? 

Often .... 
Sometimes. 


6. Don't know what to do with yourself? 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never 

7. Feel your parents don't understand you? 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never 

8. Feel there are too many rules and regulations? 

Often 

Sometimes 

9. Feel you can't keep up with the others? 

Often 

Sometimes 


10. Cannot do your school work as well as most others? 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never 

11. Feel that most things are too difficult for you? 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never 
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Book II - F Questions 


Please answer the following questions by putting a ring round the words 
YES or NO, like this: 


3 . 


k. 


6 . 


10 . 


© © 


Do your nerves often feel on edge? 


Yes 
No . 


Do you often have an upset stomach? 


Yes 
No . 


Do people say you are highly strung or nervous? 


Yes 
No . 


Do you often feel you can't sit still? 

Yes 
No . 


Do you often have headaches? 

Yes 
No . 


Do you often feel as If you want to scream? 

Yes 
No . 


Does your skin often break out In a rash? 

Yes 
No . 


Do you shiver sometimes even In warm weather? 


Yes 
No . 


Do you feel you want to chew or suck something most 
of the time? 


Yes 
No . 


Do you find It difficult to relax? 


Yes 
No . 


% % % % 
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BOOK II - G Questions 


People have different ideas about many things. Here is a list of ideas that some peopl 
believe in. You will agree with some of them and disagree with others. Sometimes v 0U 
will agree strongly and at other times you will disagree strongly . How and then you 
uncertain whether you agree or disagree. Read each of these sentences carefully, then' 
put a tick by it In the column which is right for you.* 





U. 



6 . 



9 . 


Parents should take more Interest In the doings 
of their children. 

Uncertain 

Disagree 

A boy who plays truant from school should be 
severely punished. 

Agree 

Uncertain 

Disagree 

I am getting very fed up with school. 

Uncertain 

Disagree 

If I want a thing, I enjoy saving up and waiting to 
get it. 

Agree 

Uncertain 

Disagree 

I want to grow up as quickly as possible. 

Uncertain 

Disagree 

London Is the capital of Holland. 

Uncertain 

Disagree 

I want to be big and tough. 

Uncertain 

Disagree 

A boy who tells the teacher a fib to keep out of 
trouble should be severely punished. 

Uncertain 

Disagree 


If I have 


money, I like to spend it right away. 


Uncertain 
Disagree . 


Non- 



The two categories of 'agree strongly' and 'agree' have been collapsed into a single category of 'agree' 
for the purposes of this table, and similarly, 'disagree strongly' and 'disagree' have been collapsed 
Into 'disagree'. 




Book II 


Questions 


10 . Somebody is always after you to keep you from 
having fun. 


Uncertain 

Disagree 

11. Sometimes I want to laugh at all the things that 
grown-ups fuss about. 


Agree 

Uncertain 

Disagree 

12. When I grow up I don't want to work for someone 
else, I want to be my own boss. 


Uncertain 
Disagree . 


13. Adults never understand us. 


lit. I am quite happy to 
grown-up. 


Uncertain 

Disagree 

school and not yet 


Uncertain 

Disagree 

15. It's nicer to wait and save up for something than 
to have it right away. 


Uncertain 

Disagree 

16. Boys like me are quite interested In girls. 

Agree 

Uncertain 

Disagree 

17. A boy who copies from someone else in a school 
test should be severely punished. 

Agree 

Uncertain 

Disagree 

18 . I very much want to start earning some money soon. 

Agree 

Uncertain 

Disagree 

19. When I grow up I want to be different, not like 
ny parents. 


Agree .... 
Uncertain 
Disagree . 
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BOOK III 


Answered by boys who smoked and, boys who had given im sTnnirinp- 



Answered only by boys who had given up smoking 


1.1 didn't like smoking _____ 

2. IV parents didn't like me smoking ... 

3. I thought smoking cost too much 

(Tick 4. I thought I might get lung cancer ... 

each one 

either 5. I thought smoking was bad for my health 

6. I thought smoking was a dirty habit .. 

7. I thought I wouldn't be fit for sports 

8. I wanted to prove that I could stop .. _____ 

Base for percentages 

(11) Which of the above reasons was the most Important 
Write Its number here 1 


Base for percentages 
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BOOK III 


Answered only by boys who smoked 


2 (a) Why do you smoke now? 

TRUE 

Because my friends smoke 

Because I enjoy smoking _____ 

Because I can't give up smoking ... 

(Tick each one 

either Time or Because smoking calms me down 

False) 

Because smoking makes me feel big . 


I smoke for some other reason 


2 (b) Does smoking still make you feel sick or dizzy? 

Yes 

No 


2 (c) Are the cigarettes you smoke usually tipped or untipped? 

They are tipped 

They are untipped 


2 (d) How, in what way, do you usually get your cigarettes? 

I biv them at a shop 

I get them from my father or mother 

I get them from my brother or sister .... 
I get them from a grown-up 

(not my father or mother) 

(Tick one only) I get them from friends 

I get them from a slot machine 

I find them or take them .... .j... 

I get them some other way 


2 (e) How much money do you usually spend on cigarettes 
each week? 

Under 2 shillings 

Between 2 shillings and 2 and elevenpence ... 
Between 3 shillings and 3 and elevenpence ... 
. Between Z» shillings and 5 and elevenpence ... 
(Tick one) Between 6 shillings and 9 and elevenpence ... 

Between 10 shillings and 14 and elevenpence . 

15 shillings or more 

I don't spend any money on cigarettes 
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BOOK III 


2 (f) When dc you smoke? 


Answered only by boys who smoked 


Non- 

Smoker 


Trier 


Total 


YES 


% % % % 


1 . At parties 

2 . At the pictures 

3. In coffee bars . 


57 

90 

62 


4. In dance halls 

5. At bowling alleys ... 

6 . In parks 

(Tick each 7 . in the country 

one either 

Yes or No) 8 . In the street 

9. At home 

10 . In a friend's home .. 
tl. In an empty building 
12. When I feel bored ... 


53 

39 

81 

80 

73 

36 

67 

53 

59 


13. When I am nervous 

11*. When I am offered a cigarette 

15. When I want to concentrate 


2 (g) Would you say you smoked most when you are with other 
children or when you are on your own? 

Only with other children 

More with other children 

(Tick one) About the same 

More on my own 

Only on my own 


2 (h) When you smoke, do you usually breathe the smoke 
right down Into your lungs? 

Yes 

No 


45 

89 

38 


11 

14 


80 

20 
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BOOK III 


2 (1) 


Answered only by boys who smoked 


(I) Do you want to stop smoking or do you mean 
to go on? 

Want to stop. . . . 
Mean to go on... 
No answer 

(II) If you want to stop smoking Why is that? 

TRUE 

1. I don't like smoking 

2. Ifr parents don't like me smoking ___ 

3. I think smoking costs too much 

ij. I think I might get lung cancer 

5. I think somking is bad for ny health 

6. I think smoking is a dirty habit 

7. I think I won't be fit for sports 

8. I want to prove I can stop 

Base for percentages 


(111) Which of the above reasons is most important 


Write 


number here 


Base for percentages 


Non- 



Answered by all bovs 

Non- 

Smoker Trier Smoker Total 


A i. How many older brothers and sisters do you 

% 

% 

% 

% 

have altogether who smoke? 





None 

75 

56 

Zl3 

6i, 

1 

15 

25 

30 

20 

2 

6 

11 

15 

9 

3 

2 

5 

6 

k 

h 

0 

2 

2 

1 

5 

2 

0 

2 

1 

More than 5 

0 

1 

2 

1 

A 2. Are there usually packets of cigarettes or tobacco 





lying around in your home? 





Yes often 

31 

ll2 

ia 

36 

(Tick one) Yes sometimes.... 

33 

32 

32 

33 

No 

35 

25 

26 

30 
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BOOK III 


Answered, by all boys 
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BOOK III 


Answered by all boys 
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BOCK III 


Answered, by all boys 


11 a) Do you believe chat smoking c 
health In any other way? 


Trier Smoker Total 


b) If Yes How can smoking affect your health? 

1) It stops you growing 

2) It weakens you 

(Tick 3) It makes you catch coughs and colds more 
each easily 

either 1*) It makes your breathing difficult 

False) 5) It danages your mouth and throat 

6) It damages your teeth 


7) It gives you bad breath 


A 12. Would you say that there is too much or too little 
fuss being made about the dangers of smoking? 

Too much fuss 

(Tick one) Too little fuss 

About the right amount 


A 13. If you were grown-up and had children of the age 
you are now, and they wanted to smoke cigarettes, 
what would. you do? 

(Tick one) 1 ” ould allow chem t0 smoke ... 

I would not allow it 


A lh. Some famous sportsmen and sportswomen have said 
that smoking is bad for you. Do you believe what 
they say or not? 

I believe them 

(Tick one) I don't believe them 


A 15. 



Have you seen any advertisements which try to 
stop people smoking? 

Yes 


b) Have you seen any advertisements in magazines, 
comics or papers for children and teenagers, 
which try to stop children smoking? 

Yes 
No . 



70 


83 


13 

55 

32 


21 

1*6 

33 




16 

83 


36 

63 


15 

8U 



78 79 

21 21 



77 

22 
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BOOK III 

Answered by all boys 


c) (i) Do you chink these advertisements in 

Non- 

Smoker 

Trier Smoker 

Total 

stop children smoking? 

* 

% 

* 

% 

Yes definitely 

1 Yes perhaps 

it 

43 

3 

48 

2 

41 

4 

49 

47 




56 

stop children smoking Whv l« r.hnr-j 





TRUE 





a) Because children make up their own 
minds about smoking, whatever the 
advertisements sav 

90 

93 

94 

92 

b) Because the advertisements are not 
good enough to make children stop 
smoking 

(Tick each 

53 

50 

61 

53 

one either c) Because children don't take any 

True or notice of the advertisements 

False) 

84 

81 

81 

82 

d) Because children con't stop smoking 
once they have started 

54 

25 

31 

40 

e) Because children don't believe the 
advertisements 

67 

59 

57 

63 

f) Because telling children not to smoke 
just makes them smoke all the mnrp 

64 

64 

63 

64 
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BOOK III - D questions 


people have different Ideas about many things. Here Is a list of Ideas that some people believe In. 
You will agree with some of them and disagree with others. Sometimes you will agree strongly and at 
other times you will disagree strongly . Now and then you may be uncertain whether you agree or 
disagree. Read each of these sentences carerully, then put a tick by It In the column which Is right 
for you.* 


Non- 

Smoker Trier Smoker Total 



•disagree*. 
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12 . 


13. 


lit. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20 . 


21 . 


22 . 


23 . 


BOOK III - D Questions Non- 

Smoker Trier Smoker Total 


Smoking can help people when they feel nervous or embarrassed. 

Agree 

% 

56 

% 

68 

% 

79 

% 

64 

Uncertain . . . 

14 

11 

6 

12 

Disagree .... 

30 

21 

15 

24 

All cigarette slot machines should be taken away 

61 

43 

21 

49 

Uncertain . . . 

10 

7 


9 

Disagree .... 

29 

50 

73 

42 

Boys who are caught smoking should be punished much more 





than they are 





Agree 

67 

hh 

21 

52 

Uncertain . . . 

9 

12 


10 

Disagree .... 

23 

hh 

73 

38 

Smoking is only dangerous if you smoke a lot 

55 

68 

70 

61 

Uncertain ... 

8 




Disagree .... 

37 

26 

22 

31 

Smoking stains your teeth 





Agree 

87 

83 

68 

82 

Uncertain ... 

6 

8 

9 

7 

Disagree .... 

7 

9 

23 

11 

Others are often trying to encourage me to smoke 

55 

63 

47 

56 

Uncertain ... 

6 

h 


6 

Disagree .... 

39 

33 

45 

38 

I don't like girls who smoke 





Agree 

77 

63 

37 

66 

Uncertain ... 

8 

10 



Disagree .... 

15 

27 

57 

26 

Most of the boys in my class have a smoke now and again 

40 

65 

82 

54 

Uncertain ... 

20 

16 

7 

17 

Disagree .... 

40 

19 

11 

29 

Girls who smoke go out with boys more often 

Agree 

57 

59 

60 

58 

Uncertain ... 

17 

15 



Disagree .... 

26 

26 

26 

26 

People who smoke are trapped, they can never give It up 

55 

35 

27 

44 


9 

7 

10 

9 

Disagree 

36 

58 

63 

47 

Boys who smoke are usually more friendly 

Agree 

10 

14 

35 

17 

Uncertain . . . 

12 

18 

23 

15 

Disagree .... 

78 

68 

42 

67 

All my best friends smoke sometimes 





Agree 

18 

hi 

76 

35 

Uncertain ... 

12 

11 

7 

11 

Disagree .... 

70 

h9 

17 

54 
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BOOK III - D Questions 


24. Boys who smoke are more adventurous 


Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 


25. It upsets me to see how helpless grown-ups are when they 
try to give up smoking 


Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 


26. Smokers just think that they are more grown-up, but they 
aren't really 


Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 

27. If you don't smoke, other boys make fun of you 

Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 

28. Smoking Is a very manly thing to do 

Agree 

Uncertain . . . 
Disagree .... 

29. Boys who smoke can look after themselves 

Agree 

Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 


30. Boys who smoke go out with girls more often 


Uncertain . . . 
Disagree .... 


31. In my class, there is a special little group of boys who 
smoke in secret 


Uncertain . . . 
Disagree .... 


32. If you don't smoke, you will never be a man 


Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 


33. Girls like to see a boy smoking a cigarette 


Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 

34. My parents are stricter than the teachers, about not 
allowing us to smoke 

Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 

35. Nice girls never smoke 

Agree 

Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 


Smoker Trier Smoker Total 

% % % % 


26 

15 

59 


33 

15 

52 


53 

16 

31 


33 

15 

52 


64 

15 

21 


63 


55 


62 


81 49 

8 10 

11 41 


79 

6 

15 


46 
7 

47 


42 

7 

51 


30 

6 

64 


42 

7 

51 


17 

7 

76 


17 

11 

72 


23 

15 

62 


18 

10 

72 


14 

14 

72 


17 

13 

69 


33 

18 

49 


18 

14 

68 


61 

10 

29 


65 

10 

25 


60 

12 

28 


41 

19 

40 


54 

15 

31 


49 

16 

35 
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BOOK III - D Questions 


36. Sometimes my elder brother or sister gives me a cigarette 


Agree 

Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 


37. Girls only smoke because they think it will attract the 
boys 


Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 

38. My parents are very strict about not allowing me to smoke 

Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 

39. If a girl smokes cigarettes she probably kisses boys too 

Agree 

Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 

1*0. Sometimes one of my parents gives me a cigarette 

Agree 

Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 

1*1. The teachers do not seem to mind if we smoke in school 


Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 


1*2. The teachers are stricter than my parents about not 
allowing us to smoke 


Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 


1*3. If parents and teachers smoke themselves, they should not 
try to stop children from smoking 


1*1*. I 


Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 

to notice advertisements for cigarettes 


Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 


1*5. It is all right for young people to smoke because they 
don't get cancer 


Uncertain ... 
Disagree 


Pe ° ple Cry M sCop 03 from smoking because they are bossy 


Agree 

Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 


Trier Smoker Total 
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BOOK III - D Questions 


4 7 , Punishing children for smoking Is useless 


Uncertain ... 
D lsagree .... 

ii8. I love to see some of the cigarette advertisements 

Agree 

Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 

it9. Boys who don't smoke have better self-control 


Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 


50. It's only the rough boys who start smoking while they are 
still at school 


Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 

51. I cannot understand why grown-ups smoke so much 

Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 

52. If you don't smoke you can still be tough and independent 

Agree 

Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 


53. Boys only smoke because It Is forbidden 


Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 


5I1. Boys who smoke tend to be bullies 


Uncertain . . . 
Disagree .... 


55. If you show the other boys that you can smoke, you have 
proved yourself 


Agree 

Uncertain . . . 
Disagree .... 

56. It worries me that so many grown-ups cannot stop 

Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 


57. It's the boys who don't do well at school who often are 
the first to start smoking 


Uncertain . . . 
Disagree .... 

58. If you smoke, you probably suffer from nerves 

Agree 

Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 


Non- 

Smoker Trier Smoker Total 


% % % % 


47 

8 


45 




57 

7 

37 


20 

10 

70 


23 

12 

65 


32 

13 

55 


23 

11 

66 



70 

10 

20 


43 71 

13 9 

43 20 


67 


57 



34 

7 

59 


59 

8 


33 


72 

12 

16 


62 

15 

23 


43 
13 

44 


64 

13 

23 


85 

5 

10 



79 

6 

15 



44 

16 

40 


43 

12 

45 


27 

9 

64 


41 

14 

45 


76 


8 

16 


64 30 

10 9 

26 61 


64 

9 

27 


21 

11 

67 


31 

10 

59 


29 

12 

59 


26 


63 



56 

12 

32 


48 

12 

40 



63 

11 

26 


32 


56 


33 



50 

14 

36 



54 

14 

32 
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BOOK III - d Questions 


59. It's 


fun to smoke if you know it Is forbidden 


Uncertain ... 
Disagree 

60. The teachers do not seem to minri i r , 

eera t0 mlnd »f "e smoke outside school 

Agree 

Uncertain ... 
Disagree .... 
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IMAGE QUESTIONNAIRES 


These figures give the responses to the four image questionnaires QA 
For the instructions which accompanied each image questionnaire see 


and QB, Book II, and QB and QC, Book III. 
e the full set of questionnaires in Appendix 4. 




Book UA 
SELF 


Book IIB 
IDEAL SELF 


Book 1IIB 
SMOKER 

Book IIIC v 
NON-SMOKER 


NS 

T 

s 

Tot 

. NS 

T 

i-1 

Tot 

NS 

T 

S 

Tot 

NS 

T 

s 

Tot. 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

* 

Good at school work 

53 

> 4 1 

35 

48 

90 

90 

86 

90 

14 

19 







Undecided 




21 

5 

' 

6 









14 

6 

Not so good at school work 

27 

33 

43 

31 

5 


8 

5 

69 

59 

39 

61 

5 

5 

9 

2. 

Interested In girls 

44 

69 

85 

59 

52 

73 

84 

64 

84 








Undecided 



7 

11 

11 

S 

6 

9 

6 








Not interested in girls... 


21 


30 

37 

18 

10 

27 

10 

5 

5 

8 

38 

33 

45 

37 

3- 

Good at sports.. 

58 

62 

60 

60 

89 

90 

86 

89 

13 

16 


18 





Undecided 

13 

13 

16 

13 

5 

5 

5 

5 

7 

10 

18 






Not good at sports 

29 

25 

24 

27 

6 

5 

9 

6 

80 

73 

49 

73 

5 

6 

13 

7 

4. 

37 

34 

23 

34 

37 

32 

28 

34 

6 

6 

12 






Undecided 

37 

39 

35 

37 

19 

2C 

18 


8 

6 







Tough 

2b 

27 

42 

29 

44 

48 

54 

47 

86 

86 

71 

84 

19 

20 

16 

18 

5. 

Often disobedient 

21 

30 

49 

29 

9 

13 

26 


86 




R 




Undecided 

11 

11* 

15 

12 

8 

11 

12 

10 

6 








Usually do as I am told... 


56 

35 

59 

83 

76 

62 

77 

8 

10 

19 

11 

83 

76 

73 

79 

6. 

Like to be alone 

23 

13 

11 

18 

20 

12 

11 

16 

6 

5 


6 





Undecided 


9 

5 

7 

7 

6 

7 

7 

4 

3 

7 

4 

14 

13 



Like to be with a group.. 



84 

74 

73 

81 

82 

77 

90 

92 

86 

90 

53 

56 


51 

7. 

Good fighter 

32 

35 

47 

35 

72 

78 

80 

75 

65 

63 

68 




28 


Undecided 

22 

24 

24 

24 

11 

11 

10 

11 

11 

14 




18 


18 

Not much of a fighter.... 

46 

1*0 

28 

41 

17 

11 

10 

14 

24 

23 

15 

22 

41 

44 

56 

45 

8. 

Try to act big 

4 

10 

15 

7 

4 

6 

13 

6 

89 

87 

54 

82 

6 

8 

18 

8 

Undecided 

8 

9 

12 

10 

6 

7 

10 

7 

2 

3 

10 

4 

7 

7 

10 

8 

Act my own age 

88 

81 

73 

83 

90 

86 

77 

86 

9 

10 

36 

14 

87 

85 

72 

84 

9. 

Plan and think ahead 

71 

65 

59 

67 

89 

90 

82 

88 

11 

12 

31 

15 

84 

84 


82 

Undecided 

12 

12 

13 

12 

5 

5 

7 

5 

8 

10 

17 

10 

8 

8 

12 

9 

Want everything at once.. 

17 

23 

28 

21 

6 

5 

11 

7 

81 

78 

52 

75 

8 

8 

15 

9 

10. 

















Have many friends 

75 

83 

88 

79 

83 

88 

87 

85 

66 

75 

83 

72 

75 

75 

58 

72 

Undecided 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

6 

5 

7 

6 

5 

6 

7 

6 

Have one or two friends 

21 

14 

9 

17 

14 

9 

9 

11 

28 

20 

10 

22 

19 

19 

35 

22 

11. 

















Scruffy 

6 

7 

10 

7 

3 

3 

8 

4 

80 

69 

37 

69 

4 

4 

12 

5 

Undecided 

21 

24 

26 

22 

9 

10 

12 

9 

10 

17 

28 

15 

9 

10 

16 

11 

Neat and clean 

73 

69 

64 

71 

88 

87 

80 

87 

10 

14 

35 

16 

87 

86 

72 

84 

12. 

















A bit of a bully 

16 

25 

32 

21 

9 

12 

15 

11 

87 

35 

62 

82 

10 

11 

15 

11 

Undecided 

11 

15 

15 

13 

8 

10 

13 

10 

6 

7 

16 

8 

11 

13 

15 

12 

Do not bully 

73 

60 

53 

66 

83 

78 

72 

79 

7 

8 

22 

10 

79 

76 

70 

77 

13. 

Like to do forbidden 

















things 

16 

33 

53 

27 

14 

23 

36 

20 

87 

85 

69 

83 

11 

15 

17 

13 

Undecided 

17 

23 

20 

20 

10 

11 

14 

11 

5 

7 

15 1 

8 

11 

14 

13 

12 

Do not do forbidden 

















things 

67 

44 

27 

53 

76 

66 

50 

69 

8 

8 

16 j 

9 

78 

71 

70 

75 

14. 

















Want to be grown-up 

53 

62 

70- 

59 

61 

69 

74 

66! 

84 

85 

82 1 

8 4 

42 

.5 

48 

44 

Undecided 

11 

9 

10 

10 

7 

7 

7 

7 

5 

5 

6 

5 i 

11 

10 

B 

10 














« 

45 

44 

46 

grown-up 

36 

29 

20 | 

51 

32 

24 

19 | 

27| 
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SELF 



IDEAL SELF 


SMOKER 



NON-SMOKER 


SCALE 

NS 

T 

s 

Tot. 

NS 

T 

s 

Tot 

NS 

T 

s 

Tot 

NS 

T 

S 

Tot, 

15. 

Sometimes swear 

Undecided 

Do not swear 

% 

54 

12 

34 

% 

84 

6 

10 

% 

89 

6 

5 

% 

69 

9 

22 

% 

19 

8 

73 

% 

31 

8 

61 

% 

bh 

8 

48 

% 

26 

9 

65 

% 

93 

3 

4 

* 

95 

2 

2 

% 

93 

4 

3 

% 

94 

3 

3 

% 

34 

12 

54 

56 

47 

10 

43 

% 

47 

8 

44 

% 

40 

n 

49 

16. 

















Spend my money 

28 

38 

60 

36 

16 

16 

31 

18 

88 

88 







Undecided 

14 

16 

16 

16 

6 


8 


6 








Save my money 

58 

46 

24 

48 

78 

77 

61 

75 

6 

6 

ll 

7 

75 

72 

64 

72 

17. 

















Often successful 

63 

63 

60 

62 

88 

90 

87 

89 

14 

16 







Undecided 

19 

20 

21 

20 

7 

6 

6 

6 

11 

16 

si 





12 

8 



17 

19 

18 

4 

4 

7 

5 

75 

68 

38 

66 


7 

14 

18. 

Try to attract girls.... 

28 

48 

64 

40 

45 

63 

74 

55 

88 

90 








12 

14 

10 

13 

ll 

10 

9 

11 

4 








Do not try to attract 
girls.... 

60 

38 

26 

47 

44 

27 

17 

34 

8 

5 

8 

7 


36 

44 

41 

19. 

















A bit of a cissy 

10 

6 

5 

8 

4 

3 

4 

4 

14 

11 







Undecided 

37 


26 

35 

21 

21 

12 

19 

ll 

12 


12 






53 


59 

57 

75 

76 

84 

77 

75 

77 

77 

76 

43 j 

38 

30 

39 
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APPENDIX 5 


Construction of attitude and behaviour scales and other 
variables used in the correlational analysis 

A5.1 The construction of attitude and behaviour scales. 

A5. 2 Other variables obtained by transformation of questions. 

A5.3 Additional scales and variables - smokers only or smokers 
and triers. 

Note: (1) Location of scales 

scales 1-19 and 22 are in A5. 1 

items 23 - 42, 64 - 82 and 85 - 93 are in A 5. 2 

scales 20, 21, 43, 44, 46 and items 45, 47 - 63 83, 84 

(2) Although all the variables shown in this appendix 
were included in the analysis, a few of them are not 
referred to specifically in the main text. 
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5-1 THE CONSTRUCTION OF ATTITUDE AND BEHAVIOUR 
SCALES* 

The purpose of constructing an attitude scale is to be able to 
order people in terms of a particular dimension, rather like 
measuring their heights with a ruler. One could, of course, 
measure their attitudes towards something by means of one 

question on the lines of: Are you "for or against" ? 

But there are two major reasons for preferring to measure 
attitudes by means of an aggregate score on a number of questions 
taken together. The first reason is that any single attitude 
question contains a certain amount of "measurement error", i. e. 
there is a certain amount of inconsistency in any individual's 
responses to it. The second reason rests on an assumption; 
namely that a large number of people's actions and opinions in 
certain areas of their lives are manifestations of more general 
attitudes or predispositions. By adding a number of questions 
together we are not only able to eliminate error (on the prin- 
ciple that errors will cancel each other out); but we are also 
able to accumulate the "common content" of a number of ques- 
tions, and thus measure the more basic (and consistent) attitude 
which lies behind people's answers to them. These advantages, 
however, can only be gained if the questions are positively 
correlated with one another (i.e. are really in the same area). 

If they are not positively correlated or are negatively correlated 
with one another, then in the former case, adding them together 
serves no useful purpose as they do not share any common con- 
tent, and in the latter case adding them together may mean that 
we end up with a scale measuring a negative attitude when we 
want to measure a positive one. 

The justification for adding questions together to obtain an 
attitude scale rests on the existence of correlation between them. 

If the questions are strongly correlated then only a few questions 
will be required to obtain a reliable measure of the attitude, if 
the questions are moderately correlated then a larger number of 
questions will be required. The criterion of reliability which we 
adopted, Cronbach's a coefficient (Cronbach 1951), takes both 
the number of items and the average intercorrelation between 
them into account. If a exceeded . 5 then it was considered that 
a 'good' scale could be obtained by adding the questions together. 
An approximate formula for a (McKennell, 1968), was used which 
is shown below. 


01 l+(n-l)F 

n = the number of items in the scale. 

r = the average intercorrelation between the items in the scale 

For a further simple account of the ideas behind attitude scaling see 
Oppenheim (1966). The scaling model we adopted in this study can be 
identified with Oppenheim ’s ‘factorial’ scale p. 1 42. 
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Factor analysis (Harman 1960) Is a technique which can be 
used to identify clusters of items within a larger set, which are 
relatively highly correlated among themselves. It was used on 
the pilot data to identify the sets of questions which might form 
scales From each cluster the set having the highest a coefficient 
was selected for the scale. Twenty-three scales were obtained 
in this way and the items forming them were all included in the 
questionnaire for the main survey, a was recalculated for each 
scale using main survey data. It was found that a remained above 
. 5 for all but one of the scales, which established their reliability 
for the main survey analysis. 


In order to obtain the scale score for each boy, the items com- 
prising the 22 remaining scales were dichotomised (usually at 
their medians). The positive response was given a score of 1 
and the negative response a score of 0. A boy's total score was 
obtained by summing the scores for his positive responses. 

Thus in a scale composed of 5 items, to three of which he had 
given a positive response, his total scale score would be 3 out oi 
a possible maximum of 5 and a minimum of 0. 


The scales which were used in the main survey analysis and 
the items comprising them are shown below. For each item the 
answer which represented a positive response is shown together 
with the proportion of all boys in the main sample (weighted) who 
gave it. Below each scale a is given for the pilot sample and the 
main survey sample, followed by the distribution (unweighted) 
of the boys in the main survey sample across the full range of 
the scale. Taking the first scale 'Worry about adul ‘ 
having an a for the main sample of . 56 as an example, 18% boy 
received a score of 4 and 11% received a score of 0 This means 
that 18% boys gave a response in the ’worried direction to ai 
the 4 items in the scale and 11% gave a response of not worried 
to all the items . The other boys showed varying degrees of 
worry indicated by the number of 'worried' responses they gave, 
the position on the scale which was most commonly held was 
shown by a score of 3 i.e. the largest number of boys gave 3 
’worried’ responses. In most tables in the report (Part n), 
scales are dichotomised at their medians so that each of them 
represents the presence or absence of some attribute. In each 
distribution of scores across the whole scale an asterisk shows 
the point at which the scale was dichotomised. 
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1 . Worry about adult smoking 


Item 


D 21 People who smoke are trapped, 
they can never give it up 

D 25 It upsets me to see how helpless 
grown-ups are when they try to 
give up smoking 

D 51 I cannot understand why grown- 
ups smoke so much 

D 56 It worries me that so many 
grown-ups cannot stop 
smoking 


a (pilot) = . 58 

a (main sample) = . 56 


Response Score 

Propor- 
tion of 
boys 

scoring 1 

Strongly agree 
or agree = 1 

44% 

" =1 

62% 

" = 1 

64% 

" = 1 

60% 


Total scale score o 
Proportion of boys 
receiving each 
total score 11 % 


25% 29% 18% (total 5601) 


Parents permissiveness towards smoking 


Item 


D 34 My parents are stricter than the 
teachers, about not allowing us 
to smoke 

D 36 Sometimes, my elder brother or 
sister gives me a cigarette 

D 38 My parents are very strict about 
not allowing me to smoke 

D 40 Sometimes, one of my parents 
gives me a cigarette 


Response 

Score 

Propor- 
tion of 
boys 

scoring 1 

Strongly dis- 
agree or 
disagree 

= 1 

28% 

Strongly agree, 
agree, or un- 
certain 

= 1 

18% 

Strongly dis- 
agree or dis- 
agree 

= 1 

23% 

Strongly agree, 
agree, or un- 
certain 

= 1 

11% 


a (pilot) = . 65 

a (main sample) = . 56 

Total scale score 0*1 2 3 4 

Proportion of boys 
receiving each 

total score 54% 24% 16% 5% 2% (total 5601) 
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3. Desire for adulthood and independence 



Item 

Response 

Score Propor- 
tion of 
boys 

scoring 1 

G 3 

I am getting very fed up with 
school 

Strongly agree 
or agree 

= 1 45% 

G 5 

I want to grow up as quickly as 
possible 

•• 

= 1 43% 

G 13 

Adults never understand us 

" 

= 1 41% 

G 14 

I am quite happy to be at 
school and not yet grown-up 

Disagree or 
. . . strongly dis- 
agree 

= 1 33% 

G 18 

I very much want to start 
earning some money soon 

Strongly agree 
or agree 

= 1 75% 


q (pilot) = . 56 

a (main sample) = . 68 




Total scale score 0 1 

2*3 4 

5 


Proportion of boys 
receiving each 

total score 13% 22% 

24% 19% 14% 

7% (total 5601) 


4. Belief in independence of smokers 
item 


D 24 Boys who smoke are more 
adventurous 

D 29 Boys who smoke can look 
after themselves 

D 52 If you don’t smoke you can 
still be tough and indepen- 
dent 

D 55 If you show the other boys 

that you can smoke, you have 
proved yourself 

D 26 Smokers just think that they 
are more grown-up, but they 
aren't really 

D 28 Smoking is a very manly thing 
to do 

D 32 If you don’t smoke, you will 
never be a man 


Response Score Propor- 




tion of 

Strongly agree, 


boys 

scoring 1 

agree or un- 
certain = 

1 

48% 

H 

1 

32% 

Disagree or 
strongly dis- 
agree = 

1 

10% 

Strongly agree, 



agree or un- 
certain = 

1 

37% 

Uncertain, dis- 
agree or 
strongly dis- 
agree 

1 

21% 

Strongly agree, 
agree or un- 
certain = 

1 

28% 

„ 

1 

9% 


a (pilot) = • 68 

a (main sample) = . 62 

Total scale score 0 1*2 3456 7 

Proportion of boys 
receiving each 
total score 


27% 22% 14% 8% 4% 2% 0 (total 5601) 
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Anticipation of adulthood 
Item 


Response 


Score Propor- 
tion of 
boys 
sco-ring 1 


C 13 "* be “ ° r Splri ‘ S \ factually 

done this 

C 17 Drive a car „ 

C 18 Go to coffee bars ,, 

C 19 Go to a public dance hall „ 

C 21 Read a forbidden book 

C 22 Stay out late with a group of 

older boys or girls .. 

a (pilots) =.78 

a (main sample) = . 72 

Total scale score 0 1*2 3 4 5 6 

Proportion of boys 
receiving each 

total score 27% 22% 18% 14% 10% 7% 3% (total 5601) 


20 % 

24% 


37% 

38% 


Belief in the sexual attractiveness of smokers 

Item n u 

Response Score Propor- 
tion of 
boys 

D 20 Sore Sen Sm ° ke g ° ° U ' b0yS Str 

_ on or a e re e = 1 58% 

D 30 Boys who smoke go out with girls 

more often .... ,, 

" " = 1 60% 

D 33 Girls like to see a boy smoking 
a cigarette 

= 1 34% 

D 39 If a girl smokes a cigarette she 

probably kisses boys too n _ j 

a (pilot) = . 74 

a (main sample = . 71 

Total scale score o 1 2 * -3 4 

Proportion of boys 
receiving each 

total score 19% 18% 21% 25% 18% (total 5601) 
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7. 

Feelings of inferiority 
Item 

Response Score 

P)'opor- 
tion of 
boys 
scoring 1 

E 9 

Feel you can't keep up with the 
others 

Often or 

sometimes = 1 

69% 

E 10 

Cannot do your school work as well 
as most others 

" =1 

72% 

E 11 

Feel that most things are too 
difficult for you 

" =1 

68% 


a (pilot) = • 63 

a (main survey) = . 61 




Total scale score 0 1 

2 * 3 



Proportion of boys 
receiving each 
total score 


14% 18% 27% 


(total 5601) 


Extent of social pressure to smoke 



Item 

Response 

Score 

Propor- 
tion of 
boys 
scoring 1 

D 17 

Others are often trying to 
encourage me to smoke 

Strongly agree 
or agree 

= 1 

56% 

D 19 

Most of the boys in my class 

.. 

= 1 

54% 






D 23 

All my best friends smoke some- 
times 

» 

= 1 

35% 

D 27 

If you don't smoke, other boys 
make fun of you 

■■ 

= 1 

42% 

D 31 

In my class, there is a special 
little group of boys who like to 
smoke in secret 

* .. 

= 1 

49% 


5 

6% (total 5601) 


= .59 
: .78 


a- (pilot) 

or (main survey) 

Total scale score 0 


Proportion of boys 
receiving each 
total score 


15 % 


19% 23% 21% 16% 
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E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 


10 . 

C 3 

C 4 

C 6 
C 8 

C 10 


Frustration 

Item 


Response 


How often does it happen that you: 

4 Feel you don't have enough money? Often or 

sometimes 

5 Cannot get sweets when you want 

them ? „ 

6 Don't know what to do with 

yourself? ,, 

7 Feel your parents don't under- 
stand you? ,, 

8 Feel there are too many rules and 

regulations? „ 

2 Get punished at school? .. 


a (pilot) = . 61 

a (main sample) = . 53 

Total scale score 0 1 2 3 4 *5 

Proportion of boys 
receiving each 

total score 3% 2 % 6% 15 % 24% 29% 


Score Propor- 
tion 6f 
boys 

scoring 1 

= 1 68 % 

= 1 67% 

= 1 76% 

= 1 70% 

= 1 88 % 

= 1 84% 


22% (total 5601) 


Rebelliousness 


Item 


Response 


Refuse to be told what to do I have actually 

done this 

Lose my temper when asked to 

run an errand „ 

Argue back at a teacher 

Not doing the best I can in my 

sthool work ,, 

Refuse to obey the prefects .. 

o (pilot) = . 69 

a (main sample) = . 62 

Total scale score 0 1 * 2 3 4 5 

Proportion of boys 
receiving each 
total score 


Score 

Propor- 
tion of 
boys 
scoring 1 

= 1 

46% 

= 1 

50% 

= 1 

35% 

= 1 

27% 

= 1 

52% 


20% 22% 22% 19 % 12% 5% (total 5601) 
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11. Delinquency 

Item 


Response 


Score Propor- 


tion of 
boys 
scoring 1 


C 1 Make fun of a policeman 


Thought of it 
or actually 
done it 


C 2 Get into fights 

C 7 Break a window for fun 

C 9 Go around with a tough gang 
C 11 Break into a building 


C 12 Pinch something . 

a (pilot) = ■ 75 

a (main sample) = . 70 

Total scale score 0 1 2*34 

Proportion of boys 


punished 

G 8 A boy who tells the teacher a 

fib to keep out of trouble should 
be severely punished 

G 17 A boy who copies from someone 
else in a school-test should be 
severely punished 

a (pilot) = • 50 

a (main sample) = . 66 

Total scale score 0 

Proportion of boys 


receiving each 
total score 


10% 18% 20% 17% u% 11% 9% (total 5601) 



12. Belief in punishment 
Item 


Response 


Score Propor- 


tion of 
boys 
scoring 1 


G 2 A boy who plays truant from 
school should be severely 


Strongly agree 
or agree 


1 70% 


receiving each 
total score 


13% 20% 27% 40% (total 5601) 
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13 . 


Tension 

Item 


Response 


F 1 Do your nerves often feel on 


F 2 Do you often have an upset 
stomach? 

F 5 Do you often have headaches ? ... . 

F 6 Do you often feel as if you want to 
scream? 

F 8 Do you shiver sometimes, even 
in warm weather? 

F 9 Do you feel you want to chew or 
suck something most of the time? 

F 10 Do you find it difficult to relax? 


o- (Pilot) = . 63 

a (main sample) = . 83 


Total scale score 0 1*23 4 

Proportion of boys 
receiving each 

total score 19% 22% 22% 17% 11% 


5 

5% 


Score Propor- 
tion of 
boys 
scoring 1 

= 1 33% 

= 1 37% 

= 1 32% 

= 1 15% 

= 1 39% 

= 1 40% 

= 1 30% 


6 7 


2% 1% (total 5601) 


14. Belief that smoking relieves tension 


Response Score Propor- 





Horn of 
boys 
scoring 1 

D 3 

Smoking makes you feel on top 
of the world 

Strongly agree 
or agree = 

1 15% 

D 7 

Smoking helps you to feel more 
at ease in a group .... 

„ 

1 40% 

D 9 

Smoking helps you to feel more 
at ease 


1 37% 

D 12 

Smoking can help people when they 
feel nervous or embarrassed .... 

. 

1 64% 


a (pilot) = . 64 

o (main sample) = . 65 




Total scale score 0 1 * 

Proportion of boys 

2 3 4 



receiving each 

total score 24% 29% 

20% 20% 7% 

(total 5601) 
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15. Opposition to dissuaders 
Item 


D 43 If parents and teachers smoke 

themselves they should not try to 
stop children from smoking 

D 45 It is all right for young people to 
smoke, because they don’t get 
cancer 

D 46 People try to stop us from 

smoking because they are bossy 
and nosy 


Response 


Score Propor- 
tion of 
boys 

scoring 1 


Strongly agree 
or agree 


1 40% 


D 47 Punishing children for smoking 
is useless 


1 57% 


a (pilot) = • 59 

a (main sample) = . 66 

Total scale score 0 

Proportion of boys 
receiving each 
total score 30% 


1 * 2 
33% 21% 


3 


4 

4% 


(total 5601) 


16. Belief that smoking is not dangerous to children 
Item Response 


Score Propor- 
tion of 
boys 
scoring 1 


D 1 Smoking is only dangerous to 

older people 

D 5 Smoking is only dangerous if 
you have been smoking for 

many years 

D 15 Smoking is only dangerous if 
you smoke a lot 


Strongly agree 

or agree = 1 36% 

- = 1 52% 

« = 1 61% 


a (pilot) - • 66 

q (main sample) = . 68 

Total scale score 0 

Proportion of boys 
receiving each 
total score 28% 


1*2 3 

23% 29% 20% (total 5601) 
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17. Disapproval of smoking 




Item 

Response 

Score 

Propor- 
tion of 
boys 
scoring 1 

D 2 Smoking is a dirty habit 

Strongly agree 
or agree 

= 1 

66% 

D 4 Smoking is bad for you 

D 8 Smoking is very enjoyable 

Disagree or 
strongly dis- 

= 1 

83% 


agree 

= 1 

58% 

Dll There is nothing wrong with 




smoking 

" 

= 1 

73% 

D 13 All cigarette machines should 
be taken away .... 

Strongly agree 
or agree 

= 1 

49% 

D 14 Boys who are caught smoking 




should be punished much more 
than they are .... 

- 

= 1 

52% 


a (pilot) = . 82 

a (main sample) = . 79 


Total scale score 0 12 3 4*56 

Proportion of boys 
receiving each 

total score 7% 9% 11% 14% i 8 % 21% 21% (total 5601) 


Extent to which smoking can affect general health** 


Response Score 


A 11(b) How can smoking affect 
your health? 

" 2) It weakens you True 

5) It damages your mouth and 

throat it 

6) It damages your teeth » 

7) It gives you bad breath 

a (pilot) = . 62 

at (main sample) = . 72 

Total scale score 0 1 2*3 

Proportion of boys 
receiving each 

total score 8% 9% 21% 30% 


Propor- 
tion of 
boys 

scoring 1 


71% 


51% 

65% 

75% 


32% (total 5601) 


N.B. Scales 18, 19, 21 and 22 were formed from supplementary questions to 
a mam question. The percentages given for the positive response to each 
!£ m / re i baSed . 0n *° tal , sample of boys - not just those who answered 
the supplementary. It should also be noted that the same score 0 was 
given both to boys who did not give the positive response to any of the 
items, and to all boys who were not asked the supplementary question 
because of their answers to the main question 
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Extent of belief that anti-smoking campaign is ineffective 
Item Response Score 


* Propor- 
tion of 
boys 

scoring 1 


A 15c) (ii) If y * 1 * * 4 5 6 * * * * 011 don't think these 
advertisements will slop 
children smoking. Why is 
that? 

a) Because children make up their own 
minds about smoking, whatever the 

advertisements say True 0 

b) Because the advertisements are 

not good enough to make children ^ ^ 25 % 

stop smoking 

c) Because children don't take any ^ _ _ 9 „ 

notice of the advertisements 

e) Because children don't believe f| ^ 30 % 

the advertisements 

f) Because telling children not to 

smoke just makes them smoke ^ ^ 3 q^ 

all the more • • 

a (pilot) =.73 

a (main sample) = . 73 

Total scale score 0 12 3*45 

Proportion of boys 

tiS-lTJorr 01 1 19% 12 % 24% 27% 14% ( tofal 5601 ) 

22. Denial of getting lung cancer ** 

Response Score Propor- 

Item non of 

boys 

scoring 1 

A 10 b) If the danger of lung cancer 

does NOT put you off smoking. 

Why is that ? 

. . Tru e = 1 22% 

1 ) I don’t worry about it uue 

3) Non-smokers get lung tt = \ 21% 

cancer 

4) Very few smokers get lung n 1 13 % 

cancer 

5) If you are going to get lung 

cancer smoking won't make ti j ^g% 

any difference 

6) It hasn't been proved that 

smoking causes lung n _ ^ \1% 

cancer . — 

a (pilot) = -48 

a (main sample) = . 61 

Total scale score 0 1 * 2 3 4 5 

Proportion of boys 

SfSe ea ° h 41% 14% 18% 15% 9% 3% (total 5601) 


See footnote on previous page. 


5. 2 OTHER VARIABLES OBTAINED BY TRANSFORMATION OF SINGLE 
QUESTIONS* 

A number of questions which had been shown to discriminate strongly 
between smokers and non-smokers were transformed into variables for the 
purposes of correlational analysis. In each case the question was re-coded 
(i. e. scored) so that the answers conformed to the pattern of a simple scale. 
For example, the question 'What would your parents do if you smoked a 
cigarette in front of them?' elicited the answers: 'They would punish me' 
(which was scored 0), and 'They would punish me, and tell me not to smoke' 
and 'They would do nothing' (which were scored 1). Each of the questions 
which were transformed into variables together with the scores which were 
given to different answers are shown below. 


Item Question 





23 

(HIA.l) 

Number of older siblings who smoke 






scored as originally coded (Appendix 3) 




24 

(mi. 4) 

Parents would not punish smoking 

old code 

score 



would punish 

a) 

= 

0 



would do nothing 

(2) + (3) 

= 

1 

25 

(mA. 6) 

Number of friends who smoke 






scores obtained by reflecting original codes (app.3) 


26 

(mA. 2) 

Extent to which cigarettes around 






the house 

old code 

score 



often 

a) 

= 

3 



sometimes 

(2) 

= 

2 



no 

(3) 

= 

1 

27 

(inA. 3) 

Parents smoke 

old code 

score 



one or both (l)+(2)+(3) 

= 

1 



neither 

(4) 

= 

2 

28 

(IDA. 10a) 

Not put off smoking by the danger 






of lung cancer 

old code 

score 



yes 

a) 

= 

0 



no 

(2) 

= 

1 

29 

(i,i) 

Age 






scored as originally coded (Appendix 3) 




30 

(I, 2a) 

Number of older brothers and sisters 






scored as originally coded (Appendix 3) 




31 

(1,3, 4, 5) 

Social class of father 

old code 

score 



Registrar general's 1 and 2 

a) 

_ 

1 



classification of 3 Non-manual 

(2) 


2 



occupations N . B . 3 Manual 

(3) 

_ 

3 



less than 5% of the 4 

(4) 

= 

4 



sample came into 5 

(5) 


5 



categories (6)+(7) D.K. 

(6) 

= 

6 



Dead/ retired/ unemployed 

(7) 

= 

7 

32 

a, 7 ) 

Amount of time out of home 

old code 

score 



mostly at home 

a) 

= 

1 



half and half 

(3) 

-= 

2 



mostly out 

(2) 

= 

3 


* For a more detailed account of the recoding operations involved in transforming 
questions into variables see Bynner (1966). 
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Item Question 

33 (i, 8 ) Prefers to be with others 

on my own and don't care 
with other children 


old code 

(1) + (3) 

( 2 ) 


score 


= 1 

= 2 


34 

a, ID 

35 

(1,17) 

36 

a, 18b) 

37 

(1, 19a) 

38 

(1, 19bi) 

39 

a, 20) 

40 

(I, 23a) 

41- 

•42 

64- 

•75 


Frequency of cinema going 

scores obtained by reflecting original codes (Appendix 3) 
Believes family is working class old code score 

upper middle class ( 1 ) =1 

middle/no particular/DK (2)+(4)+(5) = 2 

working class (3) = 3 

Form position (low) 

scores obtained by reflecting original codes (Appendix 3) 


Pocket money 

scored as origirally coded (Appendix 3) 


Does not save money regularly 
scored as originally coded (Appendix 3) 


Does a paid job 

yes 

no 

Frequency of feeling nervous or tense 


old code score 


(1) 

( 2 ) 


2 

1 


scores obtained by reflecting original codes (Appendix 3) 


Not used in correlational analysis. 

Self image, ideal self image, image of smoker and image 
of non-smoker , scored in terms of Educational Success, 
Toughness and Precocity. 

Each image received a factor score from each boy which 
was a weighted sum of his responses to all the 19 
items in the image questionnaries (HA, IIB, IIIB, IIIC). 
The regression weights which were used are shown below. 
They were computed in the factor analysis of the image 
questionnaire data (See Harman, 1960, p.338 for details 
of the factor scoring method used). 


Factor score estimating weights for scoring each 
image in terms of Educational Success (I) Toughness 
(EE) Precocity (m). 



I 

n 

HI 

1 

0-121 - 

0-017 

0-053 

2 

0-016 

0-028 

0-449 

3 

0-123 - 

• 0-084 

0-060 

4 

0-070 

0-294 

0-068 

5 - 

0-112 - 

• 0-037 

0-037 

6 

0-004 

0-195 - 

• 0-135 

7 

0-012 - 

■ 0-376 

0-003 

8 - 

0-122 - 

■ 0-017 

0-031 

9 

0-128 

0-006 

0-041 

10 

0-058 - 

- 0-189 

0-164 

11 - 

0-131 ■ 

- 0-005 - 

- 0-024 

12 - 

0-113 ■ 

- 0-053 

0-025 

13 - 

0-100 ■ 

- 0-041 

0-069 

14 - 

0-025 ■ 

- 0-032 

0-141 

15 - 

0-079 

0-043 

0-140 

16 - 

0-104 

0-006 

0-062 

17 

0-131 

- 0-039 

0-073 

18 - 

0-000 

0-029 

0-424 

19 - 

0-002 

0-407 

0-074 


Item Question 

76 (1, 14,15,16 ) Smoking Experience 


Non-smoker 

Trier 

Smoker 


= 1 
= 2 
= 3 


Non-smokers had never smoked a cigarette or had only 
ever smoked 1 cigarette at the time of the survey. 

Triers had smoked more than 1 cigarette but had given 
up smoking or were smoking less than 1 cigarette a week 
at the time of the survey. Smokers were smoking 1 or 
more cigarettes a week at the time of the survey. 

N.B. These definitions are different from those 
which were used for smoking classification in the 
classroom (Appendix 2.1) 


(1, 13) Mixed group social life old code 

group of boys and girls/ girl friend (3)+(5) 
boy/ boys/ alone/ adults (l)+(2)+(4)+(6)= 

(owing to a coding error this variable does not appear 
in the correlation matrix, Appendix 6) 


78 

(app.2) 

Academic ability rating (low) 

Old code 


score 



I.Q. 84 

(5) 

= 

5 



I.Q. 85- 94 

(4) 

- 

4 



I.Q. 95-105 +A.E. 

(3) + (0) 

- 

3 



I.Q. 106-120 

(2) 

= 

2 



I.Q. 121+ 

a) 

= 

1 

79 

(I, 10) 

Plays for school team 

Old code 


score 



yes 

a) 

= 

1 



no 

(2) 

= 

0 

80 

ft 9) 

Believes could get lung cancer from 

Old code 


score 



smoking 






yes 

a) 

= 

2 



no 

(2) 

= 

1 

81 

ft 6) 

Likes going out with girls 

Old code 


score 



one of three things likes best 

(11) 

= 

1 



anything else 

(l)to(10)+(12) 

= 

0 

82 

ft 22d) 

Wants to buy clothes 

Old code 


score 



yes 

a) 

= 

1 



no 

(2) 

= 

0 

85 


Grammar school 



score 


Graihmar school 

Secondary Modern and Comprehensive 


1st year 
2nd year 
3rd year 
4th year 
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School year 


Item Question 

87 (IIIA. 5a) Right age for a hoy to start smoking 

scored as originally coded 

88 (IIIA. 5b) Right age for a girl to start smoking 




scored as originally coded 

89 

a 6) 

First of three leisure activities liked most 
(Not used in correlational analysis) 

90 

ft 6) 

Second of three leisure activities liked most 
(Not used in correlational analysis) 

91 

ft 6) 

Third of three leisure activities liked most 
(Not used in correlational analysis) 

92 

ft 13) 

Who goes out with 

(Not used in correlational analysis) 


93 Vocabulary Score 

The boys' vocabularies were assessed by means of the synonym part 
(set A form 2 Junior) of Raven's Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale (Q . 5 
Appendix 3 . (The other part of Raven's test (Definitions) was not 
used because of the limited time available and because of the scoring 
problem it presented for a sample of 5, 600 boys . ) Eachboy s 
vocabulary score was obtained first as a ra i score on the Raven test. 
Each score was then standardised in terms of percentile groupings 
within each age group using the table shown below. This table was 
constructed for the synonym half of the test (as used in our study) 
from Table It and Table in In Raven's (1965) test manual. Expected 
total scores for the whole test were plotted against scores obtained 
on the synonym half of the test (Table in) and Table II was then con- 
verted into a percentile table for the synonym half of the test. 


Percentile scores for the synonym part of Raven's vocabulary test 




Chronological Age 

in Years 


points 

ni 

12 

12i 

13 

13s 

14 

15 

95- 

22 

25 

27 

27 

28 

30 

31 

90- 

22 

23 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

75- 

19 

20 

22 

23 

24 

24 

26 

50- 

17 

18 

18 

19 

21 

21 

22 

25- 

14 

15 

15 

17 

17 

18 

18 

10- 

11 

12 

13 

13 

14 

15 

15 

5- 

9 

10 

11 

1 11 

12 

12 

13 
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The percentile groups were scored as follows for the correlational analysis. 


Percentile Group Score 

95% -100% l 

90% - 94% 2 

75 %- 89% 3 

50%- 74% 4 

26% - 49% 5 

11%- 25% 6 

6%- 10% 7 

0%- 5% 8 


5.3 ADDITIONAL SCALES** AND VARIABLES - SMOKERS ONLY OR SMOKERS 
AND TRIERS SCALES 


Scales 

20. Extent of desire to give up smoking 
Item 

1 e)(i) Why did you stop smoking - 

for which of these reasons? 

2 i)(ii) If you want to stop smoking. 

Why is that? 

1. I didn't/ don't like smoking. . . 

4. I thought/ think I might get lung 
cancer. . . 

5. I thought/ think smoking was/ is 
bad for my health. . . 

6. I thought/ think smoking was/ is 
a dirty habit. . . 

7. I thought/ think I wouldn't/won't 
be fit for sports. . . 

8. I wanted/want to prove that I 
could/ can stop. . . 


Proportion of 
Response Score smokers and 

triers scoring 1 

True = 1 40% 

" = 1 53% 

” = 1 67% 

" = 1 40% 

" = 1 57% 

" = 1 46% 


o (pilot) - -66 (N. B. Calculated only for triers) 

a (main sample) = *73 


Total scale score 

0 1 

2* 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Proportion of boys receiv- 
ing each total score 

29% 8% 

10% 

15% 

18% 

13% 

7% 


(total 2555) 


** See note relating to scales 18, 19, 21 and 22 in Appendix 5.1 
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21 Extent of rejection of belief that lung cancer will result from smoking 

**Proportion of 

rfm , Response Score smokers 

scoring 1 

A 10b) If the danger of lung cancer does 
NOT put you off smoking. Why 
is that? 


7) 

I don't smoke enough to get lung 
cancer. . . 

True 

= 

1 

42% 

8) 

I don't breathe the smoke right 
down into my lungs. . . 

- 


1 

17% 

10) 

I can't stop smoking. . . 


= 

1 

28% 


a (pilot) = *53 

a (main sample) not calculated 






Total scale score 0 

1* 

2 

3 



Proportion of boys receiv- 
ing each total score 28% 

42% 

27% 

3% 

(total 877) 


Item Response 

Score 

Proportion of 
smokers 
scoring 1 

43. 

(nnc . 2f) Social Activity 
Smoking 






When do you smoke? 

1. At parties. . . 

3. In coffee bars. . . 

4. In dance halls. . . 

5 . At bowling alleys. . . 

Yes 

= 

1 

1 

1 

1 

54% 

58% 

50% 

37% 


a (main sample = *88 
Total scale score 0 

1* 

2 

3 

4 


Proportion of boys 
receiving each total 
score 24% 

15% 

17% 

17% 

25% (total 877) 

44. 

(EIC.2f) Boys' Group 
Smoking 

Response Score 

Proportion of 
smokers 
scoring 1 


When do you smoke? 

6. In parks. . . 

7. In the country. . . 

8. In the street. . . 

11. In an empty building. . . 

Yes 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

77% 

76% 

70% 

51% 


a (main sample) = ‘79 
Total scale score 0 

1 

2* 

3 

4 


Proportion of boys 
receiving each total 
score 9% 

9% 

19% 

31% 32% (total 877) 


** See note relating to scales 18, 19, 21 and 22 in app. 5.1 
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(mc.2f) Therapeutic Smoking 

Response 

Score 

Proportion of 
smokers 

When do you smoke? 

12. When I feel bored. . . 

Yes 

1 

scoring 1 
56% 

13. When I am nervous. . . 

" = 

1 

43% 

15 . When I want to 
concentrate. . . 

" 

1 

36% 

(me. 2a) 

Why do you smoke now? 
Because smoking calms 
me down 

True 

1 

44% 

a (main sample) = *86 
Total scale score 0 

1* 2 

3 

4 

Proportion of boys 

receiving each 

total score 29% 

19% 17% 

17% 

18% (total 877) 


Other variables 

45 (1, 16) Amount smoked 

Scored as originally coded (app.3) 


47 


(LHC. and 

B.la) Age first smoked 

Scored as originally coded (app.3) 


48 (me. and 

B.lc) Smoked first cigarette because Old code score 

of social pressure 

wanted to know what smoking 

was like. . . (1) = 1 

dared/ showing off/wanted to 

be like friends. . . (2)+(3)+(4) = 2 

49 (me. 2a) Smokes because friends smoke Old code score 

true (1) = 2 

false (2) = 1 


Item Question 


50 

(me . 2a) 

Smokes because can 't give it up 

Old code 

score 



true 

(i) 

2 



false 

(2) 

1 

51 

(me . 2a) 

Smokes because smoking calms him 
doum 

Old code 

score 



true 

a; 

2 



false 

(2) 

1 

52 

(me . 2e) 

Amount spent on cigarettes 

scored as originally coded (Appendix 3) 
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Item Question 


(me . 2g) Smokes mostly in company 

Only/ more with other children 
About the same/ more/ only on 
my own 


Old code 
(l)+(2) 
(3)+(4)+(5) 


score 

2 


54 (mc.2i) Wishes to stop smoking 


Want to stop 
Mean to go on 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


(mc.2h) Inhales 


(1) 

( 2 ) 


56 (mC.2i) Wants to stop because parents don't 

like him smoking 

(ii) If you want to stop smoking. 

Why is that? 

2. My parents don't like me 
smoking 
Anything else 


( 2 ) 

( 1 ) 


57 (IIIC.2i) Wants to stop because of cost 

3 . I think smoking costs too much 
Anything else 


(3) 

(l)+(2)+(4)to(8)= 


OUC .2i) Wants to stop because of lung cancer 

4. I think I might get lung cancer (4) = 2 

Anything else (l)to(3)+(5)to(8)= 1 


59 (mc.2i) Wants to stop because won't be fit for Old code 

sports 

7. I think I won't be fit for sports (7) 

Anything else (l)to(6)+(7)+(8)= 


60 


(HIB.lei2) Stored because parents didn't like it Old code 


score 


Parents didn't like it (1) 

Not because parents didn't like it (2) 


61 (mB.lie3) Stopped because smoking cost 
too much 

Smoking cost too much 

Not because smoking cost too 

much 


Old code score 
(1) = 2 

( 2 ) = 1 


62 (mB.lei4) Stopped because thought might get 
lung cancer 

Lung cancer 

Not because of lung cancer 


Old code score 


a) 

( 2 ) 


2 

1 
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63 (H[B.lei7) Stopped because thought wouldn't be 
fit for sports 

Fit for sports 

Not because of fitness for sports 


Old code score 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


2 

1 


83 (me . 2a) Smokes to feel big 


Old code score 
true (1) = 2 

false (2) = 1 


84 (I,23b)(d)) Smokes a cigarette when feels nervous Old code score 


yes (1) = 2 

no (2) = 1 
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APPENDIX 6 


Correlation matrix of attitude and behaviour scales, and other 
variables related to smoking behaviour 


Notes: 


(1) For convenience, the correlation matrix has been 
rearranged largely in accordance with the results of 
an elementary linkage analysis, (McQuitty, 1957) 

This pointed to clusters of variables which were 
relatively highly correlated with each other, and 
less highly correlated with other variables. 

(2) For details of the answers corresponding to each 
score on the variables and for details of the con- 
struction of the scales see Appendix 5 . Bracketed 
column numbers of the matrix identify the variables 
in Appendix 5. The matrix contains all the vari- 
ables described in Appendix 5 except the 12 image 
scores (variables 64-75), and those which apply to 
smokers and triers only (Appendix 5.3). 

(3) The name of each variable describes the direction 
of a high (positive) score. For example in the case 
of the dichotomous variable 'Doesn't save money' (38) 
the score of 1 was given to the boy who said 'No' 

in answer to the question "Do you save any of this 
money?" (Book I Q.19 bi), and the score of 0 was 
given to the boy who said 'Yes'. 

(4) The measure of correlation used is the product 
moment correlation coefficient (See McNemar, 1962 
for details of its computation and interpretation). 
Decimal points are omitted from the coefficients 
shown in the matrix. 

(5) Because of a re-coding error variable 77 ('Mixed 
group social life') does not appear in the correlation 
matrix. Its correlations with other variables shown 
in Table 5.2 were calculated by hand. 
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Discriminant analysis* 

Discriminant analysis was first put forward by Fisher (1936) as 
a means of finding the linear function of a number of variables 
which would best discriminate between two populations. 
Algebraically the problem may be expressed as follows. Given 
measures on a number of variables Xi, X 2 , X 3 , etc. fora 
sample from each of two populations, find" the weights Bi , B 2 , 

B 3 , etc. which satisfy the equation y = B 2 x, + B 2 x 2 + B 3 x 3 . . . 
where the ratio of the variance of y unthin the samples to the 
variance of y between the samples is a maximum. A solution is 
obtained by solving the equation: 

B D = (Nj + N 2 - 2) d** 

Where B= vector of discriminant coefficients (B 2 B 2 B 3 etc.). 

D= dispersion matrix of the x's. 

N 3 , N 2 = the number of observations in each of the two 
samples respectively. 

d = vector of differences in the means of the x's 
between the two samples. 

Since Fisher's original account the method has been extended to 
tackle the problem of discrimination between more than two 
populations, and its usefulness in the light of its relation to other 
multivariate techniques has been evaluated (Tatsuoka and Tiedman 
1954, Cooley and Lohnes, 1962, Kendal and Stuart, 1966). 
Traditionally, it has been used as a means of determining: first 
whether two (or more populations) can be considered statistically 
distinct, and secondly to which of the populations a new member 
should be assigned i. e. as a principal of taxonomy (for examples 
see Garrett, 1943; *** Gales, 1957; Kelly, Veldman and McGuire 
1964 and Porebski 1966b). But King (1967) has recently pointed 
out that it is also a useful tool in the development of explanatory 
models if attention is focused on the coefficients of the discrimin- 
ant equation rather than the size of the discriminant function it- 
self. These coefficients, when standardised by multiplying them 
by the standard deviations of the variables to which they apply, 
can show the relative importance of the different variables in ’ 
bringing about the discrimination between the two populations. 

It is also possible to treat the discrimination as a regression 
problem in which a dichotomous variable (representing the two 
populations) is regressed on the discriminator variables. On 


It is hoped to give a fuller account of our use of discriminant analysis in 
a later paper. 

** This discriminant equation taken from (Kendal. 1957) is one of many in the 
literature which differ from each other by the constant by which d is multi- 
plied (in our equation N, + N 2 -2) 

*** Garrett's paper gives one of the best introductory accounts of two group 
discriminant analysis. 
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this basis the multiple correlation coefficent (R) can be obtained, 
and interpreted to show the extent to which the discriminator 
variables can 'explain 1 variation in the dichotomous variable. 

In this study discriminant analysis was employed to serve all 
these different ends. We used it to determine: first whether non- 
smokers and smokers were significantly different from each 
other in terms of a number of variables; secondly, whether triers 
were closer in their characteristics to smokers or non-smokers; 
and thirdly, the extent to which the variables could 'explain' 
smoking experience. In relation to the last objective a process 
of data reduction was carried out in which various sub-sets of 
variables selected from the total number included in the study 
were tested in the discriminant equation. The aim here was to 
identify the smallest group which could adequately 'explain' 
smoking experience. Variables were selected on the basis, first 
that they could be considered to antecede smoking rather than 
stem from it, secondly, that they had high correlations with 
smoking experience (treated as a three point variable) and thirdly 
that they had consistently high standardised discriminant 
coefficents. 

The final analysis was carried out separately on the boys in 
each of the four school years within each of the three school types 
on the four variables (25 , 28, 2, 5,). Table A7.1. shows the 
unstandardised weights (B) which were obtained in each analysis, 
together with the means of the variables for smokers, triers and 
non-smokers and the standard deviations of the variables (in the 
sample of smokers and non-smokers combined). To test the 
significance of the discrimination we applied the ' F' test to Hotell- 
ing's multivariate extension of Students 'T' test (Porebski 1966a) 
comparing our obtained value of F for each of the 12 analyses with 
the value in Fisher and Yates' (1943) tables for the P =. 001 level 
of significance, F was obtained from the following formulae. 

Hotelling's T 2 = Ni N 3 (S Bidi ) 

Ni + N 2 i 


F(p, N x +N 2 


_ x) = T 2 (Ni + N 2 - p-1 ) 
p(Ni + N, - 2) 


Where N x 
N 2 
di 

Bi 

P 


Number of boys in smokers group 
Number of boys in non-smokers group 

Difference in means between smokers 
and non-smokers for variable xi 

Coefficient in discriminant equation for 
variable xi 
Number of variables 
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To determine whether our intermediate group of triers were 
more like smokers or non-smokers, we calculated the mean score 
of triers on the discriminant function and then compared the 
triers mean score with the mean score of non-smokers, and 
the mean score of smokers. In accordance with the principles 
put forward by Kendal and Stuart (1966) which ever side of the 
half way point between the means of smokers and non-smokers 
respectively, the triers' mean falls, shows which of the two 
groups triers are most like. 

Finally to determine the extent to which the four variables 
could be considered to explain the difference between smokers 
and non-smokers, we calculated the value of the multiple correla- 
tion coefficient (R) from the following formula (Porebski 1966a). 


p (T 2 + N, + N 2 - 2) 

R 2 gives the proportion of variation between smokers and non- 
smokers which can be explained by variation in the four dis- 
criminator variables. Thus the size of R in each analysis 
indicates how well the four variables acting together can 'explain' 
smoking experience, or, looking at it another way the extent to 
which one can predict a boy's smoking experience from knowledge 
of his scores on the four variables. In order to demonstrate 
the predictive power of the four variables we dichotomised each 
variable at its median for the total sample and examined the pro- 
portion of boys who were smokers, triers and non-smokers, in 
each of the 16 groups defined by all combinations of the dichoto- 
mised variables (Table A7.2.). This is a very crude way of 
representing the results of the discriminant analysis because in 
the dichotomising process high scores (e.g. the score obtained 
by boys all of whose friends smoke on variable 25) are lumped 
together with lower scores so that each variable comes to re- 
present simply the presence or absence of a characteristic. In 
view of this it is all the more surprising that the probabilities of 
smoking occurring in the different groups (Table A7.2), as shown 
by the proportions of boys who were smokers, triers and non- 
smokers, varied so markedly. Thus the chances of boys with 
none of the four characteristics (group 1) being smokers are zero 
and the chances of their being non-smokers are about 9 to 1 (87%). 
On the other hand, the chances of boys with all the characteristics 
(group 16) being smokers are 7 to 3 (70%) and the chances of their 
being non-smokers are 1 to 9 (7%). Taking the weakness of our 
method into account (See Morgan and Sonquist, 1963 for a more 
powerful technique of identifying criterion groups in a general 
sample), all the indications are that the discriminant analysis 
has identified the major influences on a boy’s smoking attempts. 

By adding more variables we can probably increase the strength 
of the discrimination marginally and thus explain more variation 
in the smoking experience criterion. But in accordance with 
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the principles of scientific parsimony it seems preferable to 
develop a model in which all the numerous influences on the grow- 
ing boy are considered to affect his smoking experience, through 
the mediation of the smallest number of major variables. The 
four variables we have identified are the ones which best satisfy 
this criterion. 


Table A7. 2 The proportions of boys who were non-smokers, triers and 
smokers in each of the 16 groups defined by the discriminant 
analyses. 
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Table A8. 1 Social influences analysed by school year 



Social Influence 

1st 

Year 

2nd 

Year 

3rd 

Year 

4th 

Year 


2 or more older siblings 
(Item 30) 

30% 

29% 

30% 

28% 


One or more older siblings 
who smokes (Item 23) 

30% 

36% 

40% 

39% 

HOME 

Both parents smoke 
(Lem 27) 

82% 

81% 

79% 

81% 

Cigarettes often left 
around house (Item 26) 

29% 

34% 

37% 

46% 


Parents would not punish 
boy for smoking (Item 24) 

24% 

30% 

37% 

56% 


Parents permissiveness 
towards smoking + 
(Scale 2) 

36% 

44% 

47% 

60% 


Believes Family is working 
class (Item 35) 

31% 

30% 

36% 

46% 


Father's social class 3, 4 or 
5 (manual) (Item 31) 

64% 

64% 

68% 

66% 

FRIENDS 

Extent of Social Pressure to 
Smoke + (Scale 8) 

31% 

46% 

53% 

59% 


Half or more friends smoke 
(Item 25). 

22% 

30% 

48% 

58% 

EDUCA- 

Vocabulary Score is in 
bottom 50% for age group 
(Item 93) 

39% 

49% 

61% 

59% 

TIONAL 

CAREER 

Academic ability below 
average or dull. (Item 78) 

29% 

25% 

44% 

40% 


Not in top 10 of Form 
(Item 36) 

63% 

60% 

59% 

58% 


Weighted bases 

1577 

(100%) 

1516 

(100%) 

1550 

(100%) 

1461 

(100%) 


Table A8. 2 Social influences analysed by type of school attended 


Social Influence 

Sec. 

Mod. 

Gram. 

Comp. 

Total 


2 or more older siblings 
(Item 30) 

33% 

18% 

29% 

29% 

HOME 

One or more older siblings 
who smokes. (Item 23) 

41% 

25% 

37% 

36% 

Both parents smoke. 
(Item 27) 

83% 

75% 

82% 

81% 

Parents would not punish 
boy for smoking (Item 24) 

35% 

40% 

35% 

36% 

Cigarettes often left 
around house (Item 26) 

36% 

36% 

37% 

36% 

Parents permissii eness 
towards smoking 
(Scale 2) 

47% 

43% 

49% 

47% 

Believes family is working 
class (Item 23) 

39% 

27% 

33% 

36% 

Father's social class 3, 4 or 
5 (Manual) (Item 31) 

73% 

47% 

66% 

67% 

FRIENDS 

Extent of Social pressure 
to smoke - (Scale 8) 

52% 

33% 

47% 

47% 

Half or more friends smoke 
(Item 25) 

42% 

31% 

40% 

39% 

EDUCA- 

TIONAL 

CAREER 

Vocabulary score in bottom 
50% for age group (Item 93) 

63% 

20% 

55% 

52% 

Academic ability below 
average or dull. (Item 78) 

46% 

0% 

42% 

35% 

Not in top 10 of form 
(Item 36) 

60% 

61% 

59% 

60% 


Weighted bases 

3924 

(100%) 

1483 

(100%) 

697 

(100%) 

6104 

(100%) 
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Table A8. 3 Personal characteristics analysed by school year 




1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

Personal Characteristics 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 


Going out with girls is one 
of three most preferred 
activities. (Item 81) 

18% 

29% 

39% 

50% 


Goes out usually with a 
girl friend or group of boys 
and girls (Item 77) 

16% 

19% 

26% 

32% 

LEISURE 

Has been to Cinema during 



52% 

56% 

INTERESTS 

the last two weeks. 
(Item 34) 

49% 

49% 




Would like to buy clothes 
if had the money . 

(Item 82) 

48% 

59% 

73% 

83% 


Plays for Form or School 
Sports team. (Item 79) 

38% 

44% 

49% 

47% 


Has a paid job outside 
School hours (Item 39) 

24% 

30% 

44% 

48% 


Has six shillings or more 





FINANCES 

a week pocket money. 
(Item 37) 

26% 

42% 

62% 

73% 


Does not save money 
regularly each week. 
(Item 38) 

15% 

15% 

14% 

21% 


Anticipation of adulthood 
+ (Scale 5) 

36% 

44% 

62% 

72% 


Desire for adulthood + 
(Scale 3) 

40% 

39% 

49% 

47% 


Rebelliousness +(Scale 10) 

43% 

55% 

64% 

74% 

PERSON- 

Delinquency + (Scale 11) 

45% 

51% 

58% 

61% 

ALITY 

Feeling of Inferiority+ 
(Scale 7) 

43% 

42% 

44% 

39% 


Frustration + (Scale 9) 

51% 

51% 

53% 

54% 


Tension + (Scale 13) 

64% 

63% 

62% 

56% 


Belief in punishment - 
(Scale 12) 

50% 

58% 

64% 

68% 


Weighted Bases 

1577 

1516 

1550 

1461 


(100%) 

(100%) 

(100%) 

(100%) 
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Table A8 . 4 Personal Characteristics analysed by type of school attended 



Personal Characteristics 

Sec. 

Mod. 

Gram. 

Comp. 

Total 


Going out with girls one 
of three most preferred 
activities (Item 81) 

35% 

29% 

35% 

34% 


Goes out usually with a 
girlfriend or group of 
boys and girls (Item 77) 

24% 

19% 

25% 

23% 

LEISURE 

INTERESTS 

Has been to the Cinema 
during the last two weeks 
(Item 34) 

55% 

44% 

51% 

52% 


Would like to buy clothes 
if had the money. 

(Item 82) 

66% 

63% 

63% 

65% 


Plays for Form or School 
Sports team (Item 79) 

41% 

51% 

48% 

44% 


Has a paid job outside 
School hours (Item 39) 

40% 

27% 

34% 

36% 

FINANCES 

Has six shillings or more 
a week pocket money. 
(Item 37) 

51% 

47% 

53% 

50% 


Does not save money 
regularly each week. 
(Item 38) 

19% 

9% 

11% 

16% 


Anticipation of 
adulthood + 
(Scale 5) 

56% 

45% 

54% 

53% 


Desire for adulthood + 
(Scale 3) 

48% 

34% 

42% 

44% 


Rebelliousness + 
(Scale 10) 

59% 

59% 

58% 

59% 

PERSONALITY 

Delinquency ■> (Scale 11) 

57% 

44% 

56% 

54% 


Feelings of Inferiority + 
(Scale 7) 

44% 

37% 

41% 

42% 


Frustration + (Scale 9) 

53% 

50% 

50% 

52% 


Tension + (Scale 13) 

64% 

55% 

60% 

61% 


Belief in Punishment — 
(Scale 12) 

62% 

54% 

63% 

40% 

Weighted Bases 

1577 

(100%) 

1516 

(100%) 

1550 

(100%) 

1461 

(100%) 


i 
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Table A 8. 5 Beliefs about smoking and attitudes towards smoking 
analysed by school year. 



Beliefs and Attitudes 

1st 

Year 

2nd 

Year 

3rd 

Year 

4th 

Year 

BELIEFS 

ABOUT 

Belief in the independ- 
ence of smokers + 
(Scale 4) 

53% 

54% 

52% 

51% 

SMOKERS 

Belief in the Sexual 
Allrac liveness of 
Smokers + (Scale 6) 

44% 

44% 

42% 

40% 


Belief that Smoking 
relieves tension + 
(Scale 14) 

37% 

45% 

47% 

57% 


Belief that smoking is 
not dangerous to 
children + (Scale 16) 

54% 

51% 

50% 

51% 

BELIEFS 

ABOUT 

SMOKERS 

Belief that anti-smoking 
campaign is ineffective + 
(Scale 19) 

43% 

40% 

45% 

40% 


Believes could get lung 
cancer froni smoking 
(Item 80) 

72% 

59% 

47% 

41% 


Extent to which smoking 
can affect general 
health + (Scale 18) 

64% 

61% 

66% 

61% 


Worry about adult smok- 
ing + (Scale 1) 

56% 

51% 

48% 

36% 

ATTITUDES 

Opposition to 
dissuaders + (Scale 15) 

32% 

36% 

39% 

50% 

TO 

SMOKING 

Disapproval of smoking + 
(Scale 17) 

55% 

47% 

42% 

27% 


Not put off smoking 
by the danger of 
lung cancer. (Item 28) 

22% 

26% 

35% 

43% 


Weighted Base 

1577 

1516 

1550 

1461 



(100%) 

(100%) 

(100%) 

(100%) 


Table A 8 . 6 Beliefs about smoking and attitudes towards smoking analysed 
by type of school attended. 



Beliefs and Attitudes 

Sec. M. 

Gram. 

Comp. 

Total 

BELIEFS 

ABOUT 

SMOKERS 

Belief in the Independ- 
ence of Smokers + 
(Scale 4) 

Belief in the Sexual 
Attractiveness of , 
Smokers + (Scale 6) 

58% 

42% 

35% 

41% 

57% 

43% 

52% 

42% 


Belief that Smoking 
relieves tension + 
(Scale 14) 

45% 

47% 

49% 

46% 


Belief that smoking 
is not dangerous to 
children + (Scale 16) 

56% 

39% 

52% 

51% 

BELIEFS 

ABOUT 

SMOKING 

Belief that anti-smoking 
campaign is ineffective + 

(Scale 19) 

44% 

37% 

41% 

42% 


Believes could get lung 
cancer from smoking 
(Item 80) 

50% 

58% 

56% 

52% 


Extent to which smoking 
can affect general health -> 
(Scale 18) 

64% 

60% 

64% 

63% 


Worry about adult smok- 
ing + (Scale 1) 

49% 

44% 

46% 

48% 

ATTITUDES 

Opposition to dissuaders 
+ (Scale 15) 

42% 

32% 

38% 

39% 

TO 

SMOKING 

Disapproval of 
smoking + (Scale 17) 

44% 

41% 

40% 

43% 


Not put off smoking 
by the danger of 
lung cancer (Item 28) 

31% 

32% 

33% 

31% 

Weighted Bases 

3924 

(100%) 

1483 

(100%) 

697 

(100%) 

6104 

(100%) 


Table A8.7 Leisure activities boys like most analysed by school year. 


Leisure Activities 

1st 

Year 

2nd 

Year 

3rd 

Year 

4th 

Year 

Sports and games 

59% 

53% 

50% 

49% 

Cycling with a group of boys 

29% 

28% 

27% 

22% 

Going to the pictures 

32% 

30% 

31% 

33% 

Going dancing 

3% 

3% 

7% 

10% 

Reading, writing or drawing 

34% 

31% 

24% 

18% 

Woodwork or making models and other 
things 

37% 

33% 

31% 

23% 

Watching T. V. or listening to the radio 

51% 

49% 

43% 

39% 

Gardening or care of pets 

20% 

17% 

11% 

7% 

Going to coffee bars 

2% 

4% 

5% 

6% 

Going to youth clubs 

8% 

13% 

16% 

25% 

Going out with girls 

17% 

28% 

38% 

48% 

Chatting to a group of friends 

9% 

9% 

12% 

16% 

Weighted Bases 

1577 

(100%) 

1516 

(100%) 

1550 

(100%) 

1461 

(100%) 


Table A 8 .8 Leisure activities boys like most analysed by 
type of school attended. 


Leisure Activities 

Sec. 

Mod. 

Gram. 

Comp. 

Sports and games 

52% 

55% 

52% 

Cycling with a group of boys 

26% 

24% 

25% 

Going to the pictures 

33% 

26% 

33% 

Going dancing 

6% 

6% 

8% 

Reading, writing and drawing 

25% 

36% 

25% 

Woodwork or making models or other 
things 

31% 

31% 

30% 

Watching T.V. or listening to the radio 

44% 

49% 

45% 

Gardening or care of pets 

17% 

12% 

15% 

Going to coffee bars 

4% 

3% 

5% 

Going to youth clubs 

15% 

14% 

16% 

Going out with girls 

35% 

29% 

35% 

Chatting to a group of friends 

10% 

15% 

10% 

Weighted Bases 

3924 

(100%) 

1516 

(100%) 

1461 

(100%) 
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Table A 8 . 9 Items boys would like to buy analysed by school year 


Item 

1st 

Year 

2nd 

Year 

3rd 

Year 

4th 

Year 

Records 

30% 

39% 

45% 

49% 

Record player or tape recorder or radio 

36% 

41% 

44% 

49% 

Musical instrument 

26% 

26% 

28% 

29% 

Clothes 

48% 

60% 

73% 

82% 

Sports equipment 

58% 

57% 

55% 

49% 

Books 

56% 

51% 

42% 

38% 

Cigarettes 

4% 

10% 

16% 

25% 

Sweets or ice cream 

52% 

50% 

52% 

40% 

Bicycle or bicycle spare parts 

60% 

64% 

65% 

53% 

Holiday or travel 

73% 

80% 

77% 

82% 

Weighted Bases 

1577 

(100%) 

1516 

(100%) 

1550 

(100%) 

1461 

(100%) 


Table A 8 .10 Items boys would like to buy analysed by 
type of school attended. 


Item 

Sec. 

Mod. 

Gram. 

Comp. 

Records 

37% 

49% 

45% 

Record player or tape recorder or radio 

38% 

51% 

44% 

Musical instrument 

27% 

28% 

27% 

Clothes 

66% 

64% 

68% 

Sports Equipment 

55% 

55% 

57% 

Books 

40% 

65% 

45% 

Cigarettes 

15% 

10% 

14% 

Sweets or ice cream 

51% 

42% 

49% 

Bicycle or bicycle spare parts 

61% 

59% 

59% 

Holiday or travel 

77% 

82% 

76% 

Weighted Bases 

3924 

(100%) 

1516 

(100%) 

1461 

(100%) 
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